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Introduction 


1 First Thoughts 


Thousands of new words are added to the English language every year. And an 
untold number of words drop out of the language; no one uses them, and we 
forget what they mean. But these “old words” were alive once and meaningful 
for the culture they came from. New words are coined as the names of new 
things or actions or feelings, and so they signal cultural change. It follows that 
from the old and the new words of any period of time, we should be able to 
figure out some of what was meaningful during that period and some of what 
is becoming meaningful as new words appear. 

This book examines English words both old and new to see what they can 
tell us about the British Enlightenment and its time, not only the new ideas and 
attitudes that the Enlightenment sponsored but also some of the cultures of 
the time. During the same years when new philosophies were being promoted, 
older ideas, ideals, and ways of living flourished, in rural villages, in towns and 
cities and country houses. Some of the new words of this period were “key- 
words,” watchwords, almost slogans or mottoes of the Enlightenment, carry- 
ing a crucial part of its meaning. The current of ideas and values that was the 
Enlightenment seems to have needed, and therefore created, new keywords 
such as civilization (1656), critique (1719), and public opinion (1735). 

Language reflects culture. Although most people agree with this statement, 
its obverse, which holds that language can in turn influence culture, change it 
and shape the lives of its speakers, is controversial. This book supports both 
these positions. It is premised on the idea that “words are both fossils in which 
the culture of the past is stored, and vital organisms responsive to the pres- 
sures of the present” (Geoffrey Hughes). Language is surely one of the clear- 
est and most vibrant expressions of cultural values available to us. Within the 
lexicon, within the list of all the words in a language, we can find arresting and 
meaningful clues to the forms of civilization or ways of living of those who 
have spoken that language. And the words available to anyone who speaks or 
reads will shape or color what that person thinks and feels. Evidence for both 
these notions is plentiful, both in old, obsolete words drawn from seventeenth- 
century village life, and in new words added to the English language between 
about 1650 and 1800. 

The ‘old words’ in question here are mostly from farms and villages, 
many of them obsolete, no longer spoken or used in English; they belong 
to the pre-industrial world of working folk in seventeenth-century England. 
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Working-class culture of that era has left few physical remains, no homes or 
huts, almost no toys or clothes, and farm laborers left no writings; but a certain 
number of old words from that culture can still be found in out-of-the-way 
books. Some of these words are not in any modern dictionary, not even the 
Oxford English Dictionary on line. And many have no known etymologies. They 
come from a life of exhaustingly hard work, hand tools, hard drinking, dirt, 
horses, no privacy, outmoded feudalisms, outrageous sexism, and magic. For 
example, accodrine, ‘a drink made of acorns’; clicketing, ‘when a Fox desires 
copulation, he goes a Clicketing’; branks ‘the bridle for a scold, an iron frame- 
work enclosing a woman’s head, forcing a sharp bit or gag into her mouth to 
prevent speech. 

The ‘new words’ of this study make their first appearance in print from the 
late seventeenth century to the early nineteenth; they were spoken and written 
by citizens living through what we now call the Enlightenment. Suddenly there 
they are, new words or new senses of familiar words, naming novelties of many 
kinds, and expressing the new consciousness engendered by social and cul- 
tural change. The middle-class culture of the Enlightenment is different both 
from courtly culture of the Elizabethan era one hundred years earlier and from 
the working-class culture reflected in ‘old words.’ It is interested in money, in 
comfort, in the new kinds of sociability of clubs and coffee-houses, and even in 
new options for self-expression (1653) opened up by the new print culture. This 
is the world of Daniel Defoe and Ben Franklin, of Boswell and Priestley, not the 
world of Walter Raleigh and Prince Hal. Examples of such new words: business 
‘a commercial company’ (1728), picnic (1748), fun (1716), respectability (1775)! 

There are a surprising number of ‘old words’ in English. In the OED, and edi- 
tion, roughly one quarter of all the different senses and subsenses of words 
listed are obsolete or archaic. This means that there are probably more than 
100,000 known ‘old words’ in English. Since those old words were once new, and 
most new words are formed from older words, there are certainly many tens 
of thousands of unknown old words, the parents and grandparents of the ob- 
solete old words that have survived — words that were never spelled or written 
down, now lost forever. In one respect, then, words are like people — alive and 
kicking for a time, then part of the remembered past, then utterly forgotten. 
This is true of most people's great-great-great-great grandparents.” 


1 OED3 has 1727 as the first date for fun in print; but see oldbaileyonline.org, testimony of 
6 Sept. 1716, for an earlier occurrence. 

2 Tam assuming that the different ‘senses’ of a word in the dictionary can legitimately, in many 
cases, be understood as different words. 
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Where did the old, obsolete words in this study come from? There are about 
two hundred of them. Many were listed in one of the early English dictionaries, 
e.g., dictionaries by Elisha Coles (1676) and John Kersey (1708). You never know 
what you will find in dictionaries published during the hundred years before 
Samuel Johnson’s magnum opus of 1755. Coles in his preface claims to have 
made “a large addition of many words and phrases that belong to our English 
Dialects in the several Counties,” and Kersey finds space for 35,000 words; both 
lexicographers welcomed the rural, small-village old words I find interesting. 
Other old words come from proverbs and ballads, from histories of agricul- 
ture and forest law, from cookbooks, from books on the care of horses, from 
drinking songs, and elsewhere, including texts on old arts and sciences such as 
alchemy and magic. 

The ‘new words’ in this study are related to social and intellectual history. I 
focus on words that illustrate the evolving culture of the British Enlightenment. 
Sixteenth-century words for women (dame, damsel, gammer, hussy) relate to 
status and duties, but a cluster of new words from the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries focus on a woman’s erotic relations with men: 
prude (1676), toast (1700), and flirt (1748). A number of ‘new words’ 1650-1750 
reflect the changing problematics of women, e.g. miss, which could mean ei- 
ther ‘unmarried woman’ or ‘whore. An example from the world of learning: if 
the Enlightenment as a general caste of mind desired and needed to organize 
knowledge, then new words for devices that could be used to impose order 
on knowledge might make an appearance — words such as directory and cata- 
logue. These two were in circulation before the Enlightenment, but their mod- 
ern senses (‘an alphabetical list of people or institutions’ and ‘distinguished 
from a mere list by systematic or methodical arrangement’) first made it into 
print in 1732 and 1667 respectively. 

I am writing, then, for word-lovers, for people interested in the way lan- 
guage and culture interact, and for students of social and intellectual history. 
The Enlightenment, which has been described as “the single most important 
topic, internationally, in modern historical studies,” filtered into almost every 
domain of middle-class Britain. The ‘old word’ portions (chapter 1 and much of 
chapter 5) deal with a pre-scientific England, untouched by the Enlightenment. 
The ‘new words’ portions (chapters 2—4 and 6) deal with innovations in think- 
ing and also in cooking, chemistry, furniture, legal procedures in courts, senti- 
mentality, encyclopedias, women’s clothes, and many other topics, all related 
to general tendencies in the British Enlightenment.? 


3 “Single most important topic” — Israel 2012: 1. 
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My subject is old and new words from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in England — approximately the period of the Enlightenment and of the 
shift from ‘Early Modern’ English (as in Shakespeare) to an English we would 
consider more or less ‘modern’ (as in Jane Austen). Roy Porter refers to what 
happened in this period as “The Creation of the Modern World.” For Porter and 
other scholars, these 140 years saw “profound transformations,” including the 
growing importance of democracy and urbanization, the financial and scien- 
tific revolutions. We are the children of the Enlightenment, he asserts; most of 
us share the Enlightenment’s faith in science, in the unity of mankind, in per- 
sonal freedom, tolerance, and education. The British Enlightenment did not 
attack religion the way the French Enlightenment did, though English Deists 
were excoriated as enemies of the church, but with Isaac Newton it led the way 
in science and in the organizing and ordering of knowledge, even before the 
major writings of David Hume and Adam Smith. Human existence for most 
people in 1660 was ‘pre-scientific, in the negative sense that 99% of all expla- 
nations for the weather or for diseases or for distinctive features of the natural 
world did not involve objective, falsifiable, quantifiable ‘laws’ of cause and ef- 
fect. By 1800, ideas about substances and living things had become deeply col- 
ored by concepts that you and I would recognize as ‘scientific’ Air, for example, 
was no longer one of the four basic elements, along with fire, earth, and water, 
but a mixture of gases with new names and new attributes, phlogiston (1775), 
hydrogen (1791), nitrogen (1794).* 

The title of Porter’s book, The Creation of the Modern World, raises the pos- 
sibility of conflating the Enlightenment with “modernization.” But consider 
how unmodern eighteenth-century Britain was in many respects. For example, 
in 1762 the distinguished clergyman, grammarian, and man of letters Robert 
Lowth disparaged archaisms and old-fashioned modes of expression in the 
King James Bible of 16u. That is, he and other grammarians found fault at some 
length with the most sacred text of their time, for language that seemed old- 
fashioned. In just the same period, “pre-Romantics” such as Thomas Percy and 
Thomas Chatterton were cultivating archaisms in their writing, exploiting and 
enjoying them just because they were old-fashioned (and therefore exotic). I 
think of this as an example of the dividedness of that “age of sensibility.” 


4 “Profound transformations,” children of the Enlightenment — Porter 2000: 12, xxii. 
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2 Very Often, We Do Things with Words 


Since 1962, when John Austin gave us speech acts, our ideas on what language 
can do have expanded a lot, into (among other areas) pragmatics and cogni- 
tive science; we recognize that very many words are not just labels, and their 
impact extends beyond simple denotation. Language is of course deeply em- 
bedded in human history. In 1987 Peter Burke went so far as to claim that “lan- 
guage is too important historically to leave to the linguists.” Words are a part of 
most human experience, and linguistic events are critical actors in the drama 
of ordinary existence. ‘Linguistic events’ are more various and pervasive than 
just the Gettysburg address or Locke’s treatises on government; they are also 
tweets and slang, conversations and curses, ergatives, dialects, memories. The 
first appearance of a word in print might have historical significance, however 
minor. It is an event in the history of human consciousness, however minor, or 
in the history of human information. So social history and the history of ideas 
can be illuminated by a study of the new words, or new senses of old words, 
that evolve to serve changing social and intellectual needs.5 

Single words can be the signals of cultural events or values. Once, fashion- 
able people were sparkish (1641), then smart (1718), then flash (1783), then swell 
(1810), then Aip, then cool, then badass. Many people view certain words as 
an index of national culture or character. The familiar ones, now clichés, in- 
clude esprit, élan (France), stiff-upper-lip, decent (England), macho (Mexico), 
sprezzatura (Italy). Less well known but perhaps more revealing are Finnish 
sisu, glossed very approximately as ‘stamina, guts, pride, temper, and Japanese 
enryo, ‘diffidence, modesty, shyness, restraint, coyness, deference, ceremony. 
The unique character of every language is part of why translation is so difficult. 
The real meaning of the Russian word pozhlostI, in Vladimir Nabokov’s opin- 
ion, is nowhere near summed up by its various English translations as ‘cheap, 
‘sham, ‘common, ‘smutty, ‘high-falutin, ‘pink-and-blue, ‘in bad taste’6 

Words also influence the way human beings experience the non-verbal por- 
tions of ‘reality’ “The very existence of a [word] creates a demarcation in an 
otherwise continuous extralinguistic referent,’ writes Dieter Kastovsky; words 
carve up the non-verbal universe into discrete entities or qualities or states or 
events. For example, we see a difference between cheek and chin, but other lan- 
guages have just one word for that whole segment of the head; it’s all the same 
to them. Parts of your experience of ‘reality’ may depend on what language 


5 Burke 1987: 17. The first modern study of relations between semantic change and cultural 
change in English is Barfield 1953, unless you count Arthur Lovejoy’s 1927 essay on nature. 
6 See Wierzbicka, Understanding Cultures through Their Key Words, 243, 2. 
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you are thinking in. For example, perceptions of color— languages around 
the world differ noticeably in how they divide up the visual spectrum. If your 
language has no word for ‘orange, as opposed to ‘yellow, that will make your 
image of the world different from mine.’ 

The idea that language colors and influences thinking (the Sapir/Whorf hy- 
pothesis) got a critical and often hostile reception in linguistics of the 1960s and 
19708. But there are signs that it has been revived both in anthropology, where 
it originated, and in language studies. John Lucy, for example, approached it 
in 1997 under the more general title of “Linguistic Relativity,’ tracing it back 
to Locke, Condillac, and Herder. He sorts work on it into “structure-centered 
approaches,” which start from “differences between languages in their struc- 
ture and meaning” (e.g., comparing tenses in Hopi and English), and “domain- 
centered approaches,” which start with one domain of experienced reality 
and ask how different languages encode it. An arresting example of domain- 
centered research deals with “spatial orientation,” which is coded in European 
languages in terms of “body coordinates,’ such as ‘left, ‘right, and ‘behind’ 
In the languages Tzeltal and Guugu Yiimithirr, spatial orientation is coded in 
terms of “cardinal directions or topographical features,’ as in ‘east of the tree’ or 
‘uphill from the tree.’ The “cognitive” consequence of this language difference 
is that Guugu speakers “show more dead reckoning skills” than Europeans.® 

New words may be generated by cultural change, most obviously in slang: 
flapper, pot, beefcake. But new words can also promote cultural change. Here 
are four kinds of words which can produce something new, words that “per- 
mit us to see aspects of reality that they themselves help to constitute.”? 
(1) Nicknames. Magic Johnson never practiced magic, but that nickname put 
a new spin on his extraordinary skill. Lyndon Johnson’s derisive nickname in 
the Camelot era was ‘Cornpone, which probably widened the gap between 
an extremely able Texan politician and the inner circle of ‘Harvards’ clustered 
around Jack and Jacqueline Kennedy. An apt nickname enhances character 
and helps to create personhood. (2) Branding. iPods and iPads are technologi- 
cally advanced, but that lower-case prefix, violating rules and conventions for 
both nomenclature and prefixes, is a bid for futuristic status. A good brand- 
name enables and promotes a new identity. (3) Stereotypical classes of people: 
beaus, boobies, wits, and rakes in the eighteenth century; geeks, nerds, studs, 


7 Kastovsky 199; on color terms — Payne 2006; Deutscher 25-96. 241-9. Navaho has a word for 
‘chin’ but not ‘cheek’; the nearest equivalent is the word for ‘face, according to the on-line 
dictionary. 

8 Lucy 293-301. 

g For the power of metaphor to produce something new and “constitute” a new reality, see 
Ortony 1993: 5, summarizing Max Black. 
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and dorks in the twenty-first. Verbal stereotypes can organize or re-organize 
our conceptions of people, sometimes in harmful ways. (4) Political jargon. 
Who can say how much harm the phrase domino effect did to American foreign 
policy in the 1960s and 1970s? or how many people have been unjustly penal- 
ized as welfare queens? Note that nicknames, brands, stereotypes, and political 
jargon are often metaphors. 

One of the most sweeping statements about the importance of language in 
cultural and historical studies is Peter Burke's 1993 essay on “The Social History 
of Language,’ an excitingly broad survey. Burke presents us with four axioms 
drawn from the then relatively new discipline called ‘sociolinguistics, and he 
lists multiple findings from various historical periods and different languages 
that confirm these axioms. (1) “Different groups use different varieties of the 
same language” — groups such as seventeenth-century thieves, twentieth- 
century upper-class toffs, Quakers, teen-agers, inner-city African-Americans. 
(2) “The same people use different varieties of the same language.’ Tennyson 
told bawdy stories in a Lincolnshire accent; educated Japanese and Javans have 
to learn a courtly jargon in order to write love letters or address their betters. In 
an informal setting with friends, we speak one way, and in a formal setting with 
an educated audience we speak another way. (3) “Language reflects the soci- 
ety or culture it is used in” — for example, the rapid-fire exclamations of urban 
slang, or the slow courtesies of old-fashioned Southern American speech. 
Address forms vary enormously around the world depending on social hierar- 
chies and norms of politeness; consider the socio-cultural differences between 
older titles like ‘Sir’ or ‘Your Excellency’ and newer address forms like ‘Ms’ and 
‘dude.’ (4) “Language shapes the society in which it is spoken.” It may become 
an instrument of imperial control, as when standard English was imposed on 
Scottish school-children in the eighteenth-century. Or a language may be the 
means to unite divided peoples: Hebrew, Swahili. Burke cites Lynn Hunt on the 
‘magical’ power of the word patrie during the time of the French Revolution. 

This book could be said to have been born in wonder; it started as a list of 
strange and wonderful old words. They suggested to me that the life of a la- 
boring man or woman in seventeenth-century England was different from our 
life in ways I hadn't imagined. This is not the kind of argument you can make 
without numerous examples, and so some of this book consists simply of lists. 
English is so full of exceptions to rules and contains so many odd counter- 
examples that it is unwise to generalize about it without lists of some kind. 
Readers should feel free to skim over these lists, or to visit and re-visit them at 
any point. 

What led me to new words was their association with the big changes going 
on in the eighteenth century, big changes of the kind Roy Porter talks about 
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as “the creation of the modern world.’ As everyone knows, the “middling sort” 
of people, the middle class, was gradually becoming a force to be reckoned 
with during this period, in politics, in commerce, in intellectual and social life. 
New words such as party and fun and mister helped make changes in the daily 
life of the middle class possible. New words such as directory, psychology, and 
cyclopedia facilitated changes in the nature of knowledge. The Enlightenment 
itself, once conceived as a current of ideas coming from France, is now gener- 
ally thought of as changes implicated by those ideas world-wide, especially as 
they extend into science and commerce. I am using the term ‘middle class’ in a 
general, non-technical, non-Marxist sense. The term dates back to 1654 but fell 
out of favor in the eighteenth century, when the “middling sort” was preferred. 
Middle-class people in this book include artisans, shopkeepers, many servants, 
some of the gentry, most people who read and wrote, participants in the public 
sphere, the general public, most people below the aristocracy and above pover- 
ty. The term is not very precise but it is useful. 


3 A Preview of Six Chapters 


Chapter 1 focuses on the rural life vividly reflected in certain old words: words 
for tools, textiles, diseases in horses, plowing, ale-house games, community 
punishments enforcing conformity, remnants of feudalism, magic. It is far 
from being a complete picture of village life in seventeenth-century England; 
rather, it highlights aspects of village life that are reflected or embodied in cer- 
tain obsolete words. 

Chapter 2 takes up new words, and the new senses of familiar words, as 
indexes of socio-cultural change. During this period new forms of sociability 
emerged, to cater to the emerging middle class: assembly (1718), rout (1742), 
shopping (1764). New social roles and stereotypes are born, belle (1622), beau 
(1687), fop (1672), rake (1653). The British Enlightenment coincided in part with 
what some historians have called “the invention of comfort,” which displayed 
itself in a series of new words for comfortable furniture and fancy food, sofa 
(1717), cuisine (1768). ‘Sociableness’ as such acquired new value during this pe- 
riod, and a large number of new words were imported from France to describe 
different aspects of social interaction: amiable (1749), conversable (1645), con- 
genial (1770). Dozens of other new Frenchisms equip and activate an a-la-mode 


10 Peter Earle relies on the term middle class but limits his research to Londoners, focusing 
on people with enough worldly goods to leave estate inventories (Earle 1989b). See Hay 
and Rogers 29-31, 188-208, Rogers 2002. 
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demi-monde: intrigue (‘secret love affair’ 1668), nonchalance (1678), persiflage 
(1757), parvenu (1787). 

Chapter 3 approaches the British Enlightenment in terms of three “ten- 
dencies” that seem to have made an impact on the English language. First, a 
tendency towards organization and orderliness. Though dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias as genres go back thousands of years, it was the printing press 
that enabled them to reach a wide audience; and it was the Enlightenment 
that endowed them with general authority — or perhaps it was the other way 
around: good dictionaries and encyclopedias greatly increased the influence of 
the Enlightenment. A parallel process: prescriptive grammars tried to organize 
and order the English language itself. 

The second ‘tendency’ was towards democratic values within the middle 
class. It is hard to see how democratic values could have exerted real force until 
the middle class had accumulated a certain degree of power and influence. 
Isaiah Berlin suggested that “the more sophisticated forms of individual liberty 
did not impinge upon the consciousness of the masses of mankind [before 
the eighteenth century] simply because they [the masses] lived in squalor and 
oppression.”" Therefore we can find new words associated with democratic 
trends not only in politics, such as hustings (1719), but also in commerce, 
banknote (1695), and in the expanding print culture that new money made 
possible, magazine (1731). 

A third general tendency of the British Enlightenment was toward science 
and quantification. New technologies and an expanding commercial world 
needed to count and count accurately; therefore weights and measures had 
to be standardized and corrected; therefore the Enlightenment saw a long- 
drawn-out sifting and sorting of the old words for weights and measures, such 
as carve ‘as much land as may be plough’d in a year by one plough, or pugil ‘half 
a Handfull’ 

Chapter 4 looks more carefully at the effect of the new science on English. 
Several very competent members of the first durable scientific institution, the 
Royal Society (founded 1661), consciously set out to change the English lan- 
guage. It is not clear that they succeeded. However, the slow growth of scien- 
tific culture did affect English prose, and it produced all kinds of new words, 
not just the names of newly discovered substances and plants but also words 
that help English speakers to be careful about the truth-value of what they 
are saying, new ‘approximator’ adverbials and ‘epistemic phrases.” Both new 
and old words play a role in Chapter 4, since (for example) transitioning from 


11 Berlin 1969: xlii. 
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alchemy to chemistry required revision or replacement of the old words in the 
older discipline. 

Sections 1 and 2 of Chapter 5 are meant to clarify the status of the obscure 
old words of Chapter 1, several of which have been left out of all three editions 
of the OED. The criteria for admission of words to the OED have changed over 
the years, but words like accodrine and Cainsham smoke, unattested except in 
an old dictionary, do not meet the requirement of having been “in use.” Where 
did such words come from? Section 2 of Chapter 5 finds in the Newcastle coal 
mines about a dozen old words that have never been collected for any general 
dictionary, probably because they seem to be local words. Perhaps the same is 
true of other old words with no provenance, no etymologies, no recognition by 
even the largest modern dictionaries. 

Section 3 of Chapter 5, on party and fun, offers a detailed history of how 
a new sense of familiar words can evolve. It shows that a perfectly ordinary 
word such as party can gradually take on a new meaning in response to cul- 
tural change. One modern sense of party, ‘a social gathering of invited guests at 
a person’s house, with food or drink, did not appear until 1707, according to the 
OED, and I think there are sound social-historical reasons for this — ‘parties’ in 
this sense are middle-class events; by contrast, most Elizabethan social gather- 
ings recognized as an occasion (not the informal meetings in a village square 
or tavern) were presided over by the court, or a courtier, or a lord of the manor, 
or the church. An examination of several hundred texts from 1707 to 1815 sug- 
gests that the meaning of the word party evolved in stages, several of which are 
unresolvedly ambiguous. Its modern meaning is unmistakable in Jane Austen 
and Lord Byron. During the eighteenth century, fun changed from a ‘low’ word, 
thieves’ cant, to a word used without embarrassment by the genteel middle 
class. The fourth section of Chapter 5 speculates about the new consciousness 
that attends a new word, and generalizes about the usefulness of new words 
for historians. The last section of Chapter 5, on “the politicization of English,” 
sketches some results of this kind of study applied to recent events in the life 
of the language. 

Did new words play any other roles in the Enlightenment than those dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3, where they chart the course of general tendencies? 
Chapter 6 deals with a particular kind of new word, one that carries heavy ide- 
ological weight, “keywords” such as civilization and critique, the Enlightened 
senses of which were first attested c. 1650-1800. Almost a dozen such new key- 
words may be found not only in major authors such as David Hume but also, 
because of their continuing meaningfulness, in modern scholarship on the 
Enlightenment. Taken all together and with closely related new words such as 
personality and system and privacy and novel, they are evidence for the power 
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of ‘lexical gaps,’ a perceived need for new words to clarify and communicate 
new ideas and values. The fact that there are so many new words carrying 
Enlightenment values suggests that perhaps every major new ‘current of ideas’ 
will generate its own new words. 


4 Words and History 


I shall be making a case for the historical importance of semantic change, in 
particular the semantic changes incorporated in new words and in new senses 
of familiar words. Given the number of smart and learned people who have 
been thinking about “language” and “history” over the years, why hasn't this 
idea been floated and hashed out and argued to bits, long ago? There are a 
number of answers to that question. One is that professional language people 
quite often do not feel comfortable dealing with social and intellectual history. 
Likewise, professional historians quite often do not feel comfortable dealing 
with linguistics, which can be technical, scientific, and mathematical. 

Thus, linguists acknowledge that certain semantic changes are related to 
“the social and cultural developments of the time,”!? but they have preferred 
to study semantic changes that are “bound up with the cognitive and commu- 
nicative processes by which pragmatic meanings come to be conventionalized 
and reanalyzed as semantic polysemies” — in other words, they study semantic 
changes that are not related to “the social and cultural developments of the 
time,” i.e. purely linguistic changes.1% 

Historians disagree over whether changes in the meaning of words have any 
historical importance. Quentin Skinner, for example, pointed out that a con- 
cept could be present before the word it represents, using the word originality 
as his example: the word didn’t come into the language until 1742, but long 
before that, in 1667, the poet John Milton claimed to have written “things unat- 
tempted yet in prose or rhyme,’ that is, Paradise Lost (1667). Therefore, the first 
attested date for a new word has no necessary relation to the origin of the con- 
cept. A similar line of thinking lay behind criticisms of Raymond Williams's 
books on “keywords” such as culture. In 1958 Raymond Williams observed that 
“the idea of culture and the word itself in its general modern uses, came into 
English thinking” during the Industrial Revolution (Culture and Society, vii). 
His later book, Keywords (rev. 1983), concentrates on the evolving senses of 
words critical to “our characteristic ways of thinking,” words such as art, class, 


12 Nevalainen 2006: 65. 
13 Traugott and Dasher 2002: 1. 
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and creative. Both books assume that words reflect and embody (and enable) 
cultural change. 

One important acknowledgment that a new word or the new sense of a 
familiar word could be historically meaningful came not from historians or 
linguists but from students of political theory. Quentin Skinner’s two volumes 
on The Foundations of Modern Political Thought (1978) provided incontrovert- 
ible evidence that early-modern changes in the meaning of the word state in 
English, Italian, and French coincided with the emergence of “a separate legal 
and constitutional order,” i.e. with the emergence of the idea of the state as 
something separate from the monarch. In 1989 Terence Ball and colleagues ed- 
ited a volume that tied conceptual change to changes in the meaning of four- 
teen keywords in political science, including rights, representation, corruption, 
and constitution. In 2002 Skinner himself acknowledged that in the first half 
of the twentieth century the disuse of the words cad and bounder reflected 
changes in the “gentlemanly” ideal. Meanwhile, across the channel, scholars 
were hard at work on the monumental documentation of German intellec- 
tual history summed up in the term Begriffsgeschichte (concept-history);* this 
enterprise assumes that a single word can stand for a historically meaningful 
concept. 

This book is a study of the cultural significance of four or five hundred ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ words from a single period of history. What these words were under- 
stood to mean at that time can add to our understanding of how complicated 
and interesting the British Enlightenment was. I collect here a good deal of 
evidence that the first appearance of a new word or the new sense of an old 
word is an historical event — or perhaps, since words are a principal medium 
of consciousness in human beings, an event however minor in the history of 
consciousness and the history of knowledge. 

My work depends heavily on lexicographers past and present. OED editors 
know better than anyone that the dates they supply for first occurrences in 
print are approximations of the date when these words first came into use, 
because we have no information about when new words were first spoken. 
Nevertheless, I see these dates as uniquely helpful clues to the years when cer- 
tain kinds of cultural change happened. OED3 is the authority on when a word 
first appeared in print in English. At present it is collecting new words from 
around the world and revising entries in OED1 and OED2, improving etymolo- 
gies and definitions and updating earliest citations. However, its resources are 
finite, and revising all the hundreds of thousands of entries in OED1 and OED2 
(which were written between 1884 and 1988) during the few years since OED3 


14 Skinner 1978, Ball et al 1989, Skinner 2002: 180, Richter 1995, Müller 2014. 
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went online has not been humanly possible. OE D3 informs its readers if a given 
entry has been revised, and, if not, when it was last revised. Since OE D2 (1989) 
did not succeed in revising all of OED1, some entries in OED3 come straight 
out of OED1. I have supplied the most recently revised entries for most of my 
‘new words, and I have tried to give all dates of earliest citation from OED3, but 
since revision in OED3 is on-going and continuous I may not have succeeded 
in every case. I cite OED2 and OED: when the older entry seems valid and ap- 
propriate, or when a text quoted there seems apt for my purposes. 

Although the number of new and old words dealt with here is moderately 
large, there are thousands more to look at, and, almost needless to say, a great 
deal of the intellectual history of eighteenth-century Britain is neglected in the 
following pages. I'd like to think of my work as a preliminary sample of what is 
possible in this line of inquiry. 

Why tie old words with new in one book? Because doing so may show that 
language tracks cultural variation and cultural change. For variation, consider 
differences between the rural, pre-industrial old words of Chapter 1 and the 
upper-middle-class, sophisticated, Frenchified “sociable” words of Chapter 2. 
Add to these two, the new intellectual/scientific words of Chapters 3 and 4. 
For change, consider how vastly the English lexicon expanded during these 150 
years. My sampling of old and new words touches British society in isolated vil- 
lages, in coffee houses and parlors and shops, in the libraries and studies where 
intellectual history was being made; and it identifies changes in meaning as 
they were happening. 

Let me just add that compiling this study has been enormously interesting; 
it has even been fun, to use a word that will make more significant appearances 
in Chapters 2 and 5. Among other old words are many that the distinguished 
lexicographer Samuel Johnson would have censured as “barbarous, without 
etymology”; the absence of a pedigree or provenance in some of these words, 
and the uncertainty of what some of them mean, make them intriguing: are 
they naming something we don't know about?!5 Moreover, as Henry Hitchings 
put it, “A new word is a solution to a problem. It answers a need — intellectual, 
experiential” (2008: 5). As we are understanding a new sense to an old word we 
are witnessing cultural change. 


15 Johnson may have disparaged “low terms ... of which no legitimate derivation can be 
shown’ in writing about dictionaries, but when it came to actual dictionary-making 
itself he included a large number of words the etymology of which was unknown; see 
Mugglestone 2015: 175-9. 


CHAPTER 1 


Old Words 


Phrase that time hath flung away, Uncouth words in disarray. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 
ecco 


Words are grained into our landscapes, and landscapes grained into our 
words. 


R. MACFARLANE 


In this chapter I use selected old words as an aid to understanding pre-industrial 
English culture. Obsolete words may tell us something we didn’t know about 
seventeenth-century rural life, or they may enable us to see new meaning in 
something we already knew. In some cases they shine light on aspects of village 
life that don’t get emphasized in ordinary histories. If you look up Restoration 
England (1660-1700) in Wikipedia, for example, you will not learn how hard 
people worked or how cruelly women were treated or how pervasive and com- 
monplace magic was then. Ideas and insights like this are not new, but they do 
not take center stage in conventional histories. Old words may have something 
of the impact that old objects do: wearing the actual shoes that people wore 
then, or lying on an actual bed they slept in, brings their daily life to life more 
vividly than a textbook description of same. 

Early modern working-class culture has left few monuments or remains. 
Visible, tangible examples of all the different things that working-class 
seventeenth-century people lived with —- home-made toys and tools, for exam- 
ple, or pots, or furniture — are rare. According to Margaret Spufford, the only 
complete suit of clothes from a farm worker that has survived since the seven- 
teenth century was found on a man frozen into a bog in Shetland: coat, shirt, 
breeches, gloves, and stockings, all wool. The one- or two-room cottages of the 
poor fell down many years ago, or were demolished. 
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Samples of real, genuine working-class English are also hard to find. Mostly, 
laboring men and women in the countryside could not read or write; the English 
language for them was what they heard and said. It was by definition collo- 
quial, vernacular, and local, which almost always meant ‘dialectal.’ Much of it, 
I would guess, has never been recorded and has vanished, leaving few traces. 
(There are ways of reconstructing the sounds and shapes of non-standard, in- 
formal, local, and ethnic English: David Crystal’s book on The Stories of English 
includes helpful remarks on this difficult art; but the result is still a text, not 
living speech.) Seventeenth-century publications that claim to offer samples 
of working-class English, including the records of legal proceedings, seem al- 
ways to have been corrected or cleaned up, and they don't register the hesita- 
tions, self-corrections, and grunts of actual speech. The process of producing 
a publishable written text imposed standards and rules of literacy even on a 
man as profoundly grounded in the vernacular as John Bunyan. Ballads and 
chapbooks survive, and they were very much part of working-class culture, but 
it is hard to know just how much editing they received. 

Though performed English of the long eighteenth century has disappeared, 
individual words have survived, including thousands that are now obsolete 
or rare, and thousands of these that emerge directly from pre-industrial cul- 
ture. These old words may give insight into nooks and crannies of life in rural 
England around 1700. Or they may derive from arts and sciences no longer 
practiced, such as forest law and dialling (the combination of astronomy and 
geometry that explains sundials). About one hundred such old words are cited 
in this chapter. A few are familiar, but their seventeenth-century meanings 
must be recovered (furlong, stove). A few do not appear in any modern dic- 
tionary that I have been able to consult (accodrine, beorb, Cainsham smoke). 

A number of obsolete words have been preserved in old dictionaries, in 
unabridged dictionaries, and in books about old words. We can find many 
in J. O. Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic Words (1850), in James Britten’s Old 
Country and Farming Words (1880), and in the Oxford English Dictionary, of 
course, which began to appear in 1884 and has continued to expand its reach, 
especially in recent years online. Wright's English Dialect Dictionary (1898) has 
thousands of them, and word-lovers such as Jeffrey Kacirk and Erin McKean 
explicate them for our pleasure and instruction. Other sources for this chap- 
ter are: ballads, proverbs, broadsides, and texts that include archaic or non- 
standard words; books on rural life written before 1800 (such as Worlidge’s 
Dictionarium Rusticum, compiled in the late seventeenth century and pub- 
lished in 1726); modern social histories and histories of food, agriculture, crafts, 
textiles, forest communities, manufactures; and dictionaries published before 
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1760. Manuscripts of many kinds and local archives would probably yield quite 
a few otherwise unrecorded old words, as the discussion of coal-mining terms 
in Chapter 5 suggests. 

Are all these old words genuine? What is it that qualifies a lexeme to be 
considered authentic? If one evening at supper your grandchildren are mak- 
ing up words to describe you, such as tootwal ‘totally out of touch with actual 
life, is tootwal a real word? Even if it is never used again? Quite a few words 
made up for particular occasions (‘nonce words’) have shouldered their way 
into standard dictionaries: Samuel Johnson's clubbable (1783), Shakespeare's 
fishify (1592), Lawrence Sterne’s comeatability (1759). These three and others 
like them probably owe their survival in part to the printing press and to the 
reputation of their inventors. But the number of all the nonce words that have 
ever been spoken is so large, and their currency so various, that the state of 
being a word (could we call it wordness?) is surely a matter of degree not kind. 

In the seventeenth century, monolingual English dictionaries started as 
simple lists of “hard words,” words that less educated readers might not un- 
derstand. The first dozen monolingual English dictionaries came out between 
1604 and 1704, and they grew gradually in size and scope. In marked contrast 
to the large and learned dictionaries of the Italian and French academies (1612 
and 1694 respectively), English dictionaries were shaped more by the market 
and less by rules or standards for good or correct language; they were compara- 
tively short and popular, going through many editions — more like booksellers’ 
projects than like cultural monuments sponsored by national academies. The 
first, Cawdrey (1604) had only about 3000 words. Bullokar (1616; 6000 words) 
borrowed one third of his word-list from Cawdrey, but introduced some tech- 
nical terms, and marked archaic words with an asterisk. Cockeram (1623) in- 
corporated encyclopedic material in his dictionary, and Blount (1656) added 
etymologies. Number five in this list was compiled by John Milton’s nephew 
Edward Phillips in 1658: 11,000 entries, including many proper names from his- 
tory and mythology. Elisha Coles’s brief but eclectic lexicon (1676) drew from 
John Ray’s pioneering list of dialect words and from Richard Head’s dictionary 
of thieves’ cant. 

The history of seventeenth-century English dictionaries is complicated by 
considering sixteenth-century glosses and multi-lingual dictionaries, but it 
seems to show the gradual evolution of something like a modern one-volume 
Merriam-Webster: John Kersey’s 1708 dictionary has 35,000 entries, includ- 
ing ordinary words, technical terms, etymologies, and dialect words. This is a 
useful book, with words “capably and clearly” defined. But lexicography was 
still in its infancy, and Kersey has his share of strange and wonderful entries. 
For example, “Nossoch, a certain Excrement, or foul Matter, like a Jelly, which 
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drops upon the Earth from some luxuriant Star.” Kersey defines coe as “the lit- 
tle Lodgment [that miners] make for themselves, under Ground, as they work 
lower and lower.” This “absurd” definition, according to OED7, originated in 
Phillips’s 1678 dictionary and was repeated “uncritically” in later dictionaries 
by Kersey, Bailey (1721), and Ash (1780). OED1 amends the definition: “A little 
hut built over a mine-shaft,” quoting books on mining from 1653 and 1747.1 

OED2 and OED3 refuse admission to about fifteen of the old words dis- 
cussed below, words from Coles (1676), Kersey (1708), and elsewhere, including 
hurd, hippace, pegging, lear, arseverse, and hammils. Some of these words can 
be found in Wright's English Dialect Dictionary. However, the whole distinction 
between a language and a dialect has been called in question by sociolinguists, 
because the variables that bear on making this distinction are not on-off or 
black-white but a matter of degree. Susan Romaine speaks for many other lin- 
guists: “We don’t use the term ‘dialect’; ‘standard English’ is only another vari- 
ety of the language.”? 

An extensive list of obsolete words can surprise. Some of them seem to re- 
flect a vanished world, pre-scientific and provincial. “Pre-scientific” because 
most truths in the seventeenth century were either practical (based on ex- 
perience and custom) or testimonial (based on what someone said or wrote, 
especially Christian authorities and the Bible), not ‘scientific’ in the modern 
sense (that is, quantified, falsifiable, repeatable). Although Coles and Kersey 
were writing during years that saw the birth of modern physics, relatively few 
people during those years kept up with the discoveries and new ideas that 
gradually constructed the imposing edifice we now call “science.” Title pages of 
dictionaries from Phillips (1658) to Bailey (1721) list the intellectual disciplines 
they cover, which include not only astronomy, chemistry, and “physick” but 
also Magick, Dialling, Astrology, Carving, Alchemy, and “Curiosities.” 

The following survey of old words is divided into seven parts, all of which 
relate to daily life in a seventeenth-century English village. It discovers hand- 
made tools and illuminates some of the laborious intricacies of plowing. The 
names of obsolete foods and abandoned alehouse games illustrate differences 
between that everyday world and ours. Old words may be found in proverbs, 
wise sayings of popular origin. Old words identify numerous specialized trades 


1 “Capably and clearly” — Starnes and Noyes 97. Their book on the early English dictionary is 
still a good introduction to the subject. See also publications by Osselton, Béjoint, Gérlach, 
Stein, Considine and Iamartino, Dolezal, and R. Shapiro. Cawdrey borrowed about 1400 of his 
words from a list of hard words in Edmund Coote’s The Englishe Scholemaister (1596); Allen 
Walker Read felt that Coote should be considered the real “inventor” of the English diction- 
ary (2003; 194). 

2 Romaine 36. 
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and professions that flourished then but no longer exist, for example mending 
hedges, and patching up old clothes. A considerable lexicon of obsolete words 
comes from the lives of horses and hunters. The study of old words suggests 
that villages in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were more conform- 
ist, more tightly controlled by community values, and more subject to ritual 
punishment than they are in our culture. The pursuit of old words leads us 
back to magic and to the remnants of an earlier feudal society. 


1 Rural Life 


“Few books ... have attempted to recreate the [pre-1850] world of the English 
farm-labourer,” according to historians Eric Hobsbawm and George Rudé. 
“Except for their gravestones and their children, they left nothing identifi- 
able behind them” (11). The small buildings that were scattered over the early 
nineteenth-century countryside have disappeared: wash-houses, wells, wind- 
mills, vault privies, small shops, bake-houses. In 1688, according to Gregory 
King, more than half the population were “labouring people, out-servants, cot- 
tagers, and paupers” — that is, people with no vote and no voice. When things 
got bad enough, they could exert political pressure via “collective bargaining 
by riot,” catcalls, and violence. They left no probate inventories or journals or 
letters or physical remains.? 

“Few of us nowadays exert the enormous physical energy that was once 
demanded of almost everyone ... [men and women alike had to] lift and pull 
heavy loads day after day in all weathers.” Old words offer an idea of just how 
much time-consuming hand-work it took to produce the commonest conve- 
niences and necessities of life. Think of rope: a seventeenth-century book on 
agriculture informs us of the “BEATING OF HEMP; when it has been swing- 
led a second Time and the Hurds thereof laid by, you are to take the Strikes, 
and divide them into Dozens and half Dozens, make them up into great thick 
Rolls.” A swingle was ‘a wooden instrument resembling a sword’ used to beat 
raw hemp or flax, so that it could be twisted into rope or spun into linen. 
Hurds were not in OED3 when I searched it in 2012 (though they do appear in 
Johnson 1755 as ‘The refuse of hemp or flax’). Strikes are ‘bundles or hanks of 
flax, hemp, etc.’4 


3 Small buildings — Reay 1996: 5; Gregory King — Overton 41; “collective bargaining by riot” — 
Dobson 16. 

4 “Enormous physical energy” — Thirsk 2006: xiii; “BEATING OF HEMP” — Worlidge 1726; 
women’s work — C. Davidson. 
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The transformation of flax from a big bristly grass into the supple white 
linen of a gentleman’s shirts was incredibly labor-intensive — twenty to thirty 
different beatings, combings, washings, rinsings, dryings, re-washings, and re- 
rinsings. Alice Earle devotes a whole chapter to “Flax Culture and Spinning,’ 
and another to “Wool Culture and Spinning, with a Postscript on Cotton.” A 
dried flax plant was rippled (drawn through a coarse rake or comb to break 
off the seed bobs), then tied in bundles (beats), then watered to remove the 
leaves, then dried again and put through a flax-brake to separate the fibers 
and remove the hex. Then it was scutched or swingled to take out bits of bark. 
Next it was beetled, beaten with a heavy mallet. Then it was dampened and 
hackled or hetcheled, i.e. strenuously combed again, to pull the fibers into long 
straight threads, removing the tow. “After the first hackle, called a ruffler, six 
other finer hackles were often used.” After spinning, skeins of flax had to be 
washed, rinsed, and bucked (bleached with ashes and hot water), then rinsed 
and beaten and washed again. 

Many of these strange words are terms of art; that is, they are technical terms 
employed in a specialized activity or field of learning, such as carpentry or far- 
riery or medicine. “Terms of art” are items the early lexicographers claimed 
(on their title pages) to explain, and the lists of fields or disciplines that these 
terms of art come from suggest that in the seventeenth century learned disci- 
plines like theology and astronomy were less separate from crafts like garden- 
ing and “carving” than they are now. 

Ordinary farm workers of the seventeenth century did not wear cotton, and 
the textiles they lived with were manufactured by hand from wool, linen, or 
hemp. Workers sometimes wore a coat and/or breeches made of cow-hide 
or sheepskin. We remember the nursery rhyme, “One misty, moisty morning, 
when cloudy was the weather, I chanced to meet an old man, clothed all in 
leather.” 

Many of those countless hours of hard labor were performed with sim- 
ple hand tools that don’t exist anymore. “Aker-staff, a Tool to cleanse the 
Plough-Coulter” (Kersey 1708). The word is acre-staff in OED3, though aker 
shows up by itself in a 1601 work on King Edward’s Household as ‘one employed 
to scour vessels.’ It sounds to me as though an aker-staff could have been — just 
a sharp stick. Almost as humble is the beck, a tool “with two hooks, for dressing 
turnips, hops, etc.” OED3 labels beck as “dialectal” and cites glossaries of the 
Sussex dialect published in 1875 and 1884. The word, however, also surfaces 
in an 1843 report by the Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, as one of 
the tools that “require a peculiar mode of handling” from “an able-bodied la- 
bourer,” together with scythe, axe, and flail. This same laborer harvested peas, 
according to Robert Plot in 1677, with a bagging-hook in each hand; he “cuts 
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them” with the right-hand hook and “rolls them up” with the left (OED2). The 
noun beck illustrates the difficulty of deciding what is dialect and what is not. 
Lots of words in Wright’s six-volume English Dialect Dictionary are now in com- 
mon use, though they may have had an earlier life in regional English: hand- 
some, henchman, to huff, to jounce, to lag, lousy, job. 

Hard labor with hand-made tools: take plowing, for example. 
“Ridge-and-furrow” plowing was the commonest type, and some of the obso- 
lete words that applied to it suggest that it required considerable skill. Different 
types of plowing included “crown-and furrow,” “casting,” “yoking ridges,” “slit- 
ting,” “two-in-and-two-out.” I infer that the purpose of ridge-and-furrow plow- 
ing was to carve heavy, wet soil into a shape that would drain well enough to 
allow seeds to germinate. It was not until the nineteenth century that subter- 
ranean drainage pipes became a standard mode of coping with that kind of 
soil. The ridges were called in the north and west butts or loons, the furrows 
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were stitches in the south and warps in the east. Plowing was important. It left 
its mark in words for distance and area. We think of furlong as an antiquated 
or poetic measure of distance, e.g., in Sir Walter Scott “The fresh and desperate 
onset bore / The foes three furlongs back” (1814, quoted in OED7). But originally 
a furlong was ‘the length of the furrow in the common field, i.e. one side of a 
10-acre square, or 220 yards. An acre was ‘originally as much [land] as a yoke 
of oxen could plow in a day, further defined by laws enacted in the realms of 
Edward 1 and 111 and Henry Viti as 4840 square yards.® 

Another hand tool that you cannot buy in a modern hardware store: a quern, 
a hand-mill made of two flat circular stones, the top one with a handle so that 
it can be rotated over the bottom one to grind oats, barley, etc. Joan Thirsk 
prints a photo of a quern being used on the Orkney Islands, where farms have 
no access to water-powered mills. OFD3 quotes texts referring to querns in an- 
cient Rome and Egypt, and they must have been very wide-spread in localities 
without water power. 

“To Nick the Pin, to drink just to the Pin plac’d about the middle of a Wooden 
Bowl or Cup” (Kersey 1708). Wooden? But of course, in those days the poor 
couldn't afford to dine on tin or pewter. Earthenware broke easily, and por- 
celain was imported exclusively for the wealthy. Even a hundred years after 
the Restoration, in the 1770s, a boy like William Cobbett went to work in the 
fields with bread and cheese and “a wooden bottle of small beer” for his lunch. 
The pin in that bowl suggests a drinking game. What did folks do during long 
country evenings? In many communities, many people got drunk. The number 


5 The Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners Report — Reay 1996: 228; different kinds of 
plowing — Kerridge 6; underground pipes for drainage — Overton 5. 
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of drinking songs that have survived from the seventeenth century is partial 
evidence of this. Vic Gammon surveys almost a hundred drinking songs in 
chapter 4 of his book on folksongs and ballads. From one called “The Drunken 
Family”: “We stick like wax unto our work, with all our main and might, / The 
way we fob the kelthers we do work [both] day and night” (118). To fob is ‘to 
cheat, and kelthers are probably kelters (northern and obsolete), a coarse cloth 
or the garments made of it. If these are the correct meanings of these two old 
words, they don’t combine well; can you cheat a coarse garment? Once the 
fobbing is done, however, this family goes off to “Crompton court” to “treat our 
chums’; so this song is a celebration of drink as an antidote to long labors. 

Wine was purchasable (by those who could afford it) at inns and taverns, 
but “ale-houses were the centres par excellence of the social lives of the com- 
mon people.” A 1577 survey counted 15,095 ale-houses in thirty counties. During 
holidays ale and wine flowed copiously — and in the late seventeenth century 
there were lots of holidays: religious celebrations, harvest festivals, May Day 
and Midsummer feasts, parish wakes and Shrovetide revels, Whitsuntide, 
Hocktide, Rogationtide, Guy Fawkes’ Day, royal birthdays and other political 
anniversaries. The rise of gin after 1700 did not slow growth in the flood of ale 
and beer — between 1690 and 1740 the number of gallons of ale on which excise 
taxes were paid increased from 843,000 to 7,200,000. Coal heavers and other 
heavy lifters were allotted eight pints of strong beer a day as part of the job. 
Sailors drank flip (1695), beer with a shot of gin or brandy. 

Beer and ale served other purposes too. Poverty usually meant hunger. 
Septic systems would not be invented till the nineteenth century, and it was 
often dangerous to drink the local water. Ale and beer offered much-needed 
calories and could become “a staple nutritional necessity.” This does not mean 
that all ale was pure and wholesome - in his 1691 Collection of [dialect] English 
Words John Ray includes “To Leint ale, to put Urine into it to make it strong.’ 
For those who did not cook for themselves, alehouses could supply food as 
well as drink. Since many alehouse-keepers were widows or men past labor, 
alehouses helped some of the poor to continue to live independently as they 
got “old” (that is, fifty or sixty). Making and selling beer, without a license, was 
a common part-time job.” 

Evenings in an alehouse, people played games, many of them now forgotten. 
Clark names two that are recorded in OED2: Mississippi ‘a game ... in which 


6 A picture of a quern — Thirsk 2006: Fig. 13, opp. p. 189; Cobbett’s lunch - Dyck 14. 

7 Ale-houses as the centers of social lives — Wrightson 1982: 168; the number of ale-houses and 
consumption of beer — Clark 1983: 6, 15, 209, 212; numerous holidays — Hutton, ch. 7; leint — 
Ray 42; beer as “a nutritional necessity” — Wrightson 1981: 2. 
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balls are driven against cushions at the side of a table so as to go through arches’; 
Bumble-puppy ‘An old game resembling bagatelle’ Puff and dart, also in Clark, 
may be found in Wright's English Dialect Dictionary as a game of darts blown at 
a target through a tube, played in Northamptonshire, North Yorkshire, and the 
Isle of Wight. One country game that goes back to a more chivalric age appears 
in Coles’s 1676 dictionary: ‘Quintain, a wedding-sport (in Shropshire, &c.) run- 
ning a-tilt with poles against a Quintin, a thick plank set fast in the high-way. 

Popular recreations in 1700 did not require much equipment. ‘Pimpompet, 
fi an antick dance of three kicking each others bum’ (Coles 1676). One won- 
ders how long before a ‘dance’ of mutual bum-kicking changed into a brawl. 
Another country recreation that survived well into the nineteenth century: 
‘Plow-Monday, next after Twelfth-day, when our Northern Plow-men beg 
Plow-money to drink, and in some places if the Plow-man (after that daies 
work) come with his whip to the kitchin-hatch and cry Cock in the pot, be- 
fore the maid saies Cock on the Dunghill, he gains a Cock for Shrove-Tuesday’ 
(Coles 1676). On Shrove Tuesday a traditional sport was squailing at roosters, 
throwing sticks at them — not a high-tech form of amusement.® 

Pimpompet is colorful enough, but it also illustrates some of the hazards of 
working with old dictionaries. A 1993 article by R. W. Bailey on “Old Dictionaries, 
New Knowledge” points out that pimpompet may be found in a book sixty-five 
years older than Coles, Randle Cotgrave’s Dictionary of the French and English 
Tongues (1611); that the word appears in Rabelais’s Gargantua; and that pim- 
pompet was translated by Thomas Urquhart in 1653 as bumbockdousse. So pim- 
pompet the word came out of a book not a tavern. It seems to be more French 
than English and probably not a common English country game at all. 

Old words also name children’s games that no one plays any more. A rhyme 
giving directions for “Pitch and Hussel” appears in one of the very first chil- 
dren’s books, A Little Pretty Pocket-Book of 1744, by John Newbery: “Poise your 
Hand fairly, / And pitch plump your Slat; / Then shake for all Heads, / And turn 
down the Hat.” Hussel might be ‘hustle, but slat has multiple meanings, and 
how a slat can be plumply pitched or how you “shake for all Heads” I won't try 
to say. Again, minimal equipment needed. This same Little Pretty Pocket-Book 
mentions “Base-Ball,” long before the word or the game became popular in the 
United States, and includes a picture, a wood-cut of boys playing the game 
with bases shaped like tree stumps. 

A number of the most unfamiliar old words belonged to life on the farm. 
‘Pegging, a Term us’d by Sow-gelders, when they cure Hogs of a Disease call’d 
the Garre’ (Kersey 1708). ‘Paddle-staff, a long Staff, with an Iron spike at one end 


8 Ale-house games — Clark 1983: 319; squailing —- Malcolmson 45. 
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of it, much us’d by Mole-catchers’ (Kersey 1708). We forget how many different 
small animals and birds country folk used to kill and (usually) eat. Probably 
they also drank liquids we do not drink: ‘Accodrine, Drink made of Acorns’ 
(Coles 1676). If you have ever bitten into an acorn, you will wonder how sucha 
drink could have been made drinkable. 

A word that tells us something about making the wheels of wagons and 
carts during the long centuries before rubber tires were invented: ‘Strake, the 
Iron with which the Fellies of a Wheel are bound’ (Kersey 1708). Fellies are 
the curved pieces of wood attached to the spokes of a wheel, around which the 
strake is fitted. In those days every road was dirt or stone, and they could be 
crowded with “drugges and foure wheeled carts,” some pulled by eight horses. 
A drug is ‘a low truck for the carriage of timber and other heavy articles. Those 
drugs and wagons did not move themselves, and a multitude of old words apply 
to the horses that hauled them along. John Worlidge (1675?) defines acopum as 
“a Fomentation to allay the sense of Weariness. Also a Medicine for Horses.’ 
Among other diseases that horses came down with, according to W. Gibson 
(1735) were Stavers, Staggers, Morfounding, Glanders, Mourning of the Chine, 
Strangles, Anticor. The highly sophisticated discipline for horses that we know 
as “dressage” was called in the eighteenth century “the manage”: “aculer is used, 
in the manage, for the motion of a horse when, in working upon volts [ vaults, 
jumps], he does not go far enough forward”; or “caveson ... in the manage, a sort 
of nose-band, sometimes of iron, sometimes of leather or wood.”9 

A number of old farming words describe earth, soil. It may be graumy ‘clog- 
ging, or hurlocky ‘stony. Gravel can be “of a hawky voracious nature,” and clay, 
puzzlingly, may be malmish, which is at once soft, mellow, and heavy.!° 

A large number of trades were common in pre-industrial communities but 
do not exist in developed countries today. All kinds of things had to be made 
and repaired locally, things that are now manufactured many miles away. 
Pre-industrial communities differed from ours not only in what got bought or 
sold but also in occupational identities and culture: many people did things 
for a living that few people nowadays have even heard of. A whitesmith was 
‘a. A worker in ‘white iron’; a tinsmith. b. One who polishes or finishes metal 
goods, as distinguished from one who forges them’ A pinder was ‘an officer of 
a manor, having the duty of impounding stray beasts.’ A stray cow or pig could 
destroy a lot of barley or beans in a short time. A clogger was ‘One who makes 
clogs, or wooden soles for shoes. Lorimer (Coles 1676): ‘a trade and Company 


9 “Drugges” — Wrightson 2000: 173; aculer and caveson — Wallis 1775. 
10  Graumy, hurlocky, hawky, malmish — Britten 21, 26, 23, 64. 
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in London that make Bits, Spurs, and all small Iron-work’ A currier (Johnson 
1755) was ‘One who dresses and pares leather for those who make shoes, or 
other things.’ 

The historian Peter Laslett listed other obsolete professions: a whittawer 
was a saddler, and a badger was a corn-dealer. Equally obscure are the plash- 
ers, but to plash appears in Johnson’s Dictionary as ‘to interweave branches, 
with a quote from Evelyn on planting and plashing quicksets. So a plasher 
worked to strengthen hedges, the all-important fences between fields. Also 
obsolete: a horner worked fashioning the horns of cattle into spoons or the 
semi-transparent sides of lanterns; an eggler sold or exchanged the eggs 
of wild birds. In the seventeenth century people could take old clothes to a 
botcher, a tailor specializing in repairs. The modern meaning of to botch ‘to 
bungle’ suggests that botchers were not known for finesse and didn't charge 
a lot of money — but also that much-mended clothes were worn a lot more 
often in those days. Samuel Pepys (the ambitious and gregarious civil servant, 
best known for his intimate diary) had his laundry taken to a whitster to be 
bleached (12 and 13 August, 1667). 

The policy registers of the Sun Fire Office for 1726-29 include three now- 
discontinued professions for women: slopseller ‘a dealer in slop-clothing, and 
slops turn out to be cheap ready-made clothes of various kinds; throster = 
throwster ‘one who twists silk fibres into raw silk or raw silk into thread’; pinker 
‘one who punches designs in cloth, leather, etc? More than sixty professions 
for women are mentioned in these policy registers; there was more variety 
in eighteenth-century women’s work than has sometimes been recognized. 
(Amanda Vickery points out that women’s role in the eighteenth century was 
very often “managerial,” and connected to the public sphere in many ways.) 
There is good evidence that in London more than 60% of women aged 25-44 
had jobs that helped to maintain them and/or their families — “paid work 
was something done for the most part by poor women and most women 
were poor.”!2 


11 + Whittawer, badger — Laslett 44; whitesmith, pinder — Overton 36, 26; clogger - Thompson 
1963: 643; horner — Cockayne 223; eggler — Kacirk 1997: 78; botcher — Butler, Hudibras 1 ii 
543- 

12 Policy Registers 1726-9 — Earle 1989b: 170; “managerial” roles for women — Vickery 1998: 9; 
“most women were poor” — Earle 198ga: 338. 
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2 A Village Doles Out Punishments 


A number of old words evoke a culture in which women were treated as inferior 
and subordinate beings. Here is a ritual of punishment that was recognized in 
an early law dictionary (Cowell's Interpreter, 1607) and given wide circulation 
first in Spectator 614 (1714) and then in successive editions of Bailey’s Universal 
Etymological English Dictionary (1721; 14th ed. 1751): 


Free Bench, the Custom of the Manors of East and West Embourn ... if 
a customary Tenant die, the Widow shall have her Free-Bench in all his 
Copyhold Land, Dum sola & casta fuerit, but if she commit Incontinency, 
she forefeits her Estate; yet if she will come into the Court, riding back- 
wards on a black Ram, with his Tail in her Hand, and say the Words 
following, the Steward is bound by the Custom to re-admit her to her 
Free Bench. 


Here lam, 

Riding upon a black Ram, 

Like a Whore as Iam; 

And for my Crinkum Crancum, 

Have lost my Bincum Bancum; 

And for my Tail’s Game, 

Have done this worldly Shame; 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr Steward, let me have my land again. 


The widow refers to her “Tail,” perhaps because “there had been no [non- 
taboo?]| Latin or Greek words or any in the European vernacular languages for 
the female sex organs.” This entry may remind us of the skimmington-ride in- 
flicted on the hero of Hardy’s novel The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886); in that 
case also the mob’s attitude towards women is contemptuous and sadistic. 
Susan Staves explains the “bench” part of free bench as a reference to the dower 
right of a widow whose husband had owned land in customary tenure, “where 
there was only one house,’ so that “the widow would be entitled to particular 
space within it”! 

‘Cucking-stool, Ducking-stool, Cokestool, or Tumbrel’ (Coles 1676). OED2 
describes this piece of furniture as ‘An instrument of punishment for- 
merly in use for scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent tradespeople, etc., 
consisting of a chair (sometimes in the form of a close-stool), in which the 


13 No words for female sex organs — Fletcher 35; the dower rights of widows — Staves 28. 
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offender was fastened and exposed to the jeers of the bystanders, or con- 
veyed to a pond or river and ducked’ It quotes texts dating from 1308 to 1825. 
Branks: ‘A scold’s bridle... a kind of iron framework to enclose the head, 
having a sharp metal gag or bit which entered the mouth and restrained 
the tongue. 

Community punishments of this sort were not aimed solely at women. The 
“rough music” that E. P. Thompson discusses in Customs in Common was used 
to shame wife-beaters and adulterers and womanizers, as well as scolds and 
shrews. Such customs were international (charivari in France, scampanate 
in Italy, Katzenmusik in Germany), and they suggest that in some respects 
small pre-industrial communities exerted tighter control over their residents 
than we do today. These rituals of humiliation seem to have been orches- 
trated almost as parades, as public celebrations. Small towns in seventeenth- 
century England have been referred to as ‘face-to-face’ communities, where 
everyone knows everyone else. What gave an extra bite to community pun- 
ishments like the pillory, the stocks, and skimmington rides was shame, 
a painful consciousness of what your fellow townspeople were thinking 
of you. 

Community control of daily life was greatly facilitated by lack of privacy in 
early modern England. “Case after case in the Consistory Court [the church 
court for offences against ecclesiastical law] depended on the evidence of 
neighbors.” Witnesses in London Consistory Courts of the 1630s testified that 
they had looked through keyholes or through holes in [uninsulated] walls and 
listened to beds bouncing. Parishes elected questmen whose duty was to pres- 
ent townspeople at church courts for moral failings. Coles (1676) defines quest 
not as a knightly search for honor but as an ‘inquiry into misdemeanours (in 
the Ward).4 

If seventeenth-century villages could punish, they could also heal, accord- 
ing to one old word. ‘Love-daies, whereon Arbitrements were made, and con- 
troversies (among Neighbours) determined’ (Coles 1676). Bailey (1730) defines 
the term in almost the same words, but adds, ‘for the restoring of mutual Love 
and Charity. The word is not obsolete, according to OF D3; it appeared in print 
as recently as 1998. 


14 Branks - Mendelson & Crawford 7; gruesome pictures of cucking-stool, charivari, and 
branks may be found in Fletcher 1995, Plates 6-10; Ingram 1985; consistory courts — Earle 
1989b: 242; face-to-face communities —- Underdown 85. 
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3 Cooking and Fating 


A great deal happened in the cooking world in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, for this was the period during which haute cuisine evolved, mostly 
in France. A famous cookbook by La Varenne, published in France in 1651, in- 
troduces some basic techniques that are still standard operating procedures in 
a high-quality kitchen of the twenty-first century: reducing sauces, roux, egg- 
whites for clarifying consommé, bouillon as the base for many different soups. 
In late seventeenth-century England, however, what seems to have counted 
was the sheer quantity of meat — beef, lamb, pigeon, ham, chicken, fish, veni- 
son, and rabbit could all appear at one meal. In 1660 Samuel Pepys, then just 
beginning his career, not a wealthy man by any reckoning, was served “a very 
fine dinner” by his wife: marrow bones, mutton, veal, fowl, pullets, larks, a tart, 
ox-tongue, anchovies, prawns, and cheese (26 January, 1660). In his diary for 
23 April, 1667, Evelyn remarks that “The Cheere was extraordinary, each knight 
having 40 dishes to his messe.” 

The diet of an agricultural laborer, however, was mainly coarse bread and 
pottage, with eggs, field greens, and dairy as more or less routine supplements. 
Pease pudding, oatmeal porridge, and frumenty (boiled barley with skim milk) 
were standard items in villages throughout England well into the nineteenth 
century. Sir Kenelm Digby’s cook-book of 1669 gives multiple variations on 
mead (honey beer), 109 of them. An English cook-book of 1615, written for 
housewives not chefs, classifies anything fried as “fricassee,” including eggs, 
bacon, and fritters. The quantity of bread that working-class folk consumed 
was astonishing: one family bought thirteen quartern loaves for a week, four 
pounds each, that is fifty-two pounds of bread. Does this clarify the line from 
the Lord’s prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread?” Potatoes didn’t become a 
staple till the mid-eighteenth century. 

A number of old words suggest that food for most people around 1700 
was quite different from now. ‘Beatilles, certain Tid-bits; as Cocks-Combs 
Goose-Gibblets, Gizzards, etc., to be put into Pies or Potages’ (Kersey 1708). 
For beatilles OED2 refers us to battalia pie and gives texts from 1664 (Evelyn) to 
1837 (Disraeli). This is, they say, a French word garbled in Anglicization (and so 
it is omitted from OED3). ‘Sousee [in Cookery] a Jelly made of Hog’s Ears and 
Feet, sliced and stew’d in Vinegar and Sugar’ (Bailey 1730). ‘Braughwham; A 
Dish made of Cheese, Eggs, Clap-bread and Butter boiled together’ (Ray 1691: 
u). Lear ‘liquid poured into a pie after it has been baked’ (Thirsk 2006: 185; 


15 La Varenne and massive meals — Mennell 71-3, 62-3; fifty-two pounds of bread — Thirsk 
2006: 217. 
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not in OED3 as of 7 Nov. 2012). Haslet: “Liver and Crow [intestines], Kidney 
and Skirts [diaphragm or midriff] ... mixed with a great deal of Sage and Sweet 
Herbs, Pepper, Salt, and Spice, so rolled in the Caul and roasted” — this last is a 
recipe from Hannah Glasse’s famous cookbook of 1747 (160). It sounds like hag- 
gis. Glasse copied a number of recipes from the Frenchman Massialot, but she 
evidently did not like them, referring to one as “an odd Jumble of Trash” (53). 
Tomatoes are totally absent from her cuisine, and so are egg-whites. 

Joan Thirsk has reminded us that early modern English food, even for the 
poor, was not boring. It was fresh, unpackaged, unrefrigerated: milk from the 
cow, grain just ground. She is sure that vegetables and herbs had more taste 
then. As for variety, pottage ‘thick soup or stew’ (“no longer a term in English 
cookery,” according to OED1), was the “basic daily” cooked dish, and pottages 
varied enormously; to accompany any of the four major cereals, the cook could 
boil up almost any vegetable, and herbs ad libitum. If a family acquired a whole 
carcass, everything edible was eaten, kidney, liver, tripe, cheek, nose, feet, head. 

A surprise to me is Kersey’s definition of stove: ‘a Stew, or hot Bath: Among 
Confectioners, a little Closet well stopt up on all Sides, to hold Sweet-meats that 
are to be dried? The OZ D2 quotes a similar definition in a dictionary of 1735, but 
otherwise defines a stove as something that heats a room. Cooking in Hogarth’s 
“A Harlot’s Progress” (1731) is done over an open fire. When did wood or coal 
stoves specially designed for cooking arrive on the scene? Hannah Glasse men- 
tions “a Stove that draws well” in 1747. Wikipedia (11/7/12) says that a Castrol 
stove for cooking appeared in France in 1735, and that the Franklin Stove of 1741 
was intended to serve both for cooking and for heating. Count Rumford’s cook- 
ing stoves date only from the end of the eighteenth century. Sense 7 of range 
in Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) is ‘A kitchen grate, to illustrate which Johnson 
quotes “Bacon’s Physical Remains”: “the implements of the kitchen are spits, 
ranges, cobirons and pots.” Since ovens were not commonplace in villages, and 
since almost every house and tavern had at least one fireplace, it seems likely 
that meat boiled or roasted over an open flame would have been the fanciest 
dish that most working-class families of 1700 could consume from one end of 
the year to the next.16 

It is worth reminding ourselves here that working-class folk in our period 
often got less food than they needed. Mark Overton observes that “The daily 
intake of kilocalories [during 1750-1800] averaged 2000, which is lower than 
that necessary to sustain hard physical work.” It is currently estimated that six 
hours of shoveling for someone weighing 150 pounds requires 2520 calories, 
and the dawn-to-dusk working day of the seventeenth century lasted a lot 


16 Fora careful account of cooking in general, C. Davidson, ch 3. 
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longer than six hours. A bad harvest would be followed by wide-spread want 
and hunger. The most common kind of public disturbance in the eighteenth 
century was food riots. Two thirds of 275 disturbances recorded between 1735 
and 1800 were sparked by shortages of food. Ten people were killed in the 1753 
food riots, twenty-four wounded.!” 


4 Remnants of Feudalism 


“Feudalism as a social system in England disappeared with the fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century commutation of labour services, and the rise of peasant fam- 
ilies ... into the landed gentry.’ Perhaps so, but numerous studies of agrarian 
change in the early modern period discuss different forms that “the use of cus- 
tomary labor services” (versus wage labor and contractual arrangements) took 
in different regions of England. Feudal relationships — that is, “true villenage 
(involving labor services in addition to customary dues and payments to the 
manorial lord)” continued to be an element in rural life, especially in the north, 
through the eighteenth century. The historian David Ogg describes a statute of 
1660 that “abolished the Court of Wards with tenure by knight service ..., and 
converted that tenure into free and common socage. The Act did not affect 
rents or heriots from crown lands due in respect of tenements ...; nor did it 
abolish tenure by grand sergeanty nor tenure by copy and court roll; but pur- 
veyance, with provisioning and pre-emption for the royal household was taken 
away” (I, 159). Ogg’s picture of the dismantling of feudal laws seems simultane- 
ously to affirm the survival of other feudalisms, which he names with a string 
of old or technical words: socage ‘a tenure by some husbandry, service to the 
Lord of the fee’ (Coles 1676); heriot ‘a render of the best beast or other good (as 
custom may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant’; sergeanty ‘a form of 
feudal tenure on condition of rendering some specified personal service to the 
king’; purveyance ‘the requisition and collection of provisions, etc., as a right 
or prerogative, especially the monarch’s right to buy cheaply or seize food or 
ale and use local horses, carts, labor. As late as 1776 Adam Smith boasted that 
“Great Britain is ... the only monarchy in Europe where the oppression of pur- 
veyance has been entirely abolished.”!® 


17 Thirsk on food — 2006: xi, 9, 88-93; a 1747 stove that draws well — Glasse 53; 2000 calories — 
Overton 125; 2520 calories — myfitnesspal.com, accessed 4/5/15; food riots — Rudé 35-45, 
Randall ch. 4. 

18 “Feudalism... disappeared”— Perkin 25; “true villenage”- Hopcroft 1563; heriot- 
Blackstone 1767, in OED2; quote from Adam Smith — OED2 s.v. purveyance. 
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Various traces of feudalism show up in early dictionaries as the services that 
farmers were expected to perform in exchange for their tenancy — ‘Gavelrep, 
the Duty of Reaping, at the Command of the Lord of the Manour’ (Kersey 
1708); ‘Benerth, a Service which the Tenant heretofore render'd to his Lord, 
with his Plough and Cart’ (Kersey 1708; Bailey 1721 & 1751). Gavelkind was 
a system of land tenure found in Kent (and in Wales and Ireland) by which 
heirs male divided the land equally. We still find in Johnson's 1755 Dictionary 
‘Faldage, A privilege which anciently several lords reserved to themselves of 
setting up folds for sheep, in any fields within their manors, and ‘Cornage, A 
tenure which obliges the landholder to give notice of an invasion by blowing a 
horn.’ Medievalists still use the term ‘Allodium, A possession held in absolute 
independence, without any acknowledgement of a lord paramount’ (Johnson 
1755). Keith Wrightson mentions thirlage, the obligation to use the lord’s mill 
and smithy. 

The technical terminology of feudalism was becoming obsolete after 1650, 
but a number of such words can still be found in modern histories of agricul- 
ture. Estovers are ‘Wood which a tenant is privileged to take from his landlord’s 
estate so far as it is necessary for repairing his house, hedges, implements, etc.’ 
The common of shack was a villager’s right to graze animals on the stubble left 
over after the harvest of common land. A merchet was ‘A fine paid by a tenant 
or bondsman to his overlord for liberty to give his daughter in marriage, and 
in “the aulde laws of Scotland” an earl had to pay twelve “kye” (cows) whereas 
a freeman paid only one.!9 

Perhaps the most spectacular display of feudal regalia in seventeenth- 
century England took place at the coronation of Charles 11 in 1661. In the pro- 
cession to Westminster Cathedral marched not only the dukes and earls and 
barons one might have expected but also the “Knight Harbinger” (‘one sent on 
before [a royal train] to purvey lodgings’), “puisne Serjeants” (puisne ‘younger’; 
Sergeant 4.a. ‘a body of men of knightly rank, required to be in immedi- 
ate attendance on the king’s person, to arrest traitors and other offenders’), 
“Pursuivants at Arms” (defined in Phillips 1658: ‘The four Pursuivants at Arms 
are those that attend the Heralds, and are called Bluemantle, Rougecrosse, 
Rougedragon, and Percullis’), and various “equerries” (attendants on the king, 
originally in charge of his horses).?° 


19 Gavelkind, thirlage — Wrightson 2000: 62, 73; estovers, common of shack, merchet — Overton 
24, 31; “the aulde laws” — OED2 Bibliography, s.v. “Skene.” 

20 See the opening pages of Ogilby 1662. For details of the iconography of Charles 11’s coro- 
nation, see Jenkinson 44-74. Puisne Serjeants and Pursuivants at Arms sound archaic to 
American ears, but both titles are still current in the U. K., Ireland, India, and Australia. 
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Most Englishmen lived in villages (in 1700, 88% according to Wrightson), 
far away from coronations, and they would have encountered the remnants 
of feudal land tenure in commons and common fields, land the legal rights for 
use of which were shared in common among villagers. Many common fields 
were “open,” that is, unenclosed, unfenced. Overton estimates that about 30% 
of the land in all England was still unenclosed in 1700. In Cambridgeshire and 
Berkshire, open fields made up more than half the total arable acreage. Two 
thirds of the land in late eighteenth-century Cumbria was held in “customary” 
tenure, which is not necessarily the same as “common” land but falls well short 
of the exclusive rights of ownership we assign to private property today. As late 
as the 1667 edition of a law book cited by G. E. Aylmer, “All Lands are holden 
of the King immediately, or of some other person’; this was simply not true in 
1667, but it reflects assumptions about the owership of land. Common lands 
could be arable fields, plowed and planted in long strips (furlongs) separated 
by “greenswarded balks, locally also called ‘linches” (= ‘links’?); or they could 
be pastures, meadows, marshes, heaths, or woods. A great deal of land, in other 
words, was not “owned” outright as it usually is now; rather, different people 
had different rights to the use of it at different times, rights to plant or glean or 
gather wood or graze a cow. Some common fields were closed, and some open 
fields were not “common.” 

Much of the life of farming folk who depended on common land was orga- 
nized around community needs. Common-field agriculture required all avail- 
able bodies to work on essential collective actions, such as making hay and 
harvesting major crops. Before the introduction of turnips and clover (eigh- 
teenth century) and artificial fertilizers (nineteenth century), a usual method 
of maintaining fertility was “folding” — everyone’s sheep and cattle were herded 
into a fallow field so that their tath (‘dung’) would revive the exhausted soil. 
Molehills had to be spuddled (‘Now dialectal. To turn over, dig up, stir or work 
at’). Each household’s rights to a given use of common land were negotiated at 
courts “which all tenants were obliged to attend.” Rules for all this sharing, and 
punishments for offenses against these rules, were also decided collectively by 
the “homage” of the village (homage ‘The body of tenants attending a mano- 
rial court, or the jury at such a court’; also in Coles 1676). At the same time, 
everyone was neighbors with everyone else, and neighborliness meant mutual 
assistance, advice, reproof, borrowing, lending, celebrating together. As late 
as 1773, Parliament “allowed field-reeves elected by common-field farmers to 


21 88% - Wrightson 1982: 128; 30% unenclosed — Overton 148; estimates of the amount of 
common land in Cambridgeshire and Berkshire — Scrutton 114; in Cumbria — Searle 109; 
Aylmer 92; linches — Kerridge 12; different rights to different uses of land — Kerridge 5. 
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enforce by-laws passed by town meetings.” Coles (1676): ‘Reeve, Reve, Greve, a 
Governour, the Bailiff of a Franchise or Mannour. 22 

A village organized around common-field agriculture — the norm in many 
parts of eighteenth-century England — was far more oriented to community 
values than to the individualistic, entrepreneurial values of today’s capital- 
ists. J. M. Neeson has made a compelling case for the survival of common-field 
farming throughout the eighteenth century, of country people who lived by 
community values and by the rhythms of the land, until parliamentary en- 
closure legally extinguished the commons. Since common rights adhered 
originally to every acre of land — in Blackstone’s words, those rights were “in- 
separably incident to the grant of the lands” — they could be destroyed only 
by an Act of Parliament, not by any purchase, lease, or subdivision. There was 
a steady growth of such acts of Parliament after mid-century, and about 100 
enclosure acts per year from 1800 to 1814. But for most of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, common-field agriculture of some sort was pervasive and accepted as 
a norm. 

Old words were part of the metabolism of common-field communities, and 
historians have had to learn old words, learn to speak that language. So com- 
moners in J. M. Neeson take trouse and kids of bushes from a pightle of land, 
and in the fen country they could “steep hemp in haff toles.” After drifts, hay- 
wards watched for agistment and unknobbed cattle. Manorial juries set stints 
for leys and balks. Reeves supervised “the haining of the fields.” The pinder got 
a double pinlock for each unringed pig he found (the ring on the end of a piggy- 
wig’s nose in the nursery rhyme was to keep the pig from digging). “The co- 
existence of turbary in forests and commons” encouraged folk to take wood for 
fuel from any forest.?3 

In seventeenth-century England, the “financial revolution” had not yet hap- 
pened, and the power of community values was strengthened by the impor- 
tance of credit (as opposed to cash) in economic life. Our kind of paper money 
did not yet exist. There were chronic shortages of coins, and clipping or coun- 
terfeiting had reduced the value of most of those in circulation. Written bills 
of credit of various kinds facilitated large purchases and loans, but almost all 
ordinary financial exchanges among individuals involved credit not cash. “The 


22 Tath, spuddled - Kerridge 81, 90; obligatory attendance at court — Wrightson 2000: 76; 
neighborliness — Overton 44; field-reeves — Kerridge 73. 

23 Alphabetically: balk ‘ridge between two furrows’; drift ‘driving of cattle to count them or 
brand them (etc.)’; haff‘a shallow freshwater lagoon’; to hain ‘to enclose or protect with 
fence or hedge’; kid ‘bundle of twigs or brushwood’; pightle ‘small field or enclosure, pad- 
dock’; pinlock ‘pound-keeper’s fee’; tole ‘tin-plated sheet iron’ [?]; trouse ‘brushwood, cut- 
tings from hedges’; turbary ‘land where turf of peat may be dug for fuel.’ 
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early modern economy was a system of cultural, as well as material, exchanges 
in which the central mediating factor was trust.” Within any community, there- 
fore, one’s reputation, one’s public character and morals could play a crucial 
role in even the most trivial and impersonal transactions. Is it wholly acciden- 
tal that a seventeenth-century word for ‘reputation, name, was the same as the 
word for “the individual designation of a single person”? In Iago’s words, “He 
that filches from me my good name ... makes me poor indeed.”?4 


5 Hunting 


Hunting in eighteenth-century England may remind us of Squire Western, in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, who could not resist the bugles of a fox-hunt even in the 
midst of desperately trying to retrieve his lost daughter — or of Black George in 
the same novel, poaching for rabbits when he was supposed to be preserving 
the game. But hunting also had a European-wide royal context: it was what the 
king and his courtiers at Versailles did every morning, if possible, till 3PM, after 
which they would gamble, drink, dine, and dance till 3am. A modern history of 
hunting: “Vivre, en roi, Cest chasser, et chasser reguliérement ... Ce divertisse- 
ment est une part du metier de roi” (To live as a king is to hunt, and to hunt 
regularly ... This recreation is part of the king’s job). In England, Queen Anne 
and all three Georges were passionate hunters.?5 

The rights to firewood and small game from forests, however, were im- 
portant to folks living in or near them. According to Joan Thirsk, they were 
in many cases the oldest kind of common rights, “the residue of more exten- 
sive rights that manorial lords curtailed, but could not altogether deny.” One 
consequence of the conflict between these rights and the royal prerogative to 
preserve deer in Windsor Forest was the Black Act of 1723, the notorious act 
of Parliament that created “at a blow some fifty new capital offenses.” During 
hard times, poor folk might migrate to forests so as to survive. Around 1650, 
Rockingham Forest “witnessed a great expansion of the cottaging population, 
most of whom lived by pasturing animals and despoiling the woods.’*6 

The dimensions of eighteenth-century English forests were defined by reg- 
ular “perambulations of the meers, metes and bounds,” that is by physically 


24 “Trust” necessary for all exchanges — Muldrew 2001: 85. 

25 Hunting at Versailles and in eighteenth-century England — Blanning 2007: 393 (quoting 
P. Salvadori), 408-10. 

26 Forest rights — Thirsk 1964: 4; the Black Act - Thompson 1975: 21; Rockingham Forest — 
Wrightson 1982: 127. 
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walking the boundaries. Even purlieus, areas adjacent to but no longer legally 
part of royal forests, might be subject to Forest Law if royal deer wandered into 
them. The courts that “regulated agistment and common rights” in the forests 
were swanimotes. Agistment ‘the opening of a forest for a specified time to live 
stock’ — the word also applies outside forests, and was used as recently as 1955 
in the (London) Times. 

The early dictionaries record technical terms from Forest Law, the legal code 
designed to protect the king’s game, a code which was adopted and adapted 
by lesser landlords all over Britain. ‘Hambling of Dogs cut out the balls of the 
Dogs feet, (for preservation of the Kings game)’ (Coles 1676). ‘Backberond ... 
one of the 4 Circumstances or Cases, wherein a Forester may arrest the Body 
of an Offender against Vert or Venison in the Forest’ (Worlidge 1726). Vert is 
‘green vegetation growing in a wood or forest and capable of serving as cover 
for deer’; you could be arrested for poaching not only game but also bushes. 
Back-berond was well-established enough to be listed in John Rastell’s early law 
dictionary of 1579.2” 

As firearms came in, falconry went out, but it left quite a few old words. 
‘Binding signifies tiring, or when a Hawk seizes’ (Kersey 1708). ‘Bewts, pieces 
of Leather, to which the Hawk’s Bells are fasten’d and button’d to their Legs’ 
(Kersey 1708, also in Coles 1676; but the word is bewet in OED and 2). 


Blest paper credit! last and best supply! 

That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 

Gold imped by thee can compass hardest things, 
Can pocket states, can fetch or carry Kings, 


wrote Alexander Pope in his “Epistle to Bathurst” (1733). To imp is to graft a 
feather on a hawk’s wing for additional strength. The word callow now means 
‘lacking adult sophistication, but in 1676 it meant ‘downy, unfledg’d, not feath- 
ered’ — a technical term in falconry has been transferred from bird to human, 
the biological/physical adapted to the psychological/personal (see Allan 2012). 


6 Proverbs 


Proverbs are almost as universal in language as are jokes. They have been col- 
lected from hundreds of countries, and some of them go back thousands of 


27 Meers (boundaries), agistment, swanimote — Pettit 6, 24, 25; backberond, vert — Worlidge 
(1726); Rastell’s law dictionary — Schafer 11 24. 
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years. They are a species of “wisdom” literature (which is a reason for their 
inclusion in the Bible), but they are also demotic, grounded in the life of ordi- 
nary people. Like jokes, they circulate in speech; they are mostly oral in origin. 
They have been defined as “strategies for situations,” but they are often mere 
cliché. King Alfred was fond of them in the ninth century, Queen Elizabeth in 
the sixteenth. So were Solomon and Mao Tse-tung. John Locke collected them. 
Among the Anang in Nigeria, judicial courts decided cases on the basis not of 
precedent but of proverbs, with the prosecution offering one set of proverbs 
and the defense another. ‘Old words’ survive in proverbs, and something of an 
older culture does also, the culture of people whose education has not been in 
academic institutions. 

“All ekes, said the Wren when she pist into the sea.” To eke is ‘To increase, add 
to, lengthen.’ It survives in present-day English largely in the expression “to eke 
out.” “All ekes” means that ‘any little bit helps.’ It is the shortest proverb I know. 


na 


It has several close cousins, “sands form the mountain,” “every little makes a 
mickle, but I like it better because the wren is so small and the sea so large. 

“A great dowry is a bed full of brabbles.” To brabble in OED2 is ‘To dispute 
captiously; to quarrel noisily’ and is marked as obsolete or archaic except in 
dialect. The noun may be found in Shakespeare (Henry v) and Milton. Is it ono- 
matopoetic? It crops up again in one of the proverbs in Bailey’s 1736 dictionary: 
“Brabbling curs never want [i.e., lack] sore Ears” (16). 

“The grounsel speaks not save what it heard of the hinges.” A grounsel is ‘A 
timber serving as a foundation to carry a superstructure ... Now rare except in 
technical use’ From grounsel came our modern word, sill. I am not sure just 
what this proverb means — that the lowliest people are poorly informed? Why 
hinges and not studs or floorboards? Or, since the language of hinges is noth- 
ing but creeks and squeaks, that the common people speak only complaints? 
There may be a political message here. I can think of one for another of Ray’s 
proverbs: “It’s a bad sack [that] will abide no clouting.” Clouting ‘The act of 
mending, patching, etc. In the world of this proverb, a sack has to be tough.8 

Often the wisdom that can be found in proverbs, if any, is prudential. It 
tries to make the best of a bad thing, or to avoid all but the inevitable residue 
of folly in most human transactions. “Make Abb or warp of the business as 
soon as you can.” Abb ‘The woof or weft in a web: That is, always make or find 
substance or profit in any transaction as soon as possible. The metaphor here 
is weaving, and the advice is almost entrepreneurial. Another slightly cynical 
proverb, from the Bible and elsewhere: “Though thou shouldst bray a fool with 


28 “Strategies for situations” — Obelkevich 44; “All ekes” — Bailey 1736: 50; brabbles, grounsel, 
clouting — Ray 1670: 8, 12, 23. 
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a pestell in a mortar like oatmeal, yet will not his foolishness depart from him” 
(Prov. 22:27). To bray is ‘to pound’ A proverbial saying that cheerfully accepts 
an uncomfortable reality: “As crowse as a new washen Louse” — Ray glosses 
crowse as ‘Brisk, budge, lively, jolly’ Finally, two unoptimistic Yorkshire prov- 
erbs collected by George Meriton in 1685: “Beware of had I wist [i.e., known]”; 
“A Horse may Stumble on four feet.’29 


7 Magic 


Old words reflect not only a lost culture of village and farm but also lost arts 
and fields of knowledge. In 1650 magic was both a popular system of belief and 
a branch of learning studied at the universities. Public debates at Oxford were 
held in 1652 and 1669 on love philters. Confronted by the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father, a supernatural apparition, Marcellus turns to his university-educated 
friend: “Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio” — all that learning must have 
taught you how to handle magic. As late as 1671, “natural magic” for one learned 
author included “all the sciences physical and biological,” vision, light, sound, 
hearing, “white magic or applied mathematics,” the study of rare or hidden 
things, “the secrets of stones, plants and animals.” And if that last quotation 
seems a muddle, consider (a) that in 1730 Nathan Bailey defended a defini- 
tion of Magick by referring to the 1648 book entitled Mathematicall Magick 
by John Wilkins, one of the founding members of the Royal Society; (b) that 
Wilkins based his work on treatises by Robert Fludd (alchemical hermeticist) 
and John Dee (notorious both for math and magic); and (c) that Wilkins got his 
title from Cornelius Agrippa, author of a famous defense of magic dated 1531.30 
Renaissance ideas on magic lingered well into the eighteenth century. 

Keith Thomas begins his wonderful book on Religion and the Decline of 
Magic with a prologue on the “helplessness” of pre-industrial human beings 
against disease and disaster. 60% of all children born around 1660 were dead 
before they reached sixteen. Remedies for infection were few, making com- 
monplace injuries more dangerous. Lifelong deficiencies of vitamins A and D 


29 Abb -Tilley ı; the wording of this Biblical proverb is based on both the Coverdale and the 
King James translations (1535 and 1611); crowse — Ray 1691: 18; Meriton 87, 83. 

30 University lectures and the speech from Hamlet —- Thomas 1971: 226-7; natural magic as a 
very broad field of study in 1671 — Heilbron 1979: 10; Wilkins’s reliance on Fludd, Dee, and 
Agrippa — Yates 236-7. From “the rise of Christianity” to 1750, Spinoza is the only one who 
“categorically denies the possibility of miracles and supernatural occurrences wrought 
by magic” — Israel 2001: 218. But both Montesquieu (1748, Bk 12, Ch. 5) and Beccaria (1734, 
Ch. 13) speak out against witchcraft. 
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were widespread. Medicine had no way to combat most diseases. During the 
150 years before 1665, London had been free of bubonic plague for only twelve 
years. Most people couldn't afford a doctor, and the cure was often worse than 
the disease. Surgery was performed without anesthetic or antiseptic. All in- 
doors heat and light, even in the most splendid buildings, came from open 
flames, and fire-fighting equipment scarcely existed. 

It made sense, then, that in 1660, “religion, astrology and magic all pur- 
ported to help men [and women] with their problems by teaching them how 
to avoid misfortune and how to account for it when it struck.’ Magical events 
and practices were taken for granted in all the Christian sects. There were pil- 
grimages to the holy well of St. Winifred till 1800, and till approximately that 
date bells were rung in the churches to ward off lightning, people filched wa- 
fers from the Eucharist to cure diseases, and exorcisms figured among the rites 
of the Church of England. Protestants banished holy water and saints’ images 
but believed in the Devil, and in miracles, and in divine punishment for sin. 
They said that the Great Fire of 1666 was only what London deserved. George 
Fox, the Quaker, claimed to have cured more than 150 people by prayer. A sign 
of the changing position of magic in English culture of the late seventeenth 
century is that the cures Fox narrated in his journal were edited out when it 
was published in 1694. 

Most seventeenth-century English men and women believed in astrology 
too, as “an aspect of a generally accepted world picture.” Its specialty was pre- 
diction of the future — finding the right day and time for an important action, 
knowing in advance about the weather or a war. Medicine was astrological: dif- 
ferent parts of the body were ruled by different signs of the zodiac; and so was 
alchemy, which associated the seven planets and the sun and the moon with 
different chemical substances. Plants and minerals had deep affinities with the 
stars. In spite of the “new science” of Boyle and Newton, there was “a torrent” of 
astrological publications in England between 1642 and 1700. Between 1663 and 
1673 more than three million astrological almanacs were sold. The Witchcraft 
Act was not repealed in England till 1736. Magic was “a long-standing interest” 
of Daniel Defoe, that hard-headed journalist and spokesperson for the middle 
class. He affirmed the existence of witches as late as 1711 and published in 1727 
An Essay on the History and Reality of Apparitions." 

Ordinary village folk did not have access to the high magic of Neoplatonism 
or alchemy but relied on local charms and herbs and rituals — and on the 
“cunning” man or woman who lived nearby. Even in the nineteenth century 


31 These paragraphs are heavily indebted to Thomas 1971; quotations are from pp. 636, 285, 
the “flood” of almanacs from pp. 288, 294. 
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(1807) Robert Southey found “a Cunning-man, or a Cunning-woman ... near 
every town.” Southey’s is the last text cited by OE D2 for cunning man, which 
is marked as “obsolete (or ?dialectal)” and defined rather widely as ‘a fortune- 
teller, conjurer, ‘wise man’, ‘wise woman, wizard or witch. Coles’s Dictionary 
defines Abradacabra as ‘A Charm against Agues?’ OED2 gives the more usual 
spelling of abracadabra and tells us that this is ‘A cabalistic word, formerly 
used as a charm, and believed to have the power, when written in a triangu- 
lar arrangement, and worn round the neck, to cure agues, etc.” Abracadabra 
is certainly an old word, if as the OED? reports it “occurs first in a poem by 
Q. Severus Sammonicus, 2nd. century.” It is the only ‘magic word’ I know that 
survives in present-day English, unless you count presto. Other recorded magic 
words are more exotic: “dialanga, dracumino, diazinsebri, equally much.”3? 

John Kersey’s dictionary has nossoch as ‘a certain Excrement, or foul Matter, 
like a Jelly, which drops upon the Earth from some luxuriant Star’ Nossoch is 
not in OED3; but Kersey did not make it up, he only misspelled it. One column 
over from where nossoch ought to be in OED? is ‘Nostoc. Bot. [A name invented 
by Paracelsus.] A genus of unicellular Algae, having the cells arranged in rows 
which intertwine with each other and form a gelatinous mass.’ Magic, astrol- 
ogy, alchemy, and a certain amount of genuine empiricism are all mixed up 
in Paracelsus, the sixteenth-century Swiss physician who recommended mer- 
cury, lead, sulfur, and arsenic as medicines; his word for this species of algae 
did not appear in English until 1650.33 

The early dictionaries accept magic as a perfectly normal part of life. The 
definitions in Kersey (1708) and Bailey (1721) ascribe magical powers to witch, 
elf, and charm. Kersey’s definition of gossamer postulates mysterious forces 
and unexplained dangers: ‘a kind of thin Cobweb-like Vapour that hovers in 
the Air, and is suppos’d to rot Sheep.’ Kersey drew material from John Harris's 
Lexicon Technicum of 1704, a book which tried to be up to date on scientific mat- 
ters. Pepasmus, however, he defines as ‘a ripening of praeturnatural Humours. 
In its entry for preter, OED2 mentions praeternaturalis as a word employed in 
Scholastic Latin meaning ‘beyond, or outside nature.’ Nathan Bailey was also 
a well-educated man, and his dictionaries are full of magic: ‘Catoptromancy, 
divination by looking in a looking glass’; ‘Arseverse, a Spell written upon an 
House to preserve it from being burnt’; ‘Mummy [with some Physicians], a kind 
(as they pretend) of implanted Spirit, found chiefly in Carcasses when the in- 
fused Spirit is fled’4 It seems to me that some of these qualify as what Stanley 


32 Kieckhefer notes these p. 68, and others pp. 4, 65-6. 
33 On Paracelsus, see Dear 2019: 47-50 and Principe 2011: 83, 98. 
34 On Bailey as lexicographer, see Simpson 1989: 181-2. 
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Tambiah calls “pagan” magic, ritual actions that have power independent of 
god or the gods.35 

It is illuminating, and sometimes startling, to watch attitudes change in the 
different definitions of magic in seven dictionaries and encyclopedias pub- 
lished from 1658 to 1771. Jonathan Israel proposes that the “secularization and 
eradication of magic were central” to the new learning of the Enlightenment 
(2006: 427), and we can observe this process actually happening in the dic- 
tionaries. From 1658 to 1750, certain kinds of magic are good and lawful and 
efficacious; others are evil, forbidden (because diabolical), but also effica- 
cious. For Edward Phillips (1658), magic was “the study of the more occult 
and mysterious Arts,’ as honorable among the Persians as “Philosophy among 
the Grecians.” However, magic to “the vulgar” is a “Diabolical” art, “Sorcery or 
Witchcraft.” Coles (1676) agrees that magic can be either “Wisdom, Philosophy” 
or “Diabolical,” but he mentions “Natural Magick, the Science of Nature, which 
is lawfull, and the ground of all true Physick.” Kersey (1708) makes explicit the 
link between Natural Magic and ‘science, which includes alchemy: “Natural 
Magick or Natural Philosophy, a useful Science, teaching the Knowledge 
and mutual Application of Actives to Passives, so as to make many excellent 
Discoveries.” Applying “actives” to “passives” seems to have been a central 
alchemical procedure; at least that is what is implied by a text from Harris's 
Lexicon Technicum (1704): “Passive Principles, so the Chymists call Water and 
Earth, because either their Parts are at rest, or else at least not so rapidly moved 
as those of Spirit, Oil, and Salt, and so do serve to stop and hinder the quick 
Motion of the Active Principles” (OED1s.v. passive 6). 

Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopaedia (1728; seven editions through 1751) is 
more detailed but also more conflicted. “Natural Magick [according to the 
Description of some] is by Art and Industry to produce Vegetables before their 
natural Time, as ripe Roses, Figs, &c. in February; also the causing Lightening, 
Thunder, Rain, Winds, Transfigurations and Transmutations of Animals, 
such as Roger Bacon is said to have performed by Natural Magick.’ His entry 
for “Celestial Magick” is astrological, stating that celestial magic “attributes 
to Spirits a kind of Rule or Dominion over the Planets, and to the Planets, a 
Dominion over Men,” but it undercuts itself by calling this “a ridiculous kind 
of System.” He recognizes “Superstitious Magick,’ “performed by the invocation 
of Devils.” Having claimed that its effects are “very Evil and Wicked, tho’ very 
strange and surpassing the Power of Nature,” he undercuts himself again: “But 
their Power is not near what is imagined.” 


35 Tambiah 7. 
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Nathan Bailey (1730) copies Chambers, often word for word, and adds entries 
on Divine, White, and Mathematical Magick. The last, “with the Assistance of 
celestial Influences, produces seemingly miraculous Works; as, walking and 
speaking Images, as also by mechanical Science.... See Bishop Wilkins, &c.” The 
full entry for Magick in Bailey is 350 words long and lists Moses and Joshua 
and the apostles as magicians. In other words, it ignores the distinctions be- 
tween natural, supernatural, divine, and demonic that we take for granted, and 
gives magic full credit for doing real things. What seems like waffling to us (in 
Chambers and Bailey) is made possible by “the overlapping territories of phi- 
losophy, theology, and science” that students of magic had to cope with.36 

I was surprised to discover that these three eighteenth-century scholars, 
Chambers, Bailey, and Kersey, are echoing a famous sixteenth-century magi- 
cian and alchemist, Cornelius Agrippa, who wrote: “Natural magic ... make[s] 
known the hidden and secret powers of nature, ... uniting actives to passives ... 
as if some one had made roses flower in March or grapes ripen, or ... clouds, 
rain, thunder.” This quotation is from Agrippa’s Of the uncertainty and vanity of 
the sciences, English translation 1569.3” 

The change in world-view from 1728 to 1755 is radical. In Johnson’s 1755 dic- 
tionary magic has lost its supernatural powers: “MAGICK 1. The art of putting 
in action the power of spirits: it was supposed that both good and bad spir- 
its were subject to magick; yet magick was in general held unlawful; sorcery; 
enchantment. [texts from Shakespeare and Rogers] 2. The secret operations 
of natural powers. [text from Bacon] The skepticism here is of interest, re- 
membering that Johnson admitted the possibility of second sight and ghosts. 
By 1771, magic has become a bad thing entirely. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(first edition) dismisses it in a sentence: “Magic, originally signified only the 
knowledge of the more sublime parts of philosophy; but as the magi likewise 
professed astrology, divination and sorcery, the term magic became odious, 
being used to signify an unlawful diabolical kind of science, acquired by the 
assistance of the devil and departed souls.’ 

John Henry’s chapter on “Magic and the Origins of Modern Science” re- 
moves some of the confusion in this picture. He confirms Chambers’s distinc- 
tion between Natural Magic and other kinds: natural magic was the art of using 
“occult” qualities or powers in the natural world and therefore did not connect 
directly with ghosts or demons. “Occult” qualities or powers were those that 
had no visible or sensible explanation, such as magnetism, or fermentation, or 


36 © “Overlapping territories”: Stuart Clark on “The Scientific Status of Demonology,” 354. See 
also Kieckhefer 8-17, Dear 2019: 24, 58. 
37 Agrippa — Rossi 18-19. 
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the power of certain herbs to cure or kill. An ordinary person in 1661 would have 
found occult powers everywhere, in the weather, in vegetation, in illness, in di- 
gestion. “Mathematical magic” was the name used for contrivances, machines, 
and mathematical expressions that ordinary people couldn't understand; it 
was practiced in European courts as a kind of entertainment. Bishop Wilkins’s 
1646 book by that name shows arithmetically how a long enough lever can 
move the earth, which seemed magical to most readers. The English language 
ascribes delightfully positive powers to magic in the form of adjectives such 
as charming, enchanting, bewitching, and (some of the time) magical. Other 
European languages may do the same — charmant, bezaubernd, incantevole.38 

In conclusion: using ‘old words’ to survey plebeian culture opens a small 
window on some parts of the unchronicled life of working-class folk. For the 
laboring poor of the Restoration, their country was certainly not the “merry old 
England” of legend, if any such England ever existed. Keith Wrightson points 
out that under Queen Elizabeth the poor had been mostly people in the parish 
who could no longer work, “victims of misfortune or old age,” but that by 1680 
they had become “a substantial proportion of the population living in constant 
danger of destitution” (1982: 141). That “substantial proportion” may have ap- 
proached one half over-all, and more than half in many places. They have left 
so few traces, so few records or remains, that what we can learn about them 
from old words is surely worth knowing. 

Old words tell us how hungry a villager must have been to relish sousee or 
braughwham, or to drink accodrine or beer flavored with leint. They add all kinds 
of details and substance to the laboriousness of making cloth, its reliance on 
rufflers and heckles and beetles, its arts of rippling and scutching. They remind 
us that a seasoned plowman would have to know the difference between yoking 
and slitting, between butts and loons. I did not know that many parishes had an 
officer whose duty was to pry into the private lives of villagers (the questman). I 
was appalled to learn what branks were and what they (and free bench and cuck- 
ing stools) imply about the subservience of women in a seventeenth-century 
English village. Old words are hard evidence of how slowly the scientific revo- 
lution and the Enlightenment penetrated even highly educated minds, since 
Ephraim Chambers welcomed magic into his Cyclopaedia (1738), and diction- 
aries from 1676 to 1730 accepted pepasmus, arseverse, mummy, catoptromancy. 

Common themes in dozens of the old words discussed above are the penal- 
ties of poverty and the hardships of those who served the wealthy and the elite. 
If heriots were still in force after 1660, as Ogg implies, they added a cost to the 
death of a tenant, and if merchets survived they added a cost to the marriage 


38  Kieckhefer 95, n.1. 
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of a tenant's daughter. Although the great forests scattered through England 
in the middle ages were being sold off and cut down, remnants of Forest Law 
still severely restricted their use by just the people who needed them most, 
the poor. Common folk could be arrested for backberond and other offences 
against “vert or venison,” for altering vegetation of any kind, or for hunting 
deer, fox, rabbit, marten, pheasant, or partridge. Even their faithful dogs suf- 
fered, from hambling, the cutting out of the balls of their feet “for preservation 
of the King’s game.” 

Most of the following pages deal with new words, but old words re-appear at 
intervals, as reminders and remnants of origins and precursors — in Chapter 3 
as the names of archaic intellectual disciplines and of abandoned weights and 
measures; in Chapter 4 as a key to pre-scientific ways of thinking about chemi- 
cals; and in Chapter 5 as the special terminology of coal miners. 


CHAPTER 2 


New Words and the Middle Class 


Things, qualities, and events are on the whole felt to be what they are 
called. 


EDWARD SAPIR 
ecco 


There is no way we could be inducted into personhood except by being 
initiated into a language. 


CHARLES TAYLOR 
ecco 


A new word is like a fresh seed sewn on the ground of the discussion. 


LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 


Chapter 2 addresses ‘new words, words just appearing in print, as signs, sig- 
nals, and seeds of cultural change -— specifically, the momentous change 
from a courtly to a middle-class culture that took place in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century England, a crucial aspect of the Enlightenment. These 
new words identify a novelty of some sort, a new kind of furniture or food or 
clothes, a new social institution such as coffee-house or [social] club. They also 
name new opportunities for sociability among the middling sort, people by no 
means poor but totally untitled, people who now had the money and leisure 
time to get together for non-ceremonious occasions (party, assembly, rout). A 
rising middle class discovers new social values (sympathy, respectability), ex- 
pressed in new ‘sociable words’ (congenial, amiable). Social stereotypes (beau, 
belle, flirt, rake) and address forms (miss, mister) are particularly sensitive to 
the large modifications of English society in question here. All fifteen of the 
words italicized in this paragraph came into the English language during the 
Enlightenment, 1650-1800. 
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1 New Words and Cultural Change 


Lots of people are interested in new words. There is an Oxford Dictionary of 
New Words (1997). The American Dialect Society keeps track of new words as 
they bubble to the surface of English, and since 1990 has held a vote for the 
“Word of the Year”; its members speculate on which of the hundreds of new 
words will survive. Slang is a vibrant enclave within the new-word domain. 
Books on slang began to be written more than 400 years ago, if you count un- 
derworld slang (“thieves’ cant”). The processes by which new words are con- 
structed out of old has been a standard topic in the study of language for a very 
long time, and of course it includes not only blends and portmanteaus and 
onomatopoeia but also etymology itself. Contemporary linguists study new 
words — Steven Pinker has a chapter on surnames and new words in his 2007 
book on The Stuff of Thought, and D. Gary Miller in 2014 expands the field to 
include word play and humor. 

Why? Not just to keep up with discoveries in science and new inventions, 
and not merely to help dictionaries stay up-to-date. New words track trends. 
They are at the cutting edge of change of many kinds, sociocultural, intellectu- 
al, political, literary, historical, scientific. They seem to reflect a new conscious- 
ness, or a consciousness of something new. But of course they also identify 
mere fads and passing events, no sooner recognized than forgotten. 

Obviously, new words are coined to name new things or actions: sputnik, 
laugh-in, to friend. And new words (or new senses of words) may also appear, 
unexpectedly, unannounced, as part of social and cultural change. What these 
new words are naming may be a new event or entity, but, more interestingly, it 
may at the same time be part of a new way of looking at the world, a new so- 
cial or cultural reality. Raymond Williams contributed to this approach to cul- 
tural history in 1958, pointing out that “the idea of culture and the word itself 
in its general modern uses, came into English thinking” during the Industrial 
Revolution (Culture and Society, vii). His later book on Keywords (rev. 1983) con- 
centrates on the evolving senses of words critical to “our characteristic ways of 
thinking,’ words such as art, class, and creative. Both books assume that words 
reflect and embody (and enable) cultural change. 

Mainstream historians sometimes cite a new word, or the new sense of an 
old word, as evidence of change. “From the 1680s onwards, the term ‘revolu- 
tion’ rather suddenly came to be understood and deployed in the new and 
modern sense” in English, French, Italian, and German, according to Jonathan 
Israel: a revolution was no longer just an act of turning, whether of the planets 
or of Fortune’s wheel, but ‘a complete overthrow of the established govern- 
ment. A highly respected French scholar, Jean Starobinsky, names one new 
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word as a key to the Enlightenment: “the historical moment [1756] in which the 
word civilization appears marks the advent of self-reflection, the emergence of 
a consciousness that thinks it understands the nature of its own activity.” Roy 
Porter notes that priestcraft (in its pejorative sense) was coined in 1681 as part 
of the exclusion crisis; it was used as a weapon against Catholics in general 
and against the future James 11 in particular. Asa Briggs (1967) identified a new 
meaning in the word class that surfaced in the early nineteenth century as part 
of a new social consciousness. James Epstein discusses new political mean- 
ings acquired by the words patriot, convention, corruption, and rights early in 
the nineteenth century. J. C. D. Clark points out that failure to take account of 
changes in the meanings of keywords such as society, state, modern, and family 
may result in anachronism, inferior history.! 

In this chapter I would like to explore relations between new words in English 
and the new middle-class society within which the Enlightenment evolved in 
England and Scotland. During the hundred years after the Restoration, as the 
middle class rose (yet again, but more assertively than before), courtly culture 
retreated.” The eighteenth-century English court exerted a good deal less in- 
fluence on social life and high culture than Charles 11’s court had two or three 
generations earlier. By 1750 middle-class culture had expanded, and spawned 
new institutions (such as coffee houses, or the stock exchange), and sponsored 
new printed genres (such as daily newspapers, or monthly magazines). These 
institutions and these genres played a central role in the Enlightenment. The 
gradual proliferation of families well above poverty but far below the peerage, 
families of the “middling sort,” was a major event in European social history, 
with consequences in manners, morals, recreation, politics, clothes, male- 
female relations, food, furniture, fine arts, and elsewhere. This gradual change 
was Closely associated with at least three life-changing movements in the eco- 
nomic scene, the “agricultural revolution,” the “financial revolution,” and the 
growth of a consumer society. I propose that certain new words, or new senses 
of old words, recorded for the first time between 1660 and 1830, reflect and 
express these socio-cultural changes. For example: 

The word party meaning ‘a gathering or assemblage for social pleasure or 
amusement’ first appeared in print, according to the OED, in 1707. (Other 
meanings of party go back to the fifteenth century, ‘a company of persons, 


1 Revolution — Israel 2006: 7; Civilizaton — Starobinsky 32; Priestcraft — Porter 2000: no (in fact 
James Harrington had used this new word earlier than 1681 in Pian Piano of 1657, as Mark 
Goldie 1987 points out); patriot etc. — Epstein 18, 55, 64, 80; J. C. D. Clark 2000: 1-13. 

2 Fora masterful survey of what this change meant for the fine arts and British culture in gen- 
eral, see Brewer 1997. 
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‘a side in a contest or dispute.’) People have been meeting together in gather- 
ings “for social pleasure” since the world began — for affectionate interchanges, 
or for conversation, or to get drunk, or for amusement; but since that gathering 
was not called a “party” before 1707, it had to be thought of within the seman- 
tic fields of whatever other words were available. In Shakespeare’s time, these 
words included feast, festival, or entertainment, none of which is exactly the 
same as party. The new word, though similar to the old, is not just another 
word for the same thing, but points to a change in the way people could get 
together to be sociable. In order to be only another word for the same thing, 
it would have to be a perfect synonym. Semanticists agree that “absolute syn- 
onymy is extremely rare — at least as a relation between lexemes [words] — in 
natural languages.”3 

Similarly, the word fun meaning ‘diversion, amusement, sport’ dates from 
1727, according to OED3. Fun seems to me more frivolous and carefree than 
its older equivalents, diversion, amusement, and sport, all of which made their 
first appearance in print in the seventeenth century or earlier. A monarch may 
indulge in diversions, but fun is for schoolboys or less dignified folk. Thus, Pope 
in 1727: “Tho’ he talk’d much of virtue, his head always run / Upon something 
or other she found better fun.” And Fielding in 1749: “Partridge [Tom Jones's 
disreputable sidekick] was a great Lover of what is called Fun,” in this case, 
stirring up a “comical” fist-fight between a shrewish landlady and her mild- 
mannered husband. The kind of behavior that fun denotes may have been per- 
fectly possible in the sixteenth century, but the appearance of those two words 
in those senses in the eighteenth century suggests that social life was becom- 
ing more private and less formal than it was in 1600. I take the fact that these 
new words appeared in print and rapidly gained general currency as evidence 
that the social world was changing. 

Other new words seem to signal major social/domestic changes during the 
eighteenth century. In 1748 Lord Chesterfield wrote to his son, “I like the de- 
scription of your Pic-nic.” That is the first recorded use of this word to denote a 
species of meal. The word picnic was a label for a social occasion less organized 
and carefully planned than a banquet or dinner. Sandwich, the word, came into 
existence around 1760, as a snack to munch on while doing something else. 
OED: tells us that the word is “said to be named after John Montagu, 4th Earl of 
Sandwich (1718-1792), who once spent twenty-four hours at the gaming-table 
without other refreshment than some slices of cold beef placed between slices 


3 On synonymy — Lyons 1995: 61; see also Murphy 2016 for synonymy in dictionaries and the- 
sauruses, and Durkin 2009: 103-6 for near synonyms such as overlapping senses and “occa- 
sional variants.’ 
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of toast.” Sandwich and picnic are “new words” that appeared without preface 
or prologue as part of a new social reality. 

New forms of social life are reflected in new words for (and new kinds of) 
public entertainment. In 1742 the word rout made its first appearance in print — 
a fashionable gathering with no connection to the court. Amanda Vickery dis- 
putes the conventional wisdom that eighteenth-century women were more 
confined to the private sphere, more restricted to a domestic life at home than 
women around 1600. She points out that “the potentialities of public life for 
polite women in Georgian England” included well-known amusements such 
as theatre, opera, walking in the park, and masquerades; I can add the new 
amusements denoted by new words such as promenades (1648), pleasure gar- 
dens (1685), assemblies (1718), ridottos (1722), oratorios (1724), drums (1745), hur- 
ricanes (1746), and shopping (1764). For some of these entertainments a woman 
might wear a domino ‘a small mask, covering the upper part of the face’ (1719) 
and drink champagne (1664).* 

New social roles — the personae or stereotypes that any culture creates for 
character-types it wishes to recognize — were embodied also in new words. 
There are no beaus or belles in Shakespeare, though there are plenty of beau- 
tiful women and men of high fashion. Beau, ‘a man who gives particular, or 
excessive, attention to dress, mien, and social etiquette, dates from 1687 and is 
only one of many words that demonstrate the influence of French culture on 
England of this period. The first text cited in OE D3 (not yet updated) for belle 
is from 1622, but the second is Alexander Pope’s poem of 1712-14, The Rape 
of the Lock: “Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, / Might hide her 
faults, if Belles had faults to hide” — lines which sum up several comparatively 
new eighteenth-century attitudes towards women, condescending, belittling, 
flattering, teasing, trivializing; apparently by 1710 or so, women have become 
“the fair sex.” 

More new words for women, in the same vein: coquette (1671), toast (1700), 
and flirt (1748). A converse: prude ‘a woman of excessive or affected modesty. 
Prude first surfaces in print in a stage comedy, The Man of Mode (1676), by 
George Etherege, who was himself a ‘wit’ and a member of the inner circle of 
Charles 11’s rakish courtiers; it is spelled the same as the French word it comes 
from. Belle, coquette, toast, flirt, prude — these five new words for women, each 
a somewhat demeaning stereotype, did not exist one hundred years earlier; 
do they not mark a newly sexualized era in the history of women? I have not 
found equivalent stereotypes for women in sixteenth-century English. Words 


4 The couplet by Pope is ascribed to Swift in OED2 s.v. fun. Tom Jones Bk 1x ch. 6; Vickery 1998: 
227. 
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for women before about 1630 may reflect status or rank, but they don’t usu- 
ally foreground a woman’s sexual orientation to men, as do belle, coquette, 
flirt, toast, and prude. Compare those five words for women, all in frequent use 
around 1700, with nine common words for women from around 1600: dame, 
lady, mistress, damsel, maiden, goodwife, gammer, gossip, hussy. 

I am intrigued by the history of the new word miss ‘a (young) unmarried 
woman’ It may have started out as an abbreviation of mistress, a term com- 
monly applied in the sixteenth century to women both married and unmarried, 
elderly and youthful. Mistress often designated a woman of some authority or 
power, corresponding to the word master applied to men. But starting in 1601, 
mistress could also mean ‘a woman other than his wife with whom a man has a 
long-lasting sexual relationship’ Miss first appears in print as ‘a kept mistress; a 
concubine’ in 1606 where it is contrasted with a wife. The first record of miss as 
a title preceding the name of an unmarried woman in OED3 occurs in 1667, in 
Pepys’ diary for 7 March referring to an unmarried dancer (who shortly there- 
after became a mistress to Charles 11). Miss as a title seems to have become 
respectable a few years later, as evidenced in OED quotations dated 1669 and 
1697. What all this seems to mean is that starting about 1650 two very common 
words for women were profoundly ambivalent; they meant at the same time 
something virtuous and something wicked. 

This peculiar situation lasted well into the nineteenth century. In 1755 
Johnson’s dictionary defined miss both as “1. The term of honour to a young 
girl” and as “2. A strumpet; a concubine; a whore; a prostitute.” In its 181 edi- 
tion, Francis Grose’s dictionary of The Vulgar Tongue parsed miss as ‘A miss, or 
kept mistress; a harlot’ What one might call ‘semantic misogyny’ seems to have 
been built into these two words for women for almost 200 years; here, polyse- 
my encapsulates the extravagantly contradictory idea of woman as both virgin 
and whore at the same time. It is hard to imagine that the double meanings of 
miss and mistress had the direct approval and sponsorship of women them- 
selves. Iam reminded of the fact that during peak years of the Societies for the 
Reformation of Manners, Black Lists of the names of “sexual offenders” were 
published in London, and 93% of those names for the year 1700 were women.® 

What need did the new word miss fill at that time? It identified an unmar- 
ried woman, in contrast to mistress, which identifies gender but not marital 
status. Historians have proposed that by the seventeenth century marriage 


5 The Black Lists — Hitchcock and Shoemaker, 57. In both English and Italian the feminine of 
courtier (cortigiano) is courtesan (cortigiana). The word girl antedates miss by several cen- 
turies; its ancillary meaning is not ‘whore’ but ‘servant, and it has never functioned as an 
address form. 
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and marital status had shouldered their way toward the top of agendas for 
what we would now call financial planning, at least where wealthy gentry 
and landowners were concerned. Legal entailment and the Strict Settlement 
Act of 1650 (which helped landowners to preserve great estates) raised stakes 
in the marriage market in the late seventeenth century, and contributed to 
the commodification of women. Susan Staves has shown that the goal of all 
the new laws and rules that dealt with married women’s property 1650-1800 
was the “transmission of significant property” from one male to another over 
the generations. 

The first wholesale attack on venal marriages in English that I know of was 
made by Sir William Temple in 1680: 


These contracts [marriages contracted without affection, choice, or in- 
clination] would never be made but by men’s avarice and greediness of 
portions ... which is grown among us to that degree as to surmount and 
extinguish all other regards and desires: so that our marriages are made 
just like other common bargains and sales by the mere consideration of 
interest or gain, without any of love or esteem, of birth or of beauty itself. 


Small wonder that a new word appeared in order to signal marital status. This 
new word seems to care not at all about morality; it did not matter how chaste 
or how profligate a miss might be, so long as she was unmarried.® 

Perhaps by the seventeenth century new financial and psycho-social impor- 
tance had accrued to the institution of marriage. During the Renaissance, “the 
language of love seeped into the business of marriage,” according to Katharine 
Crawford. “Religious ideals of monogamy, indissolubility, and consent” had 
moved marriage in the direction of companionability.’” In several Shakespeare 
plays all problems are solved and all tensions resolved at the end of the last act 
by marriages. By contrast, in medieval literature passionate love is more often 
than not extra-marital (Lancelot and Guinevere, Tristan and Isolde, Troilus 
and Cressida, troubador lyrics). In the eighteenth century, novels by the thou- 
sand chronicle courtships and conclude with a marriage that enables husband 
and wife to live happily ever after. 


6 The passage from Temple — Habakkuk 1994: 144. Julian Hoppit observes that marriage for 
money [or property] was largely for the elite; others married for love (62). 

7 Crawford 26-50. In real life, of course, marriage in this period was at least as difficult for both 
sexes as it is now; see (among many) the publications by Laura Gowing, Joanne Bailey, and 
Stone 1977. 
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Address forms for men evolved quite differently from those for women. In 
Shakespeare’s time the word master preceding a proper name denoted a cer- 
tain amount of authority or expertise. It was the label for someone with more 
power than an ordinary man. One hundred years later, master still carried 
weight as a mark of status — in a sample of 851 London women giving testimo- 
ny in a church court between 1695 and 1725, “no woman whose husband was 
described as a master said that she worked for her living.” In 1776, explaining 
why so many working-class Americans were buying land, Adam Smith pointed 
out that an artisan feels like “the servant of his customers,” whereas a farmer 
on his own property is “really a master, independent of all the world.” As late 
as 1820 a writer can refer to the interactions between the laboring poor and 
“their masters.”® 

Early in the seventeenth century, an ordinary working-class man in some 
sense needed a master; one meaning of the word man was (and continues to 
be) ‘servant. A masterless man was a person “having no reputable means of 
living; vagrant, vagabond, unemployed” (O£D3). Under Poor Laws in force 
throughout the seventeenth century, a masterless man could be evicted from 
the parish — whipped and sent on his way. But master as an address form grad- 
ually faded out of the picture. The new word mister prefixed to the name of 
“a man without higher, honorific, or professional title’ could be used (from 
1641 on, according to OED3) for ordinary folk, and that includes, I assume, the 
unemployed, and men without authority. If so, did this mean that even mas- 
terless men, when addressed as “mister,” were free to be independent, free to 
be respectable citizens? above poverty though below the peerage, and there- 
fore middle class? free to be travelers or projectors or entrepreneurs if they 
wished? The histories of miss and mistress seem to reflect profound problems 
for women in English society; the histories of master and mister seem to reflect 
the increasing consequence of middle-class males, permitted to move out from 
under the all-seeing paternalism of the parish. Paul Langford proposes that by 
1750, more or less, all property owners were entitled to the address forms “Mr.” 
and “Mrs.” However, perhaps in the eighteenth century the vocalization of 
“Mr” could have been either “master” or “mister.” 

New words also identify new social stereotypes for men. At the end of the 
seventeenth century England was quite suddenly populated not only by beaus 
(1687), but also by rakes (1653), men ‘of loose habits and immoral character, 
idle, dissipated, and fashionable’; by fops (1672), men ‘foolishly attentive to and 


8 Earle 198ga: 338; Smith, as cited by Israel 2012: 443; the 1820 text — J. C. D. Clark 2000: 480. 
9 Paternalism — for one town’s strict supervision of morals, and punitive dealings with master- 
less men before 1642, see Underdown chs. 3, 4; “Mr.” and “Mrs.” — Langford 65-6. 
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vain of their appearance, dress, or manners’; by fribbles (1664), men of ‘trifling, 
frivolous’ character; by brisks (1621, also a character in Congreve’s The Double 
Dealer of 1694, identified as “A pert Coxcomb”); and by smarts (1709). Although 
people fitting neatly or approximately into these stereotypes certainly existed 
before the Restoration, the historical or social context that generated those 
new words did not yet exist. Beau, rake, fop, fribble, brisk, and smart all tend 
to be dissipated. Surely we can detect here the influence of Charles 11’s court 
(1660-1685), which was more dissipated than other British courts before or 
since. 

A stock character that embodied both the ideals and the fears of the time: 
the wit. Wit as “quickness of intellect or liveliness of fancy” goes back to the 
sixteenth century, and people “who have the faculty of saying smart or brilliant 
things” can be found in Shakespeare, including of course an over-weight old 
knight named Falstaff. “How now, wit!” is Celia’s greeting to Touchstone the 
clown in As You Like It. But the “wits” in favor at Charles 11’s court acquired a 
reputation not only for verbal ability — several of them were highly competent 
poets and playwrights — but also for licentiousness and free-thinking. Pepys 
tells us that the poet/courtier Sir Charles Sedley, on his balcony in front of 
a large crowd and very drunk, first exposed himself, then “acted all the pos- 
tures of lust and buggery,” then delivered a mock-sermon boasting of “such 
a pouder as should make all the cunts in town run after him,” then “he took 
a glass of wine and washed his prick in it and then drank it off” (1 July, 1663). 
Five years later, Pepys hears of “the late frolick and debauchery of Sir Charles 
Sidly [sic] and Buckhurst, running up and down all the night with their arses 
bare, through the streets; and at last fighting, and being beat by the watch” and 
locked up — whereupon “the King takes their parts” (23 October, 1668). 

It is worth dwelling on wit because, though not a new word, it became a 
locus of value and controversy in British culture of the period c. 1660-1750. 
It was the nearest contemporary translation of the French keyword, esprit, a 
fact that might have given it prestige. Attitudes toward “wit” fed into, indeed 
nourished the early Enlightenment. Wit as “quickness of intellect” figures in 
Hobbes’ Leviathan (1651), a favorite book of the Restoration rakes. Hobbes calls 
wit “Celerity of Imagining” similarities, and puts it squarely in contrast with 
Judgment, the faculty for detecting differences (Part 1, ch. 8). This distinction 
was adopted by Locke in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690), 
and given wide circulation by Addison’s Spectator 62 (1710), on “True and False 
Wit.” In both Hobbes and Locke, as well as in members of the Royal Society, 
this distinction fostered a negative view of metaphor, rhetoric, and imagina- 
tive literature in general, because those ‘similarities’ were seen as false and 
those ‘differences’ as true. 
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In a great many contexts a Wit was simply a poet or writer. Nevertheless, 
“Great wits are sure to madness near allied,” as Dryden put it in 1681. The 
whiff of danger and dissolution attached to the Wits of Charles’s court, as in 
the witty womanizing hero of Etherege’s Man of Mode (1676), lingered on at 
least into the 1730s. Congreve is said to have portrayed True Wits in the hero 
and heroine of the play he wrote two years after Jeremy Collier attacked “The 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage”; he certainly laughed at false 
wit in the endless stream of similes mouthed by the eager puppy Witwould 
(in The Way of the World, 1700). In 1712 Richard Steele lists ‘kinds’ of men: “All 
Beaux, Rakes, Smarts, ... and all Sorts of Wits” (Spectator 442). As late as 1735 
Alexander Pope presents us with a lady Wit who “has too much sense to Pray; / 
To Toast our wants and wishes, is her way; / Nor asks of God, but of her Stars, 
to give / The mighty blessing, ‘while we live, to live” (Moral Essay LI, ll. 86-9). 
In this poem a Wit is an atheist and a sensualist. In 1747 Lovelace, the anti- 
hero of Richardson’s seven-volume novel Clarissa, is not only a genteel rake 
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varletess, 
cessly.” Even his name evokes the royalists who restored Charles 11 — the his- 


but also a Wit; his daily writings feature word-play, “newelty, prin- 
torical Lovelace was a poet imprisoned by Oliver Cromwell in the 1650s. In the 
novel, Lovelace’s reputation for swordsmanship makes the good bourgeois he 
is dealing with reluctant to cross him. As if to repent of having resurrected a 
courtly and glamorously wicked character-type in Clarissa, Richardson created 
his own version of a True Wit in Sir Charles Grandison (1753), who in spite of 
his noble estate and pedigree, exercises middle-class values. The history of the 
word wit, used to name a cultural stereotype, seems to reflect a gradual transi- 
tion from a courtly to a middle-class society. Such changes run parallel to those 
described by Anna Bryson as shifts from rank to class, “from modes of lordship 
to modes of urbanity.”!° 

To summarize: new words like party, fun, picnic, assembly, and rout signal 
the emergence of new forms of sociableness, new ways for people to get to- 
gether, whether for courtship or for patronage or just for the pleasures of in- 
teraction with other human beings. We associate the activities connected to 
these new words with a rising middle class, not with a Stuart or Georgian court. 
Party, fun, picnic, and assembly were open to the entire middle class (though 
they did not exclude aristocrats). They flourished in the new urban culture 


10 Bryson 159, u3ff.; for ‘wit’ in Grandison, see Richardson's index. Lawrence Stone sees the 
evolution of “Crim. Con. legislation’ (husband sues wife’s lover for ‘damage to proper- 
ty’) as evidence of “change from an honour-and-shame society to a commercial society” 
(1995: 46). Before that change, “criminal conversation” disputes often ended in a duel, 
not a lawsuit. 
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that was rapidly spreading from London into the towns. England’s urbaniza- 
tion was precocious; it happened in England and Scotland decades before it 
did in most of Europe. 

Address forms are a standard topic in sociolinguistics because they serve 
social purposes and answer social needs. The new address form miss raises 
troubling questions about what people thought of women in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Probably one could tell from context which of the 
two flagrantly contradictory meanings of miss was intended, but it is still pecu- 
liar that this new word meant both ‘[virginal] unmarried woman’ and ‘whore. 
The new address form mister applied to very many untitled adult males, so it 
is a new word that may have contributed to ‘equal opportunity’ and ‘equality 
under the law. Mister gradually infiltrated the language during the same period 
that enclosure and the waning of feudal tenure produced ever-growing num- 
bers of landless male workers. 

Other new words identify social stereotypes — a typical kind or species of 
man or woman, one that might show up at an assembly or a rout or a party: 
belles, beaus, flirts, rakes, fribbles, wits, and sparks. Many of them connote licen- 
tiousness, overt sexuality, or self-conscious social display. Their appearance as 
new words may be interpreted as English society criticizing itself. Interestingly, 
the less slangy ones can be either positive or negative: beau, belle, wit; one 
could take any of these three either as a compliment or as an insult. 


2 The Invention of Comfort 


A second major change in social life that can be charted in new words is what 
John Crowley has called “the invention of comfort.” It is claimed that “comfort” 
in its modern sense, as it applies to our living spaces and physical well-being, 
became a leading social value in European culture only after about 1650. In the 
eighteenth century a new kind of “luxury” emerged, not the old luxury defined 
by courts but one aiming at comfort and pleasure, not grandeur or refinement. 
Dozens of new words appeared between 1660 and 1830 to name or reflect new 
possibilities for comfortable living.” 

Comfort is not a new word in the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, the usual 
modern sense of the word, ‘a state of physical and material well-being, is not 
recorded in print until 1814. The usual older meaning is ‘the feeling of mental 
consolation or relief’ The older meaning had often a religious context: “Comfort 
ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem” (Isaiah xl, 1). 


11 Old and new luxuries — de Vries 44-5. 
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It can still be found in stock responses such as, “Well that’s a comfort.” It oc- 
curs in the first sentence of one of the first English novels, the wildly popular 
Cinderella story of Pamela by Samuel Richardson (1740), where Pamela writes 
to her parents, “I have great trouble, and some comfort, to acquaint you with.” 
She is not thinking of a feather bed or a cozy fire. Apparently, it was the eigh- 
teenth century that was responsible for enabling the physical sense of comfort 
to shoulder in front of the mental or spiritual. 

It takes an effort of the imagination to recapture just how uncomfort- 
able (in the modern sense) ordinary living was in the seventeenth century. 
Working-class people, who were the majority of the population, fell short of 
food when the harvest failed; simple survival could often require great ener- 
gy and cunning; compared to us they had few pleasures and comforts. Being 
cold, dirty, malnourished, and very tired was a perfectly normal condition for 
ordinary workers male and female. The upper classes might take occasional 
mineral baths for health, but not for cleanliness; water was thought to open up 
the pores to disease. It is said that Queen Elizabeth took a bath once a month 
“whether she needed it or not.” Many working folk lived in hovels or cellars 
or single rooms, with no glass windows and no heat unless from a fire, very 
likely a smoky fire. “Working people burn no candle in the long days [of sum- 
mer], because they rise and go to bed by daylight.’ Even in palatial mansions, 
the only artificial light came from candles, until late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And even the most luxurious palace might stink. Louis x1v’s splendid es- 
tablishment at Versailles had no WC’s but rather 300 close stools or chamber 
pots — and sometimes courtiers pissed in the corners because they couldn't 
be bothered with the pot. According to Anthony Wood, Charles 11’s courtiers 
did exactly that when exiled to Oxford during the plague of 1665. On the other 
hand, many people made strenuous efforts to keep clean — wash day for the 
Pepys family began at 2AM and lasted till 1oPM. Nevertheless, Pepys himself 
had to be examined regularly for lice.!? 

A cluster of new words are the names of rooms that were invented to make 
early modern houses more comfortable and convenient. Most rural houses be- 
longing to yeomen and the lesser gentry before the seventeenth century cen- 
tered around the great hall — a single room, larger than other rooms, which 
served for cooking and dining and entertaining (and often at night for sleeping 
too). Separate chambers might provide a place to sleep (a bed-chamber), or 
shelter for farm animals (a byre), or space for conversation, conference, busi- 
ness (a parlor) — but not much privacy because there were no corridors. 


12 See Cockayne; Vigarello ch. 1; Rybcsynski 41-2; Keeble 178-9; “no candle” Gilbert White 
1778, cited Neeson 168. 
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Separate dining-chambers were incorporated into a few great houses as 
early as the late fifteenth century, and dining rooms separate from the great 
hall became common under Elizabeth. But the first record in print of the word 
dining-room as a room in a British building dates from 1661. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries saw a proliferation of new words that name new 
comforts or architectural amenities: drawing-room (i.e., ‘withdrawing-room,, 
1642), conservatory (a separate room for indoor plants) from 1664; dressing- 
room from 1675; billiard room from 1702; vestibule from 1730; chandelier (again, a 
word for a luxury item taken directly from French) from 1736; bay-window from 
1753; water-closet, which soon became a WC, from 1755; sitting-room from 1771; 
boudoir (another French word) from 1781; and living-room from 1824.18 

New words for furniture and furniture design also appeared in response to 
an evolving culture of comfort and luxury. In the late middle ages, “Even the 
largest dwellings were sparsely furnished,” and “little bodily comfort was then 
to be obtained in the interior even of a royal residence.” The common kinds of 
furniture were beds, chests, tables, stools, benches, settles, and sometimes cup- 
boards. “The chair, as an article of domestic furniture, did not come into gen- 
eral use until the seventeenth century.” The “Period of Oak” furniture in Britain 
lasted till the 1660s; oak is heavy and strong and darkens with age. During the 
next hundred years, as oak gave way to walnut and then mahogany, new words 
for new species of furniture also appeared: tea-table (1703), easy chair (1711), 
card-table (1713), settee (1716), sofa (1717), buffet (1718), bookcase (1726), bureau 
(1741), dumb-waiter (1749), tallboy (1769), commode (1786), chiffonier (1806), 
console-table (1813).!4 

Mahogany became the wood of choice for fine furniture in the 1730s — less 
liable to crack or ‘check, easier to carve. When Thomas Chippendale’s Director 
was published in 1754, a chair could be “constructed with French or with 
Gothic splats,” or in “Chinese” style with top rail carved in a pagoda motif.!5 
A splat is ‘the flat piece of wood ... forming the central part of a chair-back.’ 
Other new words for luxury furniture were borrowed from the French (cab- 
riole leg, gadroon ‘curves, and torchere ‘candlesticks’). These three and splat 


13 J. Crowley 14-18. Cornforth has pictures of some of these new rooms: a library of 
1767 (Pl. 8), a nursery of 1817 (Pl. 12), a conservatory of 1818 (Pl. 162), a dining-room of 
1820 (Pl. 15), a drawing-room of 1821 (Pl. 14, 15), a saloon of 1824 (Pl. 37), and a bathroom 
of 1825 (PI. 121). 

14 Heal 43-5; Fastnedge 2, 8. Chapter 5 of McKeon (2005) traces the evolution of interior 
spaces in early modern single-family homes to provide privacy and to separate “business” 
from domestic affairs; see Fig. 5.8 for a closet, Fig. 5.9 for a woman’s bedchamber, and 
Fig. 5.13 for eight ground plans of increasingly comfortable seventeenth-century houses. 

15 Fastnedge 166-7. 
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can be found in eighteenth-century furniture; for two of them OED3 has no 
eighteenth-century texts. 

Another change in ordinary living that contributed to comfort can be fol- 
lowed via new words for food. In the seventeenth century even upper-class 
banquets were opportunities for “prodigious feats of meat-eating.” Sides of 
beef, whole pigs, oxen, lambs, and any number of birds (swans, geese, herons, 
pheasants, quail, many songbirds) — six or seven of these could be piled onto 
the table at once. However, La Varenne’s Le Cuisinier François of 1651 (plus 
other books and French food itself) made fine cooking into an internationally 
prestigious amenity. La Varenne is conscious of the need to avoid vulgarity; 
his goals are simplicity, delicacy, and quality rather than quantity, so that good 
cooking almost becomes a form of neoclassicism. 

New words for food after 1650 are often French. Marinade dates from 1658, 
vanilla from 1662, shallot and champagne from 1664, casserole and caramel 
from 1725. More French words crop up in printed books later on: braise in 1769, 
cuisine itself in 1786, and then a cluster of obvious imports during the Regency, 
perhaps under the influence of the royal gourmet: crouton and au gratin from 
1806, sautée from 1813, soubise from 1822, brioche 1826, and velouté 1830.16 It 
would be difficult to overstate the prestige of French culture in Enlightenment 
England. In Tim Blanning’s words, “Versailles boasted not just the grandest of 
palatial settings but also the best hunting, the best theatre, the best opera, the 
best music, the best balls, the best gambling, the best clothes, the best fire- 
works, the best gossip, the best sex” (431). An indication of the cultural power 
of the French language in this period is the number of French words adopted 
without Anglicization — swallowed whole, in effect: memoir ‘a record of events’ 
(1659), ballet (1667), naivete (1673), nom de guerre (1679), vinaigrette (1699), eti- 
quette (1737).1” 

More commonplace forms of comfort and comfortableness were enjoyed in 
tea and sugar and coffee and chocolate, all four of which had to be imported 
from far away. Gradually, they became popular and affordable and wide-spread 
in the hundred years after 1650, changing the culinary landscape. Coffee could 
be purchased in the 1650s, the first chocolate shop opened in London in 1657, 
the first tea seems to have come onto the market in England in the 1660s, and 
the first sugar was imported in 1673.18 


16 More new French-derived words for food: Durkin 2014: 380. 

17 Mennell 62, 71-4, 150; Blanning 2007; Nevalainen 2006: 55-6. 

18 For the extraordinary growth in consumption of these new comfort-giving “colonial gro- 
ceries,” see de Vries 154-64. 
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‘Comfort’ in a general sense requires some relief from labor, and we can 
count what J. H. Plumb has called “the commercialization of leisure” as part of 
the new middle-class England of the eighteenth century. We have mentioned 
new words for public entertainments, concert (1665), pleasure garden (1685), 
assembly (1718), and rout (1742). Plumb’s fascinating lecture on this subject 
starts with the explosion of printed texts that followed the expiration of the 
Licensing Act in 1695, and with the increasing affluence that gave people time 
to read and enjoy leisure-time activities — activities such as the theatre, musi- 
cal performances, the circus, pantomime and puppet shows, cricket and box- 
ing, horse-racing, gardening, pet dogs and pet birds, print collecting, dancing, 
and “improving lectures.” Whole towns were “dedicated entirely to leisure and 
retirement” like Bath, Tunbridge Wells, and Bristol Hot Springs.!° 

We can chart the genesis of this new culture of entertainment in new words. 
Ballet 1667 (in Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Poesy), jockey, sense 5.a., a profes- 
sional rider, 1684. Piquet 1646; whist 1663; landsquenet 1687; quinze 1716 — these 
are the four card games that Edmond Hoyle gives instructions for in a 1775 
edition of his famous book on games, first published in 1742. Concert ‘a musi- 
cal performance’ 1672; sonata 1694; oratorio and trombone and viola da gamba 
all 1724; bassoon 1728; viola 1786; symphony ‘orchestral composition in three or 
more movements’ 1789. Keith Thomas sees the astonishing growth of garden- 
ing in the eighteenth century as part of a revolution in our attitudes to nature 
during the years from 1500 to 1800. In 1500, the idea of protecting nature would 
have been absurd. Forests were dangerous; plants and animals were classified 
in terms of their usefulness for human beings. By the eighteenth century trees 
were being “worshipped,” and wild landscapes became “sublime,” and a well- 
groomed flower garden came to be regarded as a sign of good character and 
respectability. In the England of 1500, there were only about 200 species of cul- 
tivated plants; by 1839, 18,000. Richard Weston’s seed catalogue of 1777 listed 
208 kinds of anemones, 575 kinds of hyacinths, 800 kinds of tulips, and 100 
kinds of ranunculi. Hence new words: auricula 1655; polyanthus 1678; sweet pea 
1732; fuchsia 1753.7° 

Nothing comes sooner to mind in discussing the rising middle class than 
shops. The noun, ‘a building or room where goods are made or prepared for 
sale or sold’ goes back to Chaucer and Langland, but the verb to shop ‘to visit a 
shop in order to purchase’ did not come into use until 1764. A “retail revolution” 
took place between 1650 and 1750, “a major shift from markets, fairs, and direct, 
guild-controlled artisanal sales toward retail shops and peddlars.’ Visitors from 


19 J.H. Plumb 1973: 1-19. 
20 Thomas 1983: 14, 52-3, 199, 203-8, 234, 226, 233. 
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abroad marveled at the displays in London shop windows. The Muis’ book 
traces changes in retail trade from the first decades of the eighteenth century, 
when William Stout opened shops and stocked them with merchandize from 
London with little competition, no advertising, and only the most rudimen- 
tary distribution facilities, to the period after the Seven Years’ War (after 1763), 
when the number of shops taxed by the government was 141,700. By the 1770s 
and 1780s Boulton and Wedgwood (among others) had mastered all the ‘mod- 
ern’ arts of advertising and salesmanship, mass production, discounts, targeted 
sales campaigns, and a full commercialization of fashion.! 

It is therefore predictable that new words arrive on the scene for consum- 
er goods. Ice-cream the word finds itself between the covers of a book first in 
1672, lollipop in 1784. A number of the new more comfortable kinds of furniture 
mentioned above were for sale as consumer goods: easy-chair (1711), sofa (1717), 
bookcase (1726), bureau (1741), girandole ‘branched candlestick or sconce’ (1769). 
Maxine Berg’s book on Luxury and Pleasure in Eighteenth-Century Britain deals 
with japanned goods, which were lacquered to a hard black gloss (1688), lustre 

jugs, pottery ornamented with bright metallic colors (first citation in OED3 
is 1825), pinchbeck jewelry (an alloy of copper and zinc: 1734), ormolu (gold 
prepared for gilding brass or bronze: 1765), and tutania (“an early name for 
Britannia metal”: 1790). At a less lofty level, snuff and snuff-boxes are recorded 
in print in 1683 and 1687. Neil McKendrick finds jigsaw-puzzles on tradesmen’s 
cards in the late eighteenth century, long before the first occurrence of the 
word in the OED, 1909. 1709 saw the first appearance in print of the slightly 
slangy word knackatory ‘a shop for knick-knacks. Please note that this list of 
new consumer goods is comparatively short, that no fancy new products show 
up in the probate inventories used by historians to study consumption (unless 
you count mirrors and clocks), and that nothing remotely like the proliferation 
of gewgaws and do-dads cluttering up a modern department store occurred 
in the eighteenth century. If there was a ‘consumer revolution’ in our period, 
thousands of middle-class purchasers bought things not for “social emulation” 
but for beauty, durability, family associations, and mere civilizedness.?? 

Never underestimate the power of fashion, however. In an essay in The 
Connoisseur (a prestigious periodical essay) from 1756 we encounter “a burgess’ 
daughter, just come to London who appeared in a Trolloppee or Slammerkin 
with treble ruffles to the cuffs, pinked and gymped, and the sides of the pet- 
ticoats drawn up in festoons.” Neil McKendrick quotes this passage, and later 


21 “Retail revolution”: de Vries 169; on shops — Mui and Mui 8-12, 40; on Boulton and 
Wedgwood — McKendrick 1982. 
22  Knackatory — Cowan 121; responsible purchasing — Vickery 1993. 
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on mentions more articles of clothing, allopheens, barragons, cherry derrys, 
peelings, rocelloes, rasdemorras, sagathys, and seven other exotic garments. Of 
these, six are new words introduced between 1664 and 1756 (barragon, gymp, 
hugaback, peeling, sagathy, and slammarkin); eight are not listed in OE D3 
(trolloppee, allopheen, cherry derry, figured amen, garuck, pellicoat, rasdem- 
orra, roccelloe); and three can be found in print before 1650 (allamode, tiffany, 
tabbynet).8 

To summarize: the change from a Great Hall with a big slab of a table-top 
on trestles and benches on each side, plus a few chests for storage, to a dining- 
room or living-room with upholstered easy-chairs and sofas on cabriole legs, 
plus buffets and bureaus and commodes for storage, is as momentous a cul- 
tural change as one can imagine. In the old-style Great Halls, a single chair was 
reserved for the lord of the manor or the top-ranking resident, like a throne. 
During the seventeenth century chairs multiplied and acquired padding. In 
fact, the word upholstery is first attested in print in 1649. Eighteenth-century 
dining-rooms hosted new foods, shallots, brioches, casseroles. 

Leisure time and disposable incomes in the eighteenth century were 
spent on ballet, ormolu, symphonies, boxing matches, casseroles, and caramel. 
Polyanthus and fuchsia bloomed in eighteenth-century gardens. People went 
shopping at a knackatory. New words helped create the new world of the mid- 
dling sort. 


3 A ‘Conversable World’ 


If the seventeenth century in Europe gave rise to changing forms of sociability, 
new words in eighteenth-century English accompanied the evolution of new 
social institutions — and a new appreciation of the value of sociableness. David 
Hume as a young man dove so deeply into abstract philosophy that his health 
suffered. He wrote a letter at the age of nineteen describing his illness, and he 
tried walking and riding to cure them. But his first major opus, the Treatise of 
1739-40, “fell dead-born from the press,’ as he put it in his brief autobiography, 
and to pull himself out of the resulting depression Hume turned “from the 
learned to the conversable world.” That phrase appears in an essay (on “Essay 
Writing,” 1742) that Hume wrote soon after the failure of the Treatise. It antici- 
pates his metamorphosis into “le bon David,” the urbane and affable sage of 
Edinburgh, London, and Paris that Hume became in later life. 


23 McKendrick 1982: 74, 82. 
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Years before this, however, new words had begun to reflect the development 
of a conversable world. Club 13a. “An association or society of persons of like 
sympathies ... meeting periodically ... for social intercourse” — this is a central 
modern sense of the word, and it appeared first in print in 1670. The clubs of 
Augustan Britain are legendary, Addison’s Kit-Kat, Swift's Scriblerus, Johnson’s 
Literary, and many more. Peter Clark estimates that by 1800 there were ap- 
proximately 25,000 clubs in Britain, of about 130 different types. During the 
period of “national expansion” from 1688 to 1760, both the older kinds of clubs 
(box clubs, catch clubs, alumni clubs) and the newer (political clubs, literary 
clubs, gambling clubs) proliferated, grew, developed detailed rules and clearer 
goals. Although British clubs of the eighteenth century tended to be middle- 
class, male, and urban, their interests and activities were enormously diverse. 
Some were antiquarian, some scientific; they included “friendly societies ... for 
the mutual relief and maintenance of members in sickness and old age”; clubs 
of dilettanti (a new word, 1733) and of virtuosi (another new word, 1634); some 
clubs focused on banquets and feasts, others on moral improvement, on drink- 
ing, on archery. In general they were “a vector for new ideas, new values, new 
kinds of social alignment.’24 

Middle-class sociability was also enhanced by another new social institu- 
tion, the coffee-house. This too is a new word, which occurs first in a travel nar- 
rative of 1615, then in a dictionary of 1656, then as a place where Pepys drank 
‘Jocolatte” in 1664. The debut of coffee on the urban scene in England was fos- 
tered by “curiosity, commerce, and civil society,” according to Brian Cowan’s 
illuminating book, and coffee-houses “created a distinctively new social space.” 
Coffee began as a medicine. This hot, bitter beverage from the Ottoman Empire 
seemed, to people in the 1630s or -40s who were curious about rarities in art 
and nature, like a healthy and interesting alternative to the beer and wine 
that most people drank at the time. The first coffee-house opened in Oxford 
in 1651, in London in 1652. Coffee-houses attracted a more genteel and edu- 
cated clientele than ale-houses or taverns. In 1659 Miles’s coffee-house was the 
meeting-place for the Rota Club, notorious for left-wing political thinkers such 
as Harrington and Neville. Pepys visited coffee-houses frequently and entered 
into his diary notes about coffee-house conversation on travel, trade, music, 
literature, and politics. In 1699 John Houghton praised coffee-houses because 


24 Burke 1993: 114; Clark 2000: 52-78, ix. For new social values in the French Enlightenment 
see Edelstein ch. 4; for ‘sociability’ as a central value in high culture of the ancien régime 
see Craveri, ch. 13 and bibliographical essay 430-32. 
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they “make all sorts of people sociable, the rich and the poor meet together, as 
also do the learned and unlearned” (my emphasis).° 

The coffee-houses of Augustan England were more various than, say, a 
Starbucks of 2018. Many served tea and chocolate and beer and wine; most 
stocked newspapers. From the 1670s on, they were the site of important auc- 
tions of paintings. Some coffee-houses offered Turkish baths, or lectures, or 
curiosities to gawk at. John Wallis, mathematician, an original member of the 
Royal Society, thought highly of the chemical lectures he heard at one coffee- 
house. Robert Hooke, curator of experiments for the Royal Society and tireless 
inventor, visited several coffee-houses every day. 

Coffee-houses, chocolate-houses (from the 1690s), and clubs became em- 
blematic for British social structure of the age — even in the minds of contem- 
poraries. Both the Tatler and the Spectator announce that they learn about 
sub-communities of their social world from coffee-houses. Coffee-houses 
specialized to accommodate different segments of society: stock-jobbers went 
to Garraway’s, seamen to Lloyd’s, doctors to Child’s, Tories to Sam’s, revelers 
and prostitutes to Tom King’s, upper-crust gamblers to White's, and so on. 
Nevertheless, as an institution the coffee-house catered to the middle class. 

If I have strayed a certain distance away from ‘new words, it has been to 
highlight how different the social world of about 1700 was from the social world 
of the Elizabethans, at least in London and the towns. John Robertson suggests 
that the culture of “sociability” was a natural consequence of “Enlightened 
ideas” operating in the new public sphere — a sequence of happenings that 
makes sense in any notion of the Enlightenment that includes not just 
the philosophes but also novels, science, feminism, and many other nations 
than France. 

The conversable world of clubs, coffee-houses, and middle-class sociability 
that was so characteristic of the Enlightenment generated hundreds of new 
words. I want to dwell here on a subgroup of them, let’s call them “sociable 
words,” all of them imported from France during this period, a cluster of words 
which I think contributed to genuine cultural change. Taken together, these 
new words modified the character of British society and assisted in the creation 
of new forms of sociability. The fact that so many of them retained the spell- 
ings and even the pronunciation of French suggests that the cultural change 
they embodied was being flaunted, was to some degree self-conscious. What’s 
more, they are not high-frequency words; they do not belong to the basic or 
“core” vocabulary of English. Their function is, in Philip Durkin’s words, “to re- 
alize finer distinctions in meaning, to create nuances” (another French word). 


25 Cowan 2, 161, 90, 96, 99; Robertson 2005b: 693. 
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They would have been spoken by Lord Chesterfield, not by John Bull. Some of 
them describe new qualities of sociability; others identify new social vices and 
flaws, new shades of character, or new gradations of social status.?6 

Sociable words are a subset of the thousands of new words imported from 
French in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. “Much of the expansion 
of the lexis [total vocabulary] in the Early Modern period and later results 
from the growth of word families surrounding French and/or Latin loanwords.” 
Philip Durkin supplies a judicious approximation of the numbers involved 
here, using electronic searches of very large collections of texts; his graphs 
show that roughly 3000 loanwords came into English from France between 
1650 and 1799.2? 

A first group of new sociable words identify distinct virtues cultivated in the 
art of conversation: 


Amiable [French aimable], sense 3 ‘showing that friendliness which awak- 
ens friendliness in return; having pleasing qualities of heart, first attested 
in English in 1749 in Tom Jones, bk 111, ch. 7, par. 4, describing Allworthy. 


Charming [French charmant], sense 2a. ‘fascinating, highly pleasing’ 1664 
(of a palace), 1700, 1711, and 1716 (of people) — in a letter by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, 17 Dec., 1716, “if I may use so familiar an expression.” 


Complacent [French complaisance], sense 2. ‘feeling or showing pleasure 
or satisfaction; self-satisfied’ — 1767; sense 3. ‘showing a disposition to 
please; obliging’ — 1790 Burke “they look up with a sort of complacent 
awe and admiration to kings.” 


Complaisant [French complaicent], sense 1.a ‘disposed to please; oblig- 
ing’ — 1647; sense 1.b ‘disposed to comply with another's wishes; accom- 
modating’ — 1676 Etherege, Man of Mode. 


26 One reason why so many new sociable words were French might be that both the word 
and concept of sociabilité evolved as a central value for Parisian salons as early as the 
seventeenth century, and served as a major context for those philosophes such as Voltaire 
and d'Alembert who engaged with the salons. See Craveri and Lilti. 

27 “Fine distinctions in meaning” — Durkin 2014: 400, and for the importance of “basic” 
words, the core vocabulary, see Durkin 2014: 34-45, 338-40 and 2009: 157-61; “The expan- 
sion of the lexis” - Durkin 2014: 332; graphs showing the number of loanwords entering 
the language 1650-1799 — Durkin 2014: Fig. 2.4, p. 33. 
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28 


Condescending [French condescendre], ‘showing condescension’ (1707); 
Johnson defines to condescend sense 3. as ‘to sink willingly to equal terms 
with inferiours. In the eighteenth century this was still a good thing to do; 
in two eighteenth-century texts ‘Jesus’ and ‘Majesty’ are praised as ‘con- 
descending. The patronizing sense of the word evolved later, in a more 
democratic world.28 


Congenial [French congénial], sense 2. ‘agreeable to one’s temperament 
or disposition’ — 1770 Goldsmith, Deserted Village “to me more dear, con- 
genial to my heart.” 


Conversable [French conversable], sense 1.d ‘able or disposed to converse, 
fond of talking’ — 1645 Evelyn “the ladys here are very conversable, and ... 
not at all reserv'd.” 


Convivial [French convivial], sense 1. ‘characterized by feasting or jovial 
companionship’ — 1669; sense 2. ‘fond of feasting and good company’ — 
1754 T. Newton “your social and convivial spirit.’ 


Festive [French festif], sense 1. ‘pertaining to a feast’ — 1651 Sherburne “fes- 
tive jollities”; sense 2. ‘joyous’ — 1744 Thomson, Summer, “the glad Circle ... 
yield their Souls to festive Mirth.” 


Intimate [French intime], sense 2. ‘pertaining to the inmost thoughts or 
feelings; closely personal’ — 1671. Intimacy ‘the state of being personally 
intimate; close familiarity’ — 1641. 


Nuance [French nuance], ‘a subtle or slight variation or difference in 
meaning, expression, or feeling’ — 1781, in a letter by Horace Walpole. 


Obliging [French obliger], sense 2. ‘ready to do a service or kindness; com- 
plaisant, courteous, civil, accommodating’ — 1632 J. Hayward (a transla- 
tion); 1665 T. Herbert “of a very gentle and obliging nature.” 


Polite, sense 2b. ‘refined, civilized, cultured, well-bred’ — 1629 sense 2c. 
‘of refined manners; courteous’ — 1762 Goldsmith, Citizen of the World. 


Shapin 1994: 102, n. 165 points out that the date when condescending became pejorative 
is significant because in the old honor culture upper class types were expected to conde- 
scend to lower, and expected to receive deference in return. 
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Politeness [French politesse], sense 3. ‘polished manners, courtesy’ — 1702 
English Theophrastus. 


Most of these thirteen words have cognates, abstract nouns that came into the 
language at approximately the same time.”9 None of them names a being or a 
thing that could be physically transported from France to Great Britain. 

Another set of new sociable words, from the same period and the same for- 
eign country, name social events or qualities: badinage (1658), naivete (1667), 
nonchalance (1678), verve (1697), ease ‘freedom from embarrassment’ (1750), 
persiflage (1757), and parvenu (1787). 

French sociable words can be negative, too; they are not all sweetness and 
light. Embarrassed (1656) and embarrassment (1676), chagrin ‘grieved, vexed’ 
(1665), ennui (1667), maladroit (1685), faux pas (1676), effrontery (1708), flip- 
pant, sense 4. ‘showing unbecoming levity for serious subjects’ (1724). In a sat- 
ire of 1731, Swift highlights four that name potentially offensive strategies in 
conversation: repartee ‘speech characterized by witty or sharp replies’ (1668); 
raillery ‘good-humoured ridicule or banter; teasing’ (1643); double entendre 
‘double-meaning, especially of an indelicate nature’ (1673); and innuendo 3. ‘a 
veiled or equivocal reflection on character or reputation’ (1678). All four may 
create laughter, or inflict pain.2° 

Itis hard not to make a connection between these sociable words and words 
stemming from the beau monde, the beautiful people of the time, the world 
of fashion and high living. Words from the beau monde often belong to a life 
that some of the middling sort of people might aspire to. They complement 
both new sociable words and the new words for food and furniture and com- 
fort discussed above. For example, a-la-mode (1637), divertisement (1642), valet 
de chambre (1646), grimace (1651), modish (1652), cravat (1656), espalier (1664), 
calesh (‘light carriage’ 1666), toilet (‘dressing table; 1667), canaille (1676), tea- 
table (1688), rouleau (‘roll of coins, for gambling, 1690), petit maitre (1711). Still 
more new words from France channel the eroticism so central to fashionable 


29 Amiability 1807, complacency 1643, complacence 1626, complaisance 1651, condescension 
1676, congeniality 1620, conviviality 1791, intimacy 1641. 

30 Ihave simplified the history of these sociable words and elided many complexities. For 
example, condescending the adjective did not appear in print until 1707, but the verb to 
condescend is older, going back to 1460; similarly, if ease ‘freedom from embarrassment’ 
first occurs in 1750, easy the adjective meaning ‘free from constraint’ may be found as 
early as 1483, with the Latin gloss ‘gracilis’ For some of these words, the senses listed by 
OED3 as significantly older are not wholly dissimilar: congenial 1. ‘partaking of the same 
disposition’ (1639) is further defined as ‘kindred, sympathetic, which is not all that differ- 
ent from the sense attested in 1770. Amiable in the general sense of ‘lovable, friendly’ goes 
back to the sixteenth century, in a number of the texts cited by OFD3. 
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circles: debauchee (1651), coquetry (1656), intrigue (‘secret love affair’ 1668), bil- 
let doux (1673), deshabille (1673), couchee (1676), echelle (‘ribbons in the form of 
a ladder, 1690), creve-coeur (‘the two curls at the nape of the neck, 1690, not in 
OED3), rendez-vous (4.c. ‘assignation’ 1697). 

I found several of these words in the mouths of French fops on stage, standard 
comic butts after the Restoration, for example in James Howard's The English 
Mounsieur (1663), in Dryden's Marriage a la Mode (1673), and in Etherege’s The 
Man of Mode (1676). Another source for fashionable Frenchisms is Mundus 
Muliebris: or, The Ladies Dressing-Room ... Together with the Fop-Dictionary 
(1690), a treasure-chest of new words from the beau monde.*! 

Sociable words from France give us a view of the dividedness of British at- 
titudes towards France in our period: on the one hand, the quintessentially 
French were seen as quintessentially decadent and foppish and affected, 
laughably over-refined; on the other, French manners and mores seemed to 
many the pinnacle of sophistication and civilization. Dividedness of this kind 
can only have been complicated and deepened by the fact that from 1688 to 
1745 the Jacobites, loyal to an earlier legal government of England, were plot- 
ting to overthrow the present legal government of England, from asylum in 
France, with subsidies from the Papist French king. 

Sympathy, sensibility, sentimental, and respectability are new sociable words 
of importance in the history of ideas and in the Enlightenment. Cartesian ma- 
terialism and Locke's rejection of innate ideas set the stage for a materialist 
psychology, as in Cheyne, Hartley, and “Phomme machine.” But if each indi- 
vidual mind is formed exclusively from its own tabula rasa, how can you know 
what others are feeling or thinking? David Hume put sympathy at the heart of 
his analysis of human understanding (see Chapter 6). Sympathy plays a role 
in much of the benevolism of the age. We can find it in Johnson's classic essay 
on biography of 1750 and in Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments of 1759. 
Sympathy 3.b ‘the quality or state of being affected by the condition of another; 
dates from 1662, and sympathetic 3.a ‘sharing or affected by the feelings of oth- 
ers’ from 1718.32 

OED! suggests that the elitist sense of sensibility (sense 6) ‘capacity for 
refined emotion’ (my emphasis) did not evolve till 1765. In 1768 Laurence Sterne 
launched a full-throated encomium to it: “Dear sensibility! source inexhausted 
of all that is precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows!” A slightly more gen- 
eral sense of sensibility (sense 5), ‘acuteness of apprehension or feeling, first 


31 For the foppish Frenchman as stock character from 1663 on, see R. Hume 1977; for more 
on Frenchisms see F. Mackenzie 1939. 
32  Szechi 2019; Hume, Treatise 111 iii 1; Johnson, Rambler 60 (1750); Smith 1759: 1-19; Dwyer 20. 
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appeared in 171, in Addison's Spectator 231. Even at that early date the word 
seems to encourage preciosity and elitism — Addison talks about modesty as 
“such an exquisite Sensibility, as warns a Woman to shun the first appearance 
of everything which is hurtful.” The cult of sensibility swept through Europe 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, propelled by Rousseau, Sterne, 
Goethe, and many lesser writers. It has been argued that the cult of sensibil- 
ity could not have developed without increasing affluence, without a growth 
in consumption, and without the reformation of manners initiated under 
William and Mary. Sentimentalism seemed to nourish elitist tendencies in the 
new middle-class culture.33 

In 1749 Lady Bradshaigh wrote to Richardson the novelist asking, “What, in 
your opinion, is the meaning of the word sentimental, so much in vogue among 
the polite? ... Everything clever and agreeable is comprehended in that word ... 
I am frequently astonished to hear such a one is a sentimental man; we were a 
sentimental party; I have been taking a sentimental walk” (cited OED1). This is 
the first printed text to use the word in English. OED) tells us that Littré claimed 
that the French word sentimental originated in open imitation of Sterne’s wild- 
ly popular A Sentimental Journey of 1768. Like sensibility, the word caters to 
elitism, in that it means “characterized by ... refined and elegant feeling.’ 

Respectability the noun did not appear in print until 1775; it meant “the state 
of being respectable, esp. as regards character or social standing.” It seems to 
have been come into existence purely as a mark of social class. Respectable the 
adjective, sense 3., “having a good or fair standing in society,’ “characteristic of 
people of good standing,” is first recorded in 1750, and sometimes carried “the 
implication of ... excessive conformity to social norms.” Both the adjective and 
the noun seem to designate a secure position in society, but a gradable one: 
you can be more or less respectable. Eliza Haywood in 1751: “Being [a duke’s] 
mistress was a station more respectable, than being the wife of a private gen- 
tleman, or even of a little marquis.” Woodruff Smith (2002) makes a case for the 
importance of ‘respectability’ in the evolution of a genteel and consumption- 
crazy middle class. The unprecedented growth of consumption that marked 
the second half of the eighteenth century — “a convulsion of getting and spend- 
ing” — makes no sense apart from a culture that found moral and political and 
economic value in ‘respectability.’ He speculates that ‘respectability, as a con- 
dition that the English middle class tried to achieve, might explain why the 
English consumed so much more tea and sugar than the French.34 


33 Sterne on ‘sensibility’: fourth-to-last episode in A Sentimental Journey; on sensibility in 
general see Barker-Benfield xvii—xxiii, 9-15. 
34 W.Smith 2-3; McKendrick 1982. 
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To summarize: new words seem to play a wide-ranging and instrumen- 
tal role in the new middle-class culture of the eighteenth century. They 
name new social occasions, new social stereotypes, new accessories to com- 
fortable middle-class living including furniture, rooms, food, recreations, and 
flowers. They accompany and enable new forms of sociability. They embody 
new social values. 

The new architecture, the new rooms of eighteenth-century genteel private 
homes housed a conversable world. They were where sociable words were put 
to work. They encouraged people to become conscious of the nuances of so- 
cial behavior, of amiability, condescension, and ease. They made possible lavish 
displays of sentimentality, sensibility, and respectability, these last three high- 
culture modes of sociability that could hardly exist without the new words that 
identify them. 

There are no signs of women’s liberation in the new words of this chapter. 
Harlot and angel are confusingly blended in the new word miss. It was Swift 
who coined the new verb to fair-sex (1712), a sarcastic term for the teasing, hy- 
perbolical flattery that Addison, Steele, Pope, and many others of that period 
considered appropriate and appealing to women. Its modern equivalent might 
be a reference to “the little lady.” Fair-sexing was an action entirely appropri- 
ate for a population of flirts, toasts, belles, and prudes. The new words of this 
chapter, taken cumulatively, announce and help constitute a social world anda 
society very different from the Early Modern society that Shakespeare lived in. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Enlightenment 


The enlightened reformer aimed to standardize men and their beliefs, 
their likings, their activities, and their institutions. 


A. O. LOVEJOY 
eee 


Our enlightened age laughs at the rudeness of our ancestors. 
RICHARD GOUGH, 1768 


The Enlightenment invented or promoted a sizable list of ideas and values of 
real importance in the history of our species — such as tolerance, secularism, 
individualism, human rights, and internationalism. Anthony Pagden has de- 
scribed the excitement that might have been felt by someone as s/he began 
to crawl out from under the control of traditional authorities, someone ‘dar- 
ing to know’ According to Jonathan Israel, the Enlightenment is “the single 
most important topic, internationally, in modern historical studies,’ compared 
to which the Renaissance and the Reformation were only “adjustments” to a 
theological culture. Israel’s three books on the Enlightenment are probably 
the most comprehensive survey of the multitudinous ideas that fed into this 


nu 


movement, including some that were new to me, “Illuminism,” “monism,” “hy- 
lozoism,” and “Creationalist finalism.” Chapter 6 below will make a case for 
the importance of new words for ideas in the British Enlightenment. I shall 
focus here not so much on ideas as on three large enlightened tendencies that 
influenced the English language: one towards organization, orderliness and 
modernity; one towards democratic values (within the middle class); and one 
towards precision, quantification, and “science.” ‘Tendencies’ are vaguer than 
ideas, but they give a warmer welcome to non-philosophical factors in histori- 


cal change; they make more room for social, cultural, and economic factors.! 


1 Pagden 2013: x-xvii, 373—415; Israel 2012: 1, 2001: 6; see also Outram 1-10, Porter 2000: xvii—xxiv, 
476-84. 
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All three tendencies — towards orderliness, democracy, and precision — can 
be detected earlier than 1650, and all three would continue to assert themselves 
later than our period, but their joint consequences in the eighteenth century 
were transformative. In many instances they overlap and reinforce each other. 
For example, the reform of old and local weights and measures was certainly 
a move towards orderliness and modernity, but it was also crucially important 
in the growth of precision, quantification, and science. All three tendencies 
promoted such positive goals of the Enlightenment as rationality and equal- 
ity; they contributed to the Enlightenment’s attacks on superstition, scholasti- 
cism, autocracy, and established hierarchies. 

Chapter 3 tracks some of the new words that were engendered by the 
Enlightenment. They include not only new forms of organization and orderli- 
ness (catalogue, directory), but also new intellectual disciplines (botany, geol- 
ogy) and frames of mind (disinterested). Both dictionaries and encyclopedias 
assumed something like their modern form during the Enlightenment and 
contributed substantially to organizing the life of the mind. Nothing quite like 
the parliamentary party politics of eighteenth-century Britain had existed be- 
fore, anywhere; new political words, mostly slangy (Whig, Tory, owler, sneaker, 
whip) assisted in the development of this proto-democratic institution. The 
financial revolution and a rapidly expanding print culture, both of which fed 
directly into the Enlightenment, generated new words (budget, currency, mag- 
azine). Traces of the older cultures being displaced by the Enlightenment may 
be found in the old words for weights and measures. 


1 Orderliness, Organization, and Modernity 


Every age or period spends time ordering and organizing itself, of course. 
Nevertheless, I think that such activities were more characteristic of the 
Enlightenment than of most other socio/intellectual movements and histori- 
cal periods. Peter Dear asserts that “for natural philosophers in the century 
after Newton, knowing how to classify or name something correctly was a way 
of understanding it.” D’'Alembert’s general preface to the Encyclopédie of 1751 
announces its intentions of summarizing, clarifying, and arranging all knowl- 
edge. Cassirer observes that “for this age, knowledge of its own activity, intel- 
lectual self-examination, and foresight are the proper function and essential 
task of thought.” It is no accident that encyclopedias reached a new level of 
scope and influence during the Enlightenment, or that dictionaries acquired a 
wide range of encyclopedic features. Phillips’s 1658 dictionary included Greek 
and Roman heroes, and Coles (1676) added legal terms and towns and cities; 
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Bailey (1730) has longish articles on heresies, heraldry, medicine, fortifica- 
tions, and famous princes. There were at least eight large encyclopedic pub- 
lications in English before the Encyclopaedia Britannica of 1771, including not 
only Harris (1704) and Chambers (1728), which are well known, but also Clarke 
(1670), Blankaart (1684), Dyche and Pardon (1735), and three new multi-volume 
dictionaries “of Arts and Sciences” from 1751, 1754, and 1764.2 

One example of intellectual organizing on a grand scale in the late eigh- 
teenth century has been summed up as “the ordering of the arts” — a major 
cultural event or process, certainly a high point of the British Enlightenment’s 
understanding of music, literature, and painting. Lawrence Lipking first 
named, chronicled, and analysed this event. It came into existence via the 
publication of large, authoritative, up-to-date “works which attempted for the 
first time to describe the whole practice of a single art; to set the history and 
criticism of an art in order.’ The appearance between 1762 and 1779 of Horace 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England (1762), Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses 
[on the fine arts] (176off.), John Hawkins’s and Charles Burney’s histories of 
music (1776), Thomas Warton’s History of Poetry (1774), and Samuel Johnson’s 
Lives of the English Poets (1779-81) is really striking, especially when one com- 
pares these multi-volume treatises with the small, off-the-cuff, or merely retro- 
spective histories of earlier times. What these late eighteenth-century treatises 
all tried to do was to set “new standards of taste,” “codify traditions,” establish 
canons of “best works” and “best principles.” They succeeded, for a while, for a 
generation or more, in reviving “the dream of a unified culture,’ with the arts 
ordered and “ranked and placed within one great idea of art.” Behind this intel- 
lectual achievement was a major event in social history: the “cultural revolu- 
tion” that J. H. Plumb describes as happening at approximately this time, when 
‘literature and the arts had ceased to be the preoccupation of small, special- 
ized elites and had become available for the mass of society to enjoy.” 

If Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England (1765) was “the first suc- 
cessful attempt to make the whole structure of English law comprehensible” to 
non-lawyers, it too can be seen as a masterpiece of ordering and organization. 
Maitland acknowledges that Blackstone was “facile, and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1929) accuses him of “missing invariably, with a nice and surprising 
infelicity,” the real point of his sources, but “for nearly a century the English 


2 Classification as “a form of knowledge”: Dear 2008: 45; Cassirer 3-4; Bejoint 1994: 21ff.; 
Considine and Iamartino on early English encyclopedias. For a splendid summary of French 
“encyclopedism,” see Roche. 

3 Lipking: viii, 463-72; Plumb 1972: 27. Brewer 1997 documents Plumb’s statement in extensive 
and illuminating detail. 
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[and American] lawyer’s main ideas of the organization and articulation of the 
body of English law were controlled by Blackstone.” 

Another example is the organizing of our knowledge of animals and plants. 
A principal occupation of natural philosophers like John Ray was the classi- 
fication of species old and new. Thanks to the microscope, which became a 
useful tool after about the middle of the seventeenth century, and thanks to 
the curiosity of travelers, many thousands of new species of plants and ani- 
mals and insects were discovered 1600-1800, and we still rely on parts of the 
Linnaean taxonomies of 1735 and 1737 as our way of finding order in, or impos- 
ing order on, this bewildering tapestry of living things.* 

Yet another example of large-scale intellectual organizing, this one un- 
precedented: Renaissance libraries were small and miscellaneous; but start- 
ing about 1650, the books in libraries began for the first time to be shelved 
by subject, and, not long after, library catalogues began to be published, for 
the first time. Following the recommendations of Gabriel Nandé, collections 
were organized not just by convenience but “by discipline,” and within each 
discipline in chronological order. Evelyn translated Nandé’s book into English 
in 1661. In 1688 Nicolas Clément began his catalogue of the library of Louis x1v 
by author and by subject; in subsequent years catalogues of major European 
libraries became an effective research instrument.5 

Is there an autocratic, authoritarian flavor in some of the ‘ordering’ of the 
Enlightenment? Foucault certainly thought so, and so have people struggling 
with all those new grammatical rules. The factory discipline imposed by Josiah 
Wedgwood on his workers at Etruria could be considered a form of ‘ordering, 
with its “Rules for Good Behavior” requiring punctuality, cleanliness, fixed 
hours, and steady attendance. ‘Disorderliness’ of a kind was a well-beloved 
component of early modern popular culture in the form of wakes and fairs. 
Even some of Wedgwood's best workers who had been promoted as super- 
visors took a couple of days off every once in a while to get drunk. By 1800 
most workers no longer got holidays on the traditional Holy Days, including 
“Saint Monday,” and the number of hours they worked per year had grown 
about 25%.® 

The organizings and modernizations that most concern us here are not po- 
litical or mercantile but those that dealt with knowledge in general and lan- 
guage in particular. Anthologies and general histories became more popular 


4 Fruchtman 59; quotations from the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929) — s.v. “Blackstone” and 
“English Law”; the taxonomy of plants — Thomas 1983: 80-89, 211-40. 

5 Israel 2001: 120-26. 

6 Wedgwood’s rules — McKendrick 1961; increase in working hours per year — Voth 1998. 
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and more lucrative around the middle of the eighteenth century; Goldsmith, 
Smollett, and Johnson are only the best known of hundreds of scribblers (and 
scholars) who labored at multi-volume alphabetical or chronological English 
reference works during the middle decades of the century. It is really quite 
remarkable that during this same period English dictionaries and grammars 
and encyclopedias all reached what we would consider a mature stage of orga- 
nization and orderliness. The first English dictionaries written on reasonably 
clear lexicographical principles (Martin 1749, Johnson 1755 and their follow- 
ers), and the first prescriptive grammars of English with real authority (Lowth 
1762 and his followers), were published around the middle of the eighteenth 
century. One of their aims was to “correct” and if not to “fix” at least to begin to 
standardize the language — that is, to organize and clarify English itself. In the 
Cambridge History of the English Language, Matti Rissanen observes a change 
in syntax during our period, from great variability to “a more regulated and 
orderly state.” 

“From about 1450 information began to be stockpiled in Europe on a radi- 
cally new scale”; the printing press and use of paper not parchment enabled 
dictionaries and encyclopedias to grow and multiply in amazing variety. 
England came late to the feast of reference books, and for the most part its 
dictionaries and encyclopedias are noticeably slimmer, more secular, and 
more carefully organized than Continental ones. England never gave birth 
to anything as enormous as Zedler’s Universal Lexicon, 64 volumes, 67 mil- 
lion words (1732-50), or to anything as uniformly devoted to religious issues 
as Mirabellio’s Polyanthea (forty editions, 1503-1681). Encyclopedic volumes 
by Harris, Chambers, and Bailey do not hide their learning, but their texts are 
simplicity itself compared to Bayle’s (1697), which has notes on notes of three 
different kinds, marginal notes with numbers, marginal notes with letters, and 
footnotes in double columns usually taking up more space than the text itself. 

Richard Yeo makes a compelling case for “encyclopedias, science and 
Enlightenment” as “a natural alliance of mutually reinforcing elements.” By 
far the most important encyclopedic publications between 1697 and 1751 
were English: Harris (1704) and Chambers (1728) and their various editions 
and enlargements (1708, 1710, 1736, 1738, 1741, 1743, 1744, 1748), which sup- 
plied thousands of entries for English dictionaries, as well as texts for the 
universities. These two, especially Chambers, served as preliminary models 
for the French Encyclopédie. Harris and Chambers were quite different from 


7 For the evolution of English lexicography and grammars, see Starnes and Noyes 151ff., 
Osselton 1990 and 2009, Michael 1987, Sundby et al. 1991, R. Shapiro 2016; “a more regulated 
and orderly state” — Rissanen 187. 
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seventeenth-century encyclopedias, and they pursued Enlightened goals. They 
excluded biography and history; they steered clear of political and religious 
controversy; they highlighted Newtonian science. Their readership, like the 
membership of the early Royal Society, was diverse; it included dukes and 
bishops and lawyers and “gentlemen.” One of their goals was the wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge. They were less expensive than the multi-volume encyclo- 
pedias, and they were translated into several European languages. Yeo sees 
connections between these early “dictionaries of arts and sciences” and other 
Enlightenment entities such as the Republic of Letters, periodical essays, pub- 
lic libraries, cabinets of curiosities, and museums. 

The prescriptive grammarians have been blamed for supporting 
‘imperialism’ — “correct” English was forced on Gaelic-speaking children in 
the Highlands by the SPCK, as a way of “civilizing” them and stamping out 
Jacobitism. And grammars have been blamed for deepening social class divi- 
sions by excluding working-class folk from status and power. Linguists have 
faulted prescriptive grammars for trying to impose arbitrary and even whimsi- 
cal principles of usage on natural languages. Robert Lowth’s aims, however, 
as laid out in the Preface to his Short Introduction to English Grammar, seem 
modest and quite compatible with enlightened values: “to explain the general 
principles of Grammar as clearly and intelligibly as possible,” to enable the 
reader “to express himself [sic] with propriety and accuracy,” to teach both “an 
accurate style” and “a regular and systematical Syntax.” Clarity, accuracy, and 
system — enlightened parties who might disagree on other issues could agree 
on the value of these three.? 

Dictionaries became a key element in the over-all language change that lin- 
guists refer to as “standardization,” a historical process that is always in process 
in those languages that undergo it. “Standard English” can be defined as the 
English of London and sixty miles around (as it was by George Puttenham in 
1589), or as English’s common core, stripped of slang, dialect, poeticisms, and 
technical words (as it was by OED founding editor James Murray), or as the 
expository English shared by commerce and science and government (as in 
Bex and Watts, 1999). Surely the standardization of English, to the extent that 


8 Information “stockpiled” — Blair and Stallybrass 139; on early encyclopedias, science, and the 
Enlightenment — Yeo xii,, 287-8, 291, 57, 70, 162-7, 48, 10, 40-1. See also Lynch 2005 for an 
important analysis of the encyclopedisms in Johnson’s Dictionary. 

9 Prescriptive grammar and imperialism — O. Smith, Leith, Sorensen; prescriptive grammar 
and social class — T. Crowley, J. Milroy; Lowth 1762: xvi, xii, xi, viii. 
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it actually happened in the eighteenth century, was deeply compatible with 
enlightened tendencies towards organization and orderliness.!° 

A common thread among intellectual leaders of the Enlightenment: “a mis- 
sion to modernize.” J. H. Plumb (1982) points to “the acceptance of modernity” 
as an essential for the growth of a consumer society, because unless a com- 
munity is comfortable with change, novelty, and “improvement,” it will not 
welcome new products. The prescriptive grammarians wanted English to be 
modem, that is, free of archaisms, even when archaisms occur in such hal- 
lowed and much-admired texts as the King James Bible. George Campbell’s 
influential Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776) condemns “obsolete words” because if 
they are “not perfectly ridiculous, they at least suggest the notion of stiffness 
and affectation”! 

Many enlightened thinkers felt the importance of “removing some of the 
Rubbish, that lies in the way to Knowledge.” These are Locke’s words “to the 
Reader,” prefixed to the Essay (1689), and Johnson could have been echoing 
them in his Preface to the Dictionary, where he gives lexicographers the task “to 
remove rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths of Learning and Genius” 
(par. 2). Among the obstructions he removes are words that he thought did not 
belong in contemporary civilized English use: many inkhorn (dictionary-only) 
terms, most obsolete words, and the “fugitive cant” of artisans, craftspeople, 
and professionals, i.e. specialized “terms of art and manufacture” (par’s 41, 37, 
78-80). Given that almost every early English dictionary from Bullokar (1616) 
to Bailey (1721) and after seems to be trying to be more inclusive than its prede- 
cessors, Johnson's Dictionary may be considered notable for the words it omit- 
ted, as well as for the words it included. 

Thus, Johnson omitted those local and dialect words that he did not find in 
literature, even though earlier dictionaries had boasted about explaining “north 
country” or “Essex” or “Lancashire” words. Elisha Coles’s dictionary was pub- 
lished shortly after the first edition of John Ray’s A Collection of English Words 
(1674); Coles lists “Bargh, a steep horse-way” [Yorkshire], and “Barth, warm pas- 
ture” [Southeast?], and “Bensel, beat, bang” [Northern], all from Ray, none in 
Johnson. Johnson’s exclusion of many words from the provinces, from outside 
the imaginary pale that surrounded London and the universities, means that 
he was more devoted to standardization than were his predecessors.!2 


10 Standardization — Strang 107, L. Wright 2-6, Milroy & Milroy 22; Murray- General 
Explanation prefixed to OED1, xxiv. Julie Coleman’s definition of Standard English is 
thought-provoking: “the version of the language that gives no indication through vocabu- 
lary, grammar, or syntax of its users’ regional origins or social status” (Coleman 3). 

11 Porter 2000: xxii; Campbell 171. 

12 Foran excellent summary of information on Johnson’s Dictionary see DeMaria 1997. 
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Nathan Bailey’s Dictionarium Britannicum of 1730 and 1736 was one of the 
works Johnson used for his word-list and for some definitions. By looking at 
words in Bailey that Johnson rejected, we can get a sense of the older cultures 
that Johnson considered not entirely relevant to the England of 1755. Bailey 
includes a large number of terms from heraldry, which flourished in feudal 
and courtly cultures, but Johnson omits most of them, e.g.: “Massone is when 
an Ordinary is represented in the Manner of a Stone Wall”; “Ingrailed notched 
about” (applying to escutcheons). Alchemical words in Bailey do not always 
find a place in Johnson: “Balsam [with Chym.] the Preparation of some Salts, 
as Balsam of Saturn, a Solution of Saccharum Saturni, i.e. Sugar of Lead made 
with Spirit or Oil of Turpentine, and digested till the Matter has assumed a red 
Tincture.” Bailey multiplied Latinate cognates; for example he has five words 
built on the Latin root arundo ‘reed, of which Johnson accepts two, ascribing 
them to “Dict.” (OED3 accepts three of the five, but the only authority for one 
of those is Bailey.) Johnson refuses to admit minor feudal terms: “Lestagefry an 
exemption from the Duty of paying Ballast Money.” Other terms of art are also 
deleted: “Arzel [with Horsemen] a Name or Title they give to a Horse, that hath 
a white Mark upon the Fat-foot behind.’ 

Johnson is equally strict with the learned vocabulary collected by John 
Harris for his Lexicon Technicum of 1704, an influential book, perhaps the 
first serious technical dictionary in English. But Harris does not boggle at 
“Anabibazon, the Dragon’s Head, or the Northern Node of the Moon, where she 
passes the Ecliptick from South to North Latitude,’ and Johnson does. Harris's 
“Advance Ditch, in Fortification, is a Ditch dugg all along the Glacis beyond the 
Counterscarp, and usually filled with Water” does not appear in Johnson. 

Clarity was an enlightenment value and goal, closely related to order and 
organization. In order to ‘enlighten’ we shine ‘light’ (French lumière), making 
things clearer. Johnson clarifies the definitions he found in Bailey. “Axioma 
[with Logicians] is the disposing one Argument with another where a Thing 
is said to be or not to be”; compare Johnson: “Axiom 1. A proposition evident 
at first sight, that cannot be made plainer by demonstration [illustrated by a 
quotation from Hooker]. 2. An established principle to be granted without new 
proof [here a second quote from Hooker and one from Sir Thomas Browne].’ 
Again, Bailey: “Metaphor is a putting a foreign Name for a proper one, which 
is borrowed from something like that it is spoken of.” Johnson: “Metaphor. The 
application of a word to an use to which, in its original import, it cannot be 
put: as, he bridles his anger; he deadens the sound,” with an explanatory text 
from Dryden. It is worth noting that Johnson felt that his quotations illus- 
trated different sub-senses of words, “different shades of the same meaning” 
(Preface, par. 65): those different shades of meaning, what Howard Weinbrot 
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calls “normally competing nuances within definitions,” are additional forms of 
clarification. 

The evolution of entries from Phillips (1658) to Coles (1676) to Kersey (1708) 
to Chambers (1728) to Bailey (1730) to Johnson (1755) to the first Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1768) illustrates the evolution of enlightened ideas and frames of 
mind. Quick-silver in Coles is “a slimy water mixt with pure white earth.” Bailey’s 
definition of quicksilver smells a little of the alchemical furnace: “a Mineral or 
Prodigy among Metals, which is fluid like Water; and tho’ a very heavy Body, 
yet easily flies away, when set over the Fire.” Johnson quotes a contemporary 
medical text: “Quicksilver, called mercury by the chymists, is a naturally fluid 
mineral, and the heaviest of all known bodies next to gold.” Johnson's entry 
then tells us what metals it “mixes with,’ the heat at which it vaporizes, its spe- 
cific gravity, and its usefulness for medicine. 

Coles defines fact as “an act or deed,” which seems to have little to do with 
truth-value. Bailey repeats Coles’s definition and adds “[in Arith.] the product.” 
Johnson’s third sense recognizes the Latinate sense of the word that Coles and 
Bailey are explaining, a sense that survives in the legal phrase, “an accessory 
after the fact,” but both his first and second senses are truth-related: “1. A thing 
done; an effect produced; something not barely supposed or suspected, but re- 
ally done. [with illustrative quotations from Hooker, Bacon, South.] 2. Reality; 
not supposition; not speculation. | Bacon, Addison, Smalridge.] 3. Action, deed. 
[Dryden.]” 

Coles on Asperity: “roughness.” Bailey: “the inequality or Roughness of the 
Surface of any Body, whereby some Parts of it stick out beyond the Body, so as to 
hinder the Hand from passing over easily and freely.’ Johnson: “1. Unevenness; 
roughness of surface. [Boyle.] 2. Roughness of sound; harshness of pronuncia- 
tion. 3. Roughness, or ruggedness of temper; moroseness; sourness; crabbed- 
ness. | Govern. Tongue, Rogers. |.” 

Consider also: Phillips (1658), “Al/ome, a kind of minerale, being a salt sweat 
of the earth.” For alum Johnson supplies us with several hundred words from 
Chambers (1728), outlining alum’s uses in medicine and in dyeing cloth, with 
details on three kinds of alum, saccharine, burnt, and plume. 

Kersey (1708): “Alysson, an Herb which cures Madness.’ Compare the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1768): “Alyssum a genus of the tetradynamiasilicu- 
losa” whose flowers have four leaves in the form of a cross ... There are fourteen 
species, none native to Britain. 

Finally, Kersey (1708): “Mushroom, a spungy Substance, that grows up of it 
self in a little time.” Chambers (1751 ed.): “A plant of a form and structure very 


13  Weinbrot 2005: 50. 
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different from that of all other plants; long supposed to have neither seeds 
nor flowers ... [Describes morel and champignon.] Mr. Bradley mentions 100 
kinds” in England alone. Admittedly, the brevity of early dictionaries’ entries 
made the kind of encyclopedic information we find in Chambers and Johnson 
impossible, but it is not only the absence of science that distinguishes these 
early dictionaries, it is also the presence of pre-scientific forms of knowledge: a 
mineral as the “sweat of the earth”; an herb that “cures madness”; a mushroom 
as potentially an emblem of the newly-rich. 

The intellectual organizing Cassirer referred to generated new words. 
Directory — the older senses are moral/religious: ‘a guide, a book of rules, direc- 
tions for worship.’ In 1732 J. Brown published The Directory, or List of Principal 
Traders in London, and the word acquired a more modern meaning, ‘an alpha- 
betical list of people or institutions’ Originally catalogue denoted a simple 
list; OFD3 (unrevised) gives 1667 as the first occurrence of the organizational 
sense (“distinguished from a mere list ... by systematic or methodical arrange- 
ment ... and often by the addition of brief particulars”). Data was first used as 
a count noun to mean ‘items of information’ in 1645; its modern use as a mass 
noun meaning “Related items of (chiefly numerical) information considered 
collectively” dates from 1702. The word organization itself is not found in print 
till 1790, except in a biological sense as ‘the way a living thing is organized; a 
forming of Organs or Instrumental Parts.’ The adjective organized is found ear- 
lier, 1645. Isaac Newton had according to his biographer “an innate tendency to 
order and to categorize. His first step in any new intellectual undertaking was 
the composition of some sort of index to help him organize his knowledge.”!* 

Finally, in one way or another the Enlightenment led to the organization of 
old and new knowledge into academic or intellectual disciplines, and this too 
created new words. Botany “the science of plants” comes into lexical existence 
in a John Ray letter of 1696. It was preceded by botanical (1658), botanic (1656), 
and botanist (1682). All four are derived from the Greek word for ‘plant, so they 
follow the traditional rules of nomenclature for natural philosophy. Robert 
Boyle employed the words zoologer and zoologist in 1663; zoology followed 
shortly thereafter in 1669. Lexicography, ‘the art or practice of writing diction- 
aries, reached the printed page first in 1680 in George Dalgarno’s pioneering 
treatise on a deaf-and-dumb alphabet. Political economy (modeled on the 
French économie politique, 1611) appears first in a work by one of its pioneers, 
William Petty, in 1687; it was conceived as the study of government finances. 
The word economics originally referred to households only; its expansion to 


14 Westfall 223-4. Room 1986 records a large number of significant semantic changes, in- 
cluding the change in meaning of directory. 
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cover “the production, distribution, consumption, and transfer of wealth” in 
general did not take place until 1764, only twelve years before Adam Smith’s 
foundational work. Similarly, psychology began its life in English as the study 
of the soul and was not secularized into the “scientific study of the nature ... of 
the human mind” until 1712. Geology the word first appeared in print in 1788. 

Not that all human knowledge sorted itself out neatly into what we would 
now consider “true” and “correct” categories and disciplines during the 
Enlightenment. Indeed, if we examine major attempts to organize human 
knowledge by Francis Bacon and Ephraim Chambers, both enormously influ- 
ential, we find what seems to us to be massive confusion. In the Advancement 
of Learning (1605), Bacon divides the different kinds of learning into three cat- 
egories, each one linked to a human faculty, so that one group of studies de- 
pends on Memory, one on Reason, one on Imagination. But he assigns the study 
of meteors, of earth, and of the ocean to Memory, cheek by jowl with history. In 
our taxonomies, meteorology, geology, and oceanography are all physical sci- 
ences, but history is not. And he assigns the study of astronomy and medicine 
to Reason, along with theology and ethics. In the Preface to his Cyclopaedia 
(1728), Ephraim Chambers’s outlines “the several Branches of Knowledge both 
natural and artificial” by means of a tree diagram which digs a deep gulf be- 
tween zoology (a species of “natural” knowledge) and chemistry (a species of 
“artificial” knowledge), between ethics (“natural”) and grammar(“artificial”). 
As late as 1823, Thomas Jefferson, following Bacon, put ancient history in the 
same group as botany (within the domain of Memory), astronomy in the same 
group as common law (within the domain of Reason), and “criticism” in the 
same group as sculpture (within the domain of Imagination). Jefferson kept up 
with the latest advances in all the most important fields of learning. It seems 
clear that the division of learning we take for granted, between the quantita- 
tive, scientific disciplines and all others, simply didn’t yet exist. 

The Enlightenment, then, did not succeed in completely or finally organiz- 
ing and ordering knowledge, even though during the Enlightenment new intel- 
lectual disciplines emerged that we now consider a permanent part of learning, 
such as geology, economics, and zoology. Another sign of what we now can see 
as faulty organization of knowledge, is words for intellectual fields which failed 
to survive (and so are now ‘old words, in the terminology of this book): bron- 
tology ‘the study of thunder’ (in Bailey 1730, Johnson 1755); dialling ‘the art of 
constructing [sun-]dials’ (1570, and 1728 in Chambers); catoptrics ‘that part of 
optics which treats of reflexions’ (1570); dioptrics ‘the science of the refraction 
of light’ (1644). These last three may be found at the right edge of Chambers’s 


15 Valenza 2009. 
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tree diagram of knowledge, along with two that are now uncomman, hydrog- 
raphy ‘the science of the description of water on the earth’s surface’ (1559) and 
phytology ‘the science of plants’ (1647). 

If tree diagrams of all knowledge have fallen out of favor in the last two hun- 
dred years, there is no way to avoid organizing knowledge for certain practi- 
cal purposes, such as making encyclopedias or organizing university faculties. 
Editors of the uth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1910-11) com- 
plained of the “defects” of alphabetical order and created a “Classified Table 
of Contents” with twenty-four categories of knowledge. For the Britannica’s 
15th edition (1975), Mortimer Adler and consultants divided all knowledge into 
ten categories, diagrammed into a circle, so that readers could have a “general 
and systematic mode of access” to knowledge. College students come face to 
face with just these kinds of theories of knowledge when they deal with “dis- 
tribution requirements.” And, of course, every university divides knowledge- 
in-general into academic departments, schools, and institutes. New words, or 
more commonly new senses of familiar words are invented to keep up with 
changing fields and new discoveries: developmental studies; cognitive sciences, 
cryobiology.16 

Summary: the Enlightenment changed the English language, first by orga- 
nizing it into dictionaries and encyclopedias (overlapping genres), and second 
by giving powerful impetus to the general process called ‘standardization. 
Many languages undergo standardization, a process that is in part political 
in nature since it facilitates economic development, makes communications 
easier, and solves some of the practical problems that language variation in- 
evitably create. 

Johnson’s great dictionary of 1755 exemplifies this Enlightenment tendency, 
towards organization, order, and modernity, in the old words it chooses not 
to print. These old words did appear in less enlightened reference books such 
as Harris (1704) and Bailey (1730). They include: local words such as bargh ‘a 
steep horse way, and barth ‘warm pasture’; feudal and technical words such as 
lestagefry and arzel; astrological words such as anabibazon. 

The Enlightenment’s modernizing tendencies can be seen in the evolution 
of dictionary and encyclopedia entries for individual words, entries published 
between 1658 (Phillips) and 1771 (Encyclopedia Britannica, 1st edition): quicksil- 
ver changes from a “a slimy water mixed with pure white earth” to “a naturally 
fluid mineral” with known specific gravity and medical uses; alum changes 
from “a salt sweat of the earth” to an ingredient useful in medicine and tex- 
tile production. And the Enlightenment generated new words: for organizing 


16 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15th edition, Propaedia 5-7. 
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knowledge (directory, catalogue, organization); for new intellectual disciplines 
(zoology, botany, lexicography), even as certain older intellectual disciplines 
became ‘old words’ (brontology, dialling). 


2 A Gradual Spread of Democratic Values 


Like other general features of the British Enlightenment, its democratic ten- 
dencies have been contested. J. C. D. Clark points out that ordinary people were 
not “Enlightened” during the Enlightenment, and the word Enlightenment it- 
self referring to eighteenth-century ideas did not come into the language until 
more than a century later. The idea that all men are equal was explicitly denied 
by the constitution of Great Britain, which is hierarchical, king ranking above 
lords ranking above the common people. The Church of England is even more 
obviously structured as a hierarchy, with ordinary parishioners obviously not 
equal to bishops. The middle class had no class consciousness, and the com- 
mon people were “not emancipated.” The Glorious Revolution (1688) did not 
abolish a hierarchical social structure or make the Church of England any less 
a national religion with power over every citizen in every parish. Blackstone 
ignored the Commonwealthmen and paid little attention to Locke. During the 
entire span of years that we refer to as “the Enlightenment” England was held 
together by “interlocking relations between the monarchy, the patrician elite, 
and the Church: a nexus explaining itself in allegiance not nationalism, the 
confessional state not pluralism or secular democracy, clientage not class.”!” 
True enough, but a large, slow current towards democratic values persisted 
nonetheless; England was far more willing to talk about equality under the 
law in 1785 (as pressure for reform began to assert itself) than it had been in 
1685. A gradual growth and evolution of democratic values is one of the central 
themes of Jonathan Israel’s three volumes on the Enlightenment. “All men are 
created equal” was one of the main principles, however controversial, of the 
“Radical” thinkers of the Enlightenment, starting with Spinoza in the 1660s and 
expanding into a 1780 multi-volume international best-seller that denounced 
inequality world-wide, the widely-translated Histoire philosophique by Raynal 
and Diderot. Israel’s first volume introduces democratic values in Spinoza and 
his followers (2001: 270-80). Volume 2 surveys democratic elements in Radical 
thought (2006: 249-63), finds the brotherhood of mankind in Bayle and in 
Fontenelle’s “histoire de l’esprit humaine,” and devotes a whole chapter to “The 
Problem of Equality” (2006: 594, 603, 545-71). Volume 3 affirms this trend or 


17 Clark 1994: 13-15, 83-8; 2000: 20, 53-4, 80-3, 164-80. 
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tendency in its title, Democratic Enlightenment: Philosophy, Revolution, and 
Human Rights 1750-1790. To Sam Fleischacker the scientific enterprise as a 
whole promoted equality because it operates without divine instruments of 
insight or learning: no angelic voices announce the truth to it; every human 
being can take part in it.18 

“The poorest he that is in England hath a life to live as the greatest he,” 
said Colonel Rainborough in the Putney Debates of 1647. Such a radical en- 
dorsement of equality was too extreme even for the Levellers, and certainly 
for Cromwell, not to mention the Royalists. Nevertheless, in Christian on- 
tologies all souls are equal under God, and some of the democratic and anti- 
authoritarian ideals of the Reformation (including ‘the priesthood of each 
individual believer’) fostered egalitarianism among Protestants before and 
after 1660. Some Dissenters wanted to elect their own ministers, not to have 
them appointed by the lord of the manor or a bishop. Many of them honored 
a plowman or housewife equally with a lord or a lady if s/he gave evidence 
of true “openings” and “inner light.” As E. P. Thompson points out, Pilgrim’s 
Progress (1678) embodies a “slumbering Radicalism” that fed, underground, a 
future working-class movement. Any Christian with egalitarian leanings could 
cite such well-known Biblical texts as Ezekiel xxi.26 (“Exalt him that is low’), 
Daniel iv.17 (God gives ruling power to “the basest of men”), and Psalm u3 (“He 
raiseth up the poor out of the dust”).!9 

The English of this period were more nearly “a self-governing people” than 
most people on the continent. Towns were governed by their own corpora- 
tions, villages by their own parish vestries, local courts by local Justices of the 
Peace. Tim Harris proposes that during the realms of Charles 11 and James 11 
“the views of ordinary people ... counted,’ because government influence on 
local communities depended to some degree on how people felt in those com- 
munities, where one out of twenty householders held some kind of local office. 
The Bill of Rights (1689) made a small move in the direction of equality, curb- 
ing royal prerogatives, affirming the powers of Parliament and the rights of 
petition and “free speech.’ Provision 3 aimed to make illegal the “dispensing 
of laws or the execution of laws by regal authority” alone — an early affirmation 
of equality under the law. Its prohibition of “cruel and unusual punishments” 
was incorporated into Amendment 8 of the American constitution 100 years 
later. And, of course, Locke’s second Treatise of Government (1690) affirms 
that “all men are naturally in a state of equality, wherein all the power and 


18 Fleischacker 2—4. 
19 Putney Debates — Hill 1961: 110-11; the radicalism of Pilgrim’s Progress — Thompson 1963: 
31; egalitarianism in the Bible — Hill 1993: 96. 
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jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more than another” (Ch. 2). Scholars 
have described the emerging importance in our period of “the postal prin- 
ciple”: ‘anyone can address anyone’; and they point to encyclopedias as new 
media that provided “access to all knowledge for all people.’2° 

The Chronology that Leonard Levy supplies for his book on Origins of the 
[American] Bill of Rights, includes 1628 (the Petition of Right), 1644 (Milton, 
Areopagitica), 1649 (the Levellers’s Agreement of the People), and 1679 (Habeas 
Corpus Act). It does not list any Bill-of-Rights-related events or laws between 
1698 and 1763. Nevertheless, democratic values of one kind or another con- 
tinued to spread and strengthen in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
No other country at this time experienced anything like the intense elec- 
toral politics under which England was governed from 1694 to 1716, the era 
of triennial Parliaments and frequent elections, when William 111 tugged 
and pulled at Parliament for money and legislation that would enable him to 
stymie Louis XIV, while Parliament lost no “chance to cut the King and his 
ministers down to size.”?! Consider the emergence of articulate spokespeople 
for women’s rights during this period, from Mary Astell in the 1690s to Mary 
Wollstonecraft in the 1790s, women whose writings both advocated and dem- 
onstrated equality between the sexes. “If all Men are born Free, how is it that 
all Women are born Slaves?” asked Astell in 1706. If women were finding a voice 
during these years, “plebeians” in London were learning to defend their rights: 
paupers and criminals were figuring out how to fight back (often by retaining 
defense counsel) against municipal authorities.2? 

Consider also the “Commonwealthmen,” for whom liberty and equality 
went hand in hand; in Caroline Robbins’s account they form an unbroken 
chain from John Milton (1644) to Richard Price (1776), and they hale from every 
quarter, from England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, from high church and dis- 
sent, wealthy and poor. A widely-read text: Cato’s Letters of 1720-23 — “Men are 
naturally equal ... No man was ever born above all the rest, nor below them all.” 
Even the Tories contributed: Swift boasted of his allegiance to “fair Liberty” and 
supported certain popular movements in Ireland. J. G. A. Pocock has drawn our 


20 “A self-governing people” — J. Miller 7-12; Harris 18; the “postal principle” — cited from 
Siegert by Siskin and Warner: 14, 16. See also Pagden 310-12 for “liberty” as a particularly 
British value. 

21  Hoppit 25-9, 162 (for the quotation), and Chapter 5. 

22 Some Reflections upon Marriage (3rd ed., 1706). Equality is one thing; government by the 
people is another: “The concept of ‘popular sovereignty’ was an extraordinarily difficult 
notion for [17th-century folk] to accept” — Israel 2006: 326. For the evolution of strate- 
gies by which London poor people and criminals resisted authority, see Hitchcock and 
Shoemaker 2015. 
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attention to “a major movement of Country ideas into the radical-democratic 
tradition.”23 

‘Liberty’ in the minds of millions of Britons was an essentially British value, 
one of the main qualities that distinguished England from France. Hogarth’s 
“Beer Street” (2nd state, 1750) shows a brawny blacksmith with a foaming mug 
of beer in one hand, hoisting an emaciated Frenchman into the air by his belt 
with the other. Verses at the bottom of the print are addressed to beer itself: 
“Labour and Art upheld by Thee / Successfully advance / We quaff Thy balmy 
Juice with Glee / And Water leave to France. / Genius of Health, thy grateful 
Taste / Rivals the Cup of Jove, / And warms each English generous Breast / 
With Liberty and Love.” “Britons never will be slaves,” boasted the superbly 
confident anthem by James Thompson of 1740. Levy writes that “the extraordi- 
nary coupling of Magna Carta to the appealing fiction that ‘a man’s house is his 


m 


castle” enabled William Pitt to declare to Parliament in 1763 that “the poorest 
man may, in his cottage, bid defiance to all the forces of the Crown. It may be 
frail; its roof may shake; ... the rain may enter; but the King of England may 
not enter; all his force dares not cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.”2+ 

R. R. Palmer dates “the age of the democratic revolution” as 1760-1800, and 
identifies “a new feeling” for equality which underlay the fight against closed, 
established, inherited, self-recruiting authorities all over Europe during those 
years, in Holland, Switzerland, Poland, Italy, Hungary, and elsewhere, as well 
as in France, England, and America. “L'égalité que la nature a mise entre les 
hommes” (‘the equality that nature has established between men’) is a premise 
of Rousseau’s 1761 Discourse. In England in 1776, John Wilkes, “the scandalous 
father of civil liberty,” introduced the first Parliamentary motion for “a reform 
bill that would give the vote to all adult males.” Isaiah Berlin identifies a “com- 
paratively modern” sense of the word liberty that in the American Declaration 
of Independence justifies an angry list of the “abuses and usurpations” perpe- 
trated by George 111. A new sense of an older word, called for by new events 
in the evolution of democratic politics: hustings ‘a platform for electioneering’ 


(1719).25 


23 Robbins 120 and passim; Cato’s Letters No. 45 (16 Sept., 1721); Swift, “Verses on the Death of 
Dr. Swift,” 1. 347; Pocock 1965: 581-2. See also Bailynch. 2. 

24 Chronology - Levy xi-xii; Beer Street — Hogarth’s Graphic Works 11, Pl. 197; Pitt on the 
rights of the poor — Levy 151. See however T. Harris 329-48 for the Bill of Rights more 
as a response to “grievances” inflicted by James 11 than as an affirmation of democratic 
principles. 

25 “The age of the democratic revolution” — title of Palmer, 1959; Wilkes’s plea for universal 
male suffrage — Cash 2006: 348; “comparatively modern” — par. 14 of Berlin, “Two Concepts 
of Liberty.” 
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Another new sense of an older word illustrates the reifying power of lan- 
guage, as well as the gradual maturation of democratic ideals: among the early 
senses of constitution are: the noun derived from the verb to constitute, ‘the 
act of constituting or establishing’ (sense 1. a. in OED3); the abstraction, ‘the 
way anything is constituted or made up’ (sense 4. a.); and the special sense 
‘the physical nature or character of the body, its health, vitality, etc’ (sense 5. 
a.). In 1610 sense 6 appeared, the political sense, ‘the mode in which a state is 
constituted ... e.g. monarchical, oligarchical, democratic. Sense 7, according to 
the OED, “gradually arose out of [sense 6] between 1689 and 1789”; this is the 
political sense we are most familiar with, ‘the system or body of fundamental 
principles according to which a nation state, or body politic is constituted and 
governed. It is still an abstraction, an idea. But at some time in the eighteenth 
century it became a thing, a document, and the founding fathers of the United 
States wrote one. Many Americans are still slightly taken aback by the fact that 
Britain has no physical, written constitution, only the idea of one. The word 
government seems to have undergone a similar process of reification. Early 
senses include the semi-abstract noun meaning ‘the authority or entity that 
governs, but after 1702 the word can refer to a physical group of people, ‘the 
body of persons charged with the duty of governing,’ The evolving semantics of 
constitution and government reflect, I think, a growing political consciousness, 
a realization that not just kings and dukes but also commoners may have some 
responsibility for government.”6 

It is interesting that many of the key political words during this period 
are not new; “the language of civic humanism,” as defined authoritatively by 
J. G. A. Pocock et al, depended on a cluster of words with long histories, such 
as liberty, legislature, corruption, tyrant, slavery, faction. Many of these have 
French or Latin cognates and figured in political writings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The new political words that did sprout up between 
1665 and 1740 are often slangy: Whig and Tory, both 1679, both derisive or even 
insulting in origin; whip ‘the member of Parliament who pulls MP’s in for a 
vote’ 1672, also potentially derisive because named after the member of the 
hunt who controls the dogs; priestcraft (on the model of witchcraft) 1657; fan ‘fa- 
natic, extreme partisan, coined during the Exclusion crisis of 1681-2; owler ‘one 
exporting wool or sheep illegally’ (and therefore probably at night), 1690; big- 
wig ‘person of high official standing’ 1703; tacker ‘MP who supported the move 


26 Other new political words: ministry ‘the body of ministers responsible for the administra- 
tion of a country or state’ 1710; placeman ‘an office-holder appointed as a reward for politi- 
cal support’ 1706; perkin ‘[illegitimate] candidate for the throne’ (i.e., a Perkin Warbeck) 
1673; see also potwalloper in list of New Words. 
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to ‘tack’ the Occasional Conformity Bill to the Land Tax Bill in November, 1704’; 
Robinocracy ‘the rule of Robert Walpole chiefly by bribery; 1717. The term cabal 
became popular as a label for five of Charles 11’s ministers (Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, Lauderdale), after they signed sham treaties with France 
in 1670 and 1672. The fact that their initials formed a word has affected their 
reputation, implying that they were allies, but they were bitter rivals.?” 

New words played a role in the gradual development of democratic politi- 
cal institutions. Certain ordinary words acquired political senses: division ‘the 
separating of the members of a legislative body into two groups, to count their 
votes’ (1621); lobby ‘entrance hall to the House of Commons’ (1640); teller ‘a 
person who counts the votes on a division’ (1669). Other ordinary words ac- 
quired special political meanings to answer to political needs, noticeably dur- 
ing the Exclusion crisis of 1678-81: Abhorrers and Petitioners ‘those who signed 
addresses deploring or favoring (respectively) a new parliament in 1680’ This 
particular crisis grew out of the opposition to the possibility of an absolute 
(Catholic) monarch in the person of James 11, and it generated Locke’s Two 
Treatises.?8 

A tendency towards democracy shows up in the way dictionaries changed 
over the years. Coles (1676) saw Habeas Corpus simply as “a writ for bringing 
in a Jury”; Bailey (1730) and Johnson (1755) recognized the power of Habeas 
Corpus to get an accused person out of prison and in front of a judge. Coles has 
no entry for right; Kersey (1708) offers a legal definition (“any Title, or Claim, 
by virtue of a Condition, Mortgage, &c.”); Johnson distinguishes eight senses 
of right, with twenty-two illustrative quotations, including three fairly libertar- 
ian texts (“to defend their own rights and liberties, due to them by the law,” 
Clarendon). I take this not as advocacy but as recognition of changing usage 
and meanings. 

There are conditions under which personal finances can nourish demo- 
cratic values. It is hard to feel that you are a real citizen with genuine rights if 
you don't have a certain degree of financial security. During the seventeenth 


27 Willman 1974: p. 168; J. G. A. Pocock and other historians have compiled an extensive lit- 
erature on “the language of civic humanism,’ e.g., Pocock 1975 and other publications, 
Goldie 1987, Nenner 1993. For owler see Goldie’s Glossary to Morrice vol. 6; for tacker see 
Hoppit 292. 

28 For Abhorrers and Petitioners, for the Exclusion crisis and Locke’s democratic ideals, see 
Knights 250-305. Mark Kishlansky dates the political uses of whip to this period, con- 
siderably before the first occurrence listed by the OED; he also supplies a political slang 
word not in the OED, sneaker ‘Tory who voted against the third bill against occasional 
conformity in 1703’ (318, 320). For additional political words from this period, see Morrice 
230-322 (the Glossary, by Mark Goldie). 
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and eighteenth centuries a gradual growth of assets among the ‘middling sort’ 
enabled an increasing number of people to feel ‘equal, to deem themselves ‘as 
good as anyone.’ The famous paean to the “middle station of life” near the be- 
ginning of Robinson Crusoe (1719) celebrates a condition free from the “slavery” 
of the working-class life but also free from the “vicious living, luxury, ... envy or 
secret burning lust” that infect the elite. By 1751 Henry Fielding has no doubts 
about the rise of the middle class: “The introduction of trade ... hath almost to- 
tally changed the manners, customs, and habits of the people, more especially 
of the lower sort. The narrowness of their fortune is changed into wealth; the 
simplicity of their manners into craft; their frugality into luxury; their humility 
into pride, and their subjection into equality.” The idea that all men were cre- 
ated equal makes no sense to a class of human beings “living in constant dan- 
ger of destitution,” as were the lower ranks of working folk in the seventeenth 
century. The growth of the middle class made possible the Enlightenment’s 
tendency towards equality and the rights of man.?9 

Socio/political changes of these kinds were closely allied, of course, with 
major socio/economic changes. Firstly, urbanization: 7% of the population in 
1650 lived in London, u% in 1750. Contrast France, where no more than 2.5% 
lived in Paris throughout this period. Outside London, towns modernized: 
some expanded around new manufactures, or new docks, or hot springs; many 
built assembly rooms to satisfy “an explosion in the demand for ... high-status 
leisure” activities, such as concerts, drama, and lectures. And then the extraor- 
dinary growth of trade during the eighteenth century: exports to East India 
septupled 1727-60; production of nails and ironware grew from 14,000 hun- 
dredweight in 1725 to 37,000 hundredweight in 1750; trade with North America 
swelled from £524,000 in 1726 to £2,268,000 in 1785 (that’s just three out of hun- 
dreds of possible examples). Consumption expanded in tandem with produc- 
tion — Laura Weatherill traces changes in the percentage of households that 
owned key consumer goods between 1675 and 1725: books, from 18% to 56%; 
clocks, from u% to 51%; pictures, from 9% to 60%; mirrors, from 58% to 80%. 
Finally, changes in “the structure of wealth” — between 1685 and 1715 England 
really did experience a financial revolution, and its commerce acquired infra- 
structure: a national bank (1694); a more nearly functional coinage (1696ff); a 
national debt, and the public funds that sustained it; if not paper money in the 
modern sense at least “exchequer bills” and bank notes to facilitate liquidity; a 


29 Fielding, An Enquiry 14; “danger of destitution” — Wrightson 1982: 141. For issues and un- 
certainties concerning the rise of the middle class in this period, see essays in Barry 1994; 
see also Langford 59-102 and Earle 1989b. 
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flourishing stock market; more reliable and less lopsided taxation. The increas- 
ing importance of money had a real influence on social relations, Deborah 
Valenze argues, because money is “fungible” and makes “commodity fictions” 
out of labor, land, works of art.2° 

The “birth of a consumer society” produced a large number of new words, 
including words for new financial ideas or events. Bank-note ‘A promissory note 
given by a banker, 1695. Tontine: “A financial scheme by which subscribers to a 
loan or common fund receive each an annuity” for life which increases as other 
subscribers die off. OED3 gives 1765 as the earliest occurrence of tontine, but 
Roseveare names it as one of the fund-raising devices tried out in the 1690s; 
both the word and the device were imports from Italy. Bulls and bears play a 
role in stock-exchange transactions in 1714, and the word stockjobber makes its 
debut as a character in a1692 comedy by Shadwell. Slightly more colloquial is 
the new word quid; the author of A New Dictionary of the Canting Crew (1700) 
felt that quid is not only colloquial but jargon from the criminal underworld. 
People were using puts as a way of short-selling stocks as early as 1694. The 
word budget originally meant ‘bag, pouch,’ but it acquired something like its 
modern meaning in 1733 when the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his 
report on the year’s finances as ‘opening the budget. And the financial revolu- 
tion generated financial slang: contangos, rescounters (1622), stags, lame ducks 
(1761), light horse, and heavy horse. It is worth noting that Alexander Pope is 
the only first-rate poet in English who wrote two major poems about money 
(Moral Essays III and IV). 

A host of new words for commercial activities and commodities, many more 
I believe than I can accommodate here, date from the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century or shortly thereafter. Business, which originally meant “the 
quality or state of being busy,” or “an action which occupies time and demands 
attention and effort,” became “trade, commercial transactions” in the fifteenth 
century, and then “a commercial company, a firm” in 1728. Currency started out 
as “the condition of flowing,” but in 1699 Locke used it for money, and in 1729 
Ben Franklin applied it to “that which is current as a medium of exchange, 
coins or notes.” A perfectly ordinary sentence in Adam Smith (1776) contains 
three commercial words that did not acquire their commercial senses until 
the British Enlightenment: “The town affords a market for the surplus produce 


30 Urbanization —- McKendrick 1982: 21, Wrigley 2014; “high-status leisure” activities — Sweet 
15-23, Borsay 117; growth of trade — Langford 168-70; Weatherill Table 10.4, p. 220; changes 
in the structures of wealth — Brewer 1982: 200-8; the financial revolution — Roseveare chs. 
4-5 (on puts, p. 80); money as “fungible” — Valenze 2-14. For an up-to-date account of ur- 
banization, economic growth, and the expansion of leisure activities, overseas trade, and 
communications in Restoration England, see Pincus Ch. 3. 
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of the country.” Market sense 6. ‘Area of commercial activity’ and 7. a. ‘peo- 
ple who form the demand for a product, first recorded 1752 and 1651 respec- 
tively. Produce ‘agricultural and natural products (vs. manufactured goods)’ 
1725 (Defoe). Afford in its common financial sense (not the sense employed by 
Smith above), ‘to have enough money to pay for, dates from 1682.3! 

If there are new words that mark the new commercialism, there are also 
old words that embody distrust of commerce and hostility to capitalism. In 
1755 Thomas Turner quoted (in his diary) an article in a Lewes newspaper of 
24 February about a certain James Monkman, who “bought 6 chickens in open 
market in the city at 6d each and immediately after sold them again the same 
manner at 72d each” and was thrown in jail for two months for regratings. 
Laws enacted to protect ordinary workers from greedy entrepreneurs were still 
enforced in the eighteenth century. To engross: ‘to buy wholesale or as much as 
possible so as to resell at a monopoly price’ — OED7 quotes texts from 1400 to 
1872 but marks this sense as obsolete. Similarly, to forestall sense 2a. was ‘to in- 
tercept (goods, etc.) before they reach the public market, to enhance the price, 
also a violation of old laws. Many working-class folk benefited not at all from 
the commercial revolution or from the rise of the middle class and didn’t want 
free trade — there was serious machine-breaking in 1675, 1719, 1736, the 1760s, 
and 1800, all of which pre-date the Luddites.3? 

It strikes me as noteworthy that a number of key financial terms started 
out life in the moral/ethical world. Is that because money is a ‘value’? So that 
the new senses of these words chart a monetarization of values? The oldest 
senses of credit are moral or veridical; they relate to belief, faith, honor, trust. 
In 1639 credit becomes a writing that authorizes payment, and in 1662 a sum 
of money. I am unable to tell from OED3 exactly when a trust became a fi- 
nancial instrument, but trust-estates appear in Blackstone’s Commentaries of 
1765, and Lawrence Stone mentions trust deeds as instruments of about 1730 
that could enable women to control their own money.*? There are several key 
words for which the financial and the moral sense seem to have developed 
in parallel. From as early as 1300, the word debt could mean either a financial 
or an “immaterial” obligation. A fifteenth-century version of the Lord’s Prayer 
asks God to “forgive us our debts,” which can't possibly be talking about money. 
The word security from the beginning (fifteenth century) meant both ‘the state 
of being secure’ and ‘property pledged to secure’ a bond or contract; but in 1692 
the word securities pretty clearly refers to stocks and bonds. As early as the 


31 Commercial slang — Roseveare 67; Adam Smith’s new words — Wealth of Nations 1, 401. 
32 Machine-breaking - Hobsbawm 1964: 1-13; Randall Ch. 10. 
33 Stone 1995: 17. 
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fifteenth century, the word duty referred to both morals and money. A number 
of important financial terms evolved earlier than the Enlightenment; Geoffrey 
Hughes's original and informative book on Words in Time (1988) traces “the 
growth of capitalism” via changes in the meaning of words in or before the 
sixteenth century: purchase first meant ‘take by force’; pay was originally ‘to 
appease, pacify’; a fee was formerly ‘a feudal service’ but became ‘remunera- 
tion’ in 1583; fortune as ‘chance’ turned into ‘wealth’ in 1590. In the word asset 
the legal/financial sense (“sufficient estate ... to pay debts”) came first, trans- 
planted directly from Anglo-Norman and law French; the moral/ethical sense 
(‘resource, advantage’) did not appear until 1677. 

A major theme of Anna Wierzbicka’s book on English: Meaning and Culture 
(2006) is that the English language — syntax as well as vocabulary — encour- 
ages and even enables democracy. For example, the tolerance that John Locke 
recommended as a key to British liberty is facilitated by grammatical construc- 
tions that permit or strengthen personal autonomy. There are a large number 
of imperatives In English that allow the responder to say “no,” e.g. “whimpera- 
could you, 
structions that soften a request, make it gentler: “Would you be interested in 


nk » a 


tives” such as “can you, would you.” English has idioms and con- 
Xing?” “May I invite you to X?” ‘Td like to suggest that you X.” Imperatives in 
other languages are more imperious. English speakers ordinarily learn “please” 
as children and sugar-coat their requests with it even within the family, which 
is not true of Middle-Easterners — Wierzbicka takes “please” and “thank you” 
as discourse signals of (political) equality. A culture or language makes mul- 
tiple distinctions in those conceptual areas that are important to it, e.g. proper 
names in Russian; whereas the democratic culture of Anglo-Americans needs 
multiple ways of getting people to do something without damaging their per- 
sonal autonomy or freedom — therefore English has an unusually complex 
system of causatives (have, get, make, and others) and versatile permissives 
(let): to “have” somebody do something is less autocratic than to “order” or 
“command” someone to do something, and to “get” them to do it is even less 
forceful.34 

‘Personal autonomy’ is a significant node in a significant network of cultural 
values. Privacy is one of them. Early senses of the word refer to a prince's or a 
hero’s moments of solitude; the first text in OED3 referring to domestic privacy 
is dated 1759. Ordinary folk in an English village in the sixteenth century got 
very little privacy, for architectural reasons among others, but the evolution 
of a consumer society, with the wealth that nourished it, meant that privacy 
as “the state or condition of being undisturbed, as a matter of choice or right” 


34 Wierzbicka 2006: 53-4, 171-99. 
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(OED3, slightly modified) was available to an increasing number of people. 
Autonomy was becoming a matter of personal and political rights. It took a 
more aggressively political form at the end of the century in the Colonies, 
where “Don’t Tread on Me” was emblazoned on an early American flag.?® 

A well-known bit of evidence that English was becoming more democratic, 
more egalitarian, is the gradual erosion of the thou/you distinction in second- 
person pronouns. “The Pronouns of Power and Solidarity,” as Brown and 
Gilman labeled them fifty-plus years ago, signal inequality of rank or class or 
authority or power, by allowing one person to address another as a child or in- 
ferior. OED1 quotes a text from about 1530: “Avaunt, caitiff, dost thou thou me! 
Iam come of good kin I tell thee!” In the eighteenth century the pronoun thou 
continued to be used to intimates, to God, in poetry, and by Quakers, but it was 
gradually being replaced by the egalitarian you — same pronoun for everyone. 
By contrast, in France as recently as during the 1930s, soldiers were tutoyé-d by 
their officers.36 

The evolution of criminal law and court procedures 1680-1780 gradually 
allowed the idea of ‘equality under the law’ to begin to apply to everyone. 
According to John Langbein’s book on The Origins of Adversary Criminal Trials 
(2003), such trials in sixteenth-century England were “a relatively unstructured 
‘altercation’ between accusers and accused,” presided over by a Justice of the 
Peace who in many instances had no legal training. Very often no lawyers at all 
were present. No initiatives were taken to inform the accused of the precise 
charges against him/her. The judge could commit the accused to jail to await 
trial, in leg-irons, for as long as eight months. Hundreds of prisoners died in 
jail from starvation or typhus. Old Bailey trials were partly open-air, to defend 
against the smell of the prisoners. 

During the exclusion crisis, 1678-81, when Parliament and religious authori- 
ties of all stripes wrestled with the prospect of a Catholic king (James 11), four- 
teen people were executed for embroilment in the Popish Plot, and more than 
two hundred were put to death after the Monmouth rebellion (1685). Those last 
two hundred executions were part of one of the most savage judicial reprisals 
in modern European history, known shortly thereafter as “the Bloody Assize,” 
seeing that the full penalty for high treason was to be hanged, disemboweled 
while still alive, beheaded, quartered, boiled in brine, tarred, and set up on 
poles. According to Langbein, it was in part the reaction to this assize that “trig- 
gered the Revolution of 1688-9.” Legal reforms followed, slowly, including right 


35 A fuller context for the history of privacy in this period is supplied in McKeon 2005. 
36 Lass 1999: 148-55 gives important qualifications and complications for the evolution of 
you/thou. 
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to counsel for the accused, exclusion of “bad character” by itself as evidence, 
exclusion of hearsay as evidence, and the banning of self-recrimination. Henry 
Fielding, the novelist, was also a lawyer and later a judge; the outrageous sen- 
tences passed in his novels suggest that genuine equality under the law was 
very far from realized by the 1740s — “Jesu, said the Squire, ‘would you commit 
two persons to Bridewell for a twig?’ ‘Yes, said the lawyer, ‘and with great lenity 
too; for if we had called it a young tree, they would have been both hanged.” 
But the reforms detailed by Langbein must have been steps in the direction of 
legal equity for most people.?” 

New words coined during this period of change in criminal law: to cross- 
examine (1697); Newgate solicitors ‘clerks or lawyers bribing witnesses, con- 
cocting false alibis, extorting money from defendants’ (1749, Tom Jones Xv, 4); 
reasonable doubt [as a criterion for the validity of evidence] (1718; in 1795, be- 
yond a reasonable doubt). Roy Porter asserts that Locke “replaced rationalism 
with reasonableness.” Chapters 4 and 5 of Wierzbicka’s book makes a detailed 
case for reasonable and fair as keywords in Anglo culture. It is very difficult to 
find precise translations for these two words in most other languages, a fact 
which causes problems with the wording of various transactions in interna- 
tional business and human rights. 

Finally, a historical event that promoted equality was the development of 
print culture during the eighteenth century. The expiration of the Licensing 
Act in 1695 meant that government permission was no longer necessary to 
publish a book or pamphlet. In 1695, only four English cities had printing 
presses (York, London, Oxford, Cambridge), not because they were expensive 
or difficult to set up but because the government systematically controlled the 
power of print. By the end of the century printing presses were everywhere, 
and Britain had taken giant steps towards becoming a mature print culture, 
fully equipped with newspapers, magazines, printed bills of sale and posters, 
printed tickets and trade cards, advertisements of every sort, lending librar- 
ies, book clubs, book reviews, and working copyright laws. In 1700 there was 
no daily newspaper in Britain; by 18 there were fifty-two in London alone. 
There is very little doubt that the printing press assisted in the development of 
democratic ideas, by distributing knowledge more widely. Lisa Jardine: “men of 
dangerous or dissident ideas” can be excluded or imprisoned, but their books 
cannot. Paine’s deeply egalitarian book on The Rights of Man sold 500,000 cop- 
ies in 1791.38 


37 Langbein 2, 49-51, 75-8, 178-251; Fielding, Joseph Andrews (1742), Bk 1v, ch. 5. 
38 Porter- cited by Wierzbicka, 2006: 110; reasonable and fair in international business 
transactions — Wierzbicka 2006: 302-5; Jardine — cited by Hitchings, 2008: 88. 
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New words associated with an evolving print culture: periodical ‘of a mag- 
azine, journal, etc., published at regular intervals’ (1716); memoir ‘a record of 
events written from personal knowledge or experience’ (1659); lending library 
(1708); journal ‘a record of events or matters of personal interest’ (1610 as a 
translation of Latin ephemeris; 1670 as an independent English word); memo 
‘written record to aid memory, abbreviated from memorandum (1705); maga- 
zine ‘a periodical publication’ (1731); subscription library (1770, in a Ben Franklin 
letter); autobiography (1797); editor ‘one who prepares another person’s text for 
publication’ (1712); to cut and paste ‘to make a new document out of pieces 
of a [printed] text’ (1772).39 The older senses of review all relate generally to 
‘re-examining, inspection, retrospective surveying, but review as ‘a critical ap- 
praisal in writing’ first appears in 1649 and blossoms into a published genre in 
1705; book reviews became popular enough to support their own magazines 
in The Monthly Review (1749) and The Critical Review (1756), both of which en- 
listed first-rate writers. 

In the history of British culture, it is noteworthy that many of the very ablest 
writers of 1660-1750 considered the expansion of print culture a catastrophe. 
In 1682 both Halifax and Dryden exclaimed over the sheer number of worthless 
publications; it was, wrote Halifax, “an age over-run with scribblers, as Egypt 
was with flies and locusts” (The Character of a Trimmer, 756). Dryden paves the 
route of his Dunce’s coronation with “neglected Authors ... Martyrs of Pies and 
Reliques of the Bum, / Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay, / But loads of 
Shadwell almost choakt the way” (MacFlecknoe, 1l. 100-103). The notion that 
England was being overwhelmed by a swarm of scribblers takes on almost 
mythic power in Swift (A Tale of a Tub, 1704-10), and comes to a thundering cli- 
max in Pope's The Dunciad of 1728—42. I interpret this trope and the brilliant sat- 
ire it engendered as evidence of just how threatening the more democratic and 
popular culture then emerging must have seemed to conservatives of the time. 

Summary: the gradual spread of democratic values is reflected in new words 
(Austings), in new senses of old words (constitution, government), and in new 
political slang (priestcraft, whip, fan, owler). Dictionary definitions change be- 
tween 1676 and 1755, becoming more political and more democratic (right, 
habeas corpus). The financial revolution contributed to democratization and 
spun off new words: bank note, bulls and bears, budget, quid. We can detect a 
‘monetarization’ of values in the evolution of words like credit and trust. The 
developing print culture (a key element in the growth of democratic institu- 
tions) generated new words such as magazine, journal, and [book] review. Anna 
Wierzbicka, whose perspective is interlinguistic, points to the large number of 


39 Memo and to cut and paste I owe to Miller 2014: 174, 273. 
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‘whimperatives’ in English as fostering autonomy and libertarian values. This 
tendency coincides with the gradual development of a more democratic judi- 
cial system; a new and important idea for evidence in legal disputes, reason- 
able doubt, emerged at the end of the eighteenth century. 


3 Weights and Measures 


Organizing and modernization show up in the reform of weights and 
measures — which may sound trivial until one considers the many actions 
and transactions in commerce, agriculture, government, manufacturing, and 
ordinary living that can’t happen at all unless one counts up weight, length, 
or volume. Deciding how much, how big, or how heavy things are, is crucial 
to cooking and carpentry, to taxation and trade and travel. Disparate, non- 
standard, local, and manipulable weights and measures were a thorn in the 
side of farmers, housewives, landlords, local and national governments, mer- 
chants, and scholars for many centuries in many communities. The Magna 
Carta declared that weights and measures should be correct. Almost every 
English government tried to standardize weights and measures, in assizes, stat- 
utes, regulations, commissions, and acts of Parliament, e.g., in 1328, 1351, 1414, 
1433, 1496, 1532, 1574, etc. 

The reform of weights and measures is associated in a special way with the 
Enlightenment because enlightened French revolutionaries fathered the met- 
ric system of 1799, and because the gradual infiltration of science into daily life 
depended on a gradual increase of accuracy in measurement. Older weights 
and measures were an aspect of culture vividly reflected in dozens of ‘old 
words, all of which gradually disappear from ordinary dictionaries. During the 
Enlightenment these old terms for volume, area, length, and weight are in the 
process of becoming standardized, nationalized, and quantified; commerce, 
science, and industry all benefited from these changes, which were partly ver- 
bal, partly conceptual.?° 

Weights and measures needed reform because they were so variable. There 
were three different ells, one of 40 inches (1439), one of 37 inches (1553), and 
one of 45 inches (1600). The ale gallon of 1601 (282 cubic inches) and the wine 
gallon of 1707 (231 cubic inches) were both abolished in 1824. Until 1824, weight 
and volume could be confused; bushels were measured in gallons, and a gallon 


40o Magna Carta and early attempts to reform weights and measures — Watson 22, 46—67; the 
standardization process — Frangsmyr et al 1990; weights and measures in local markets — 
Randall 79-85. 
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was 8 pounds, which would be ridiculous in the case of a gallon of whipped 
cream. A particular measure in one county or town might have a very different 
value in another county or town. A boll of oats in Alnwick was 6 bushels, but 
only 5 in Hexham; while a boll of wheat in Alnwick was 2 bushels, in Hexham 
4. Bailey’s 1721 dictionary gives 2000 pounds as the value of a fother, except 
that it is 2250 “at the Mines” and 1950 “among the Plummers at London.” Ken 
Alder estimates that in seventeenth-century Europe there were “700-800 dif- 
ferent metrical names” and “250,000 local variants” of those names. Different 
parishes relied on different measures for different commodities in different 
trades. A common complaint was that a landlord or merchant would use a 
larger bowl or bucket or basket to measure goods s/he was buying than goods 
s/he was selling. 

The chaotic condition of early weights and measures may be estimated by 
some of the old words that named them: 


“Acana a Rod or Perch Ten Feet long, anciently us’d to measure Land 
with” (Kersey 1708). 


“Adorat, Four pound weight” (Coles 1676; also in Phillips 1678, Kersey, 
Bailey). 


“Awm. A measure of Rhenish wine, containing 40 gallons” (Halliwell 1889). 
“Cark, a bundle or load; the goth part of a Sarplar of wool” (Coles 1676). 


“Carve, or hide of land, as much as may be plough’d in a year by one 
plough” (Coles 1676). 


“Chaldron 36 bushels” (Watson 1910: 88). 


“Clove 7 Pounds of Wooll make a Clove; but in Essex 8 Pounds of Cheese 
and Butter go to the Clove” (Kersey 1708). 


“Coomb. Four bushels.” (Britten 1880). 


“Farthing. Thirty acres” (Halliwell 1889). 


41 For confusion between volume and weight see Watson 23; discrepancies in measures in 
Alnwick and Hexham - Elizabeth Wright 330; discrepancies and fraud in Europe — Alder 43. 
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“Fearlot. The eighth part of a bushel” (Halliwell 1889). 


“Fother, cartload, of lead = 21 hundredweight; of coal = 17 2/3 hundred- 
weight in Durham’ (Elizabeth Wright 1913). 


“Frail of [Malaga] Raisins, about 70 pound” (Coles 1676). [A frail is a bas- 
ket in Johnson 1755 and later dictionaries. | 


“Gad, or Geometrical Pearch, a Measure of Ten Foot, and in some places 
but Nine Foot” (Phillips 1706, cited OE D2. Gad is also listed in Kersey 1708 
and Bailey 1721 as 9 or 10 feet, in Johnson 1755 as a ‘wedge,’ and in Ash 1775 
as 10 feet). 


“Hogs-head, 63 gallons or the fourth part of a tun” (Coles 1676; Johnson 
1755 : “1. A measure of liquids containing sixty gallons.”) 


“Kintal, a weight of one hundred Pounds more or less, according to the 
different Custom of Nations’ (Bailey 1730). 


“Leap or Lib; Half a Bushel” (Ray 1691). 
“A Line is one tenth of an inch” (Johnson 1755, citing Locke). 


“Maund of unbound Books, is 8 Bales, of each 1000 Pound Weight or 2 
Fats” (Bailey 1730). 


“Oxgang of Land, commonly taken for 15 Acres” 1676; in Bailey 1730, “as 
much Land as may be ploughed by one Gang or Team of Oxen in one Day; 
about 13 Acres”; in (Johnson 1755, “Twenty acres”). 


“Pearch, Perche, a Rod, Pole, a measure of 16 foot and a half, in some places 
above 20” (Coles 1676). 


“Pipe, 26 gallons” (Phillips 1658 and Coles 1676; in Kersey 1708, 126 gallons; 
in Bailey 1721, 162 gallons; in Johnson 1755, Ash 1775, and Sheridan 1780, 2 
hogsheads [= 126 gallons]). 


“Pugil, half a Handfull” (Coles, 1676; OED3 cites earliest appearance in 
1576; defined in 1657 as ‘three fingers and a thumb’). 
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“Sack of wool, 26 stone of 14 pound; in Scotland 24 stone of 16 pound” 
(Coles 1676); “Sack 2. The measure of three bushels” (Johnson 1755). 


“Sarplar, 80 tod” (Phillips 1658; in Coles 1676, 80 stone; in Ash 1775, 1/2 
sack). 


“Selibra, half a Pound, or Six Ounces” (Kersey 1708). 


“Shaft-met, -ment. The measure of the fist, with the thumb set up, half a 
foot” (Coles 1676). 


Spit. Madder is planted “two full Spits deep” (Mortimer 1707: 124. OEDr: 
“Such a depth of earth as is pierced by the full length of a spade-blade.”) 


“Swoling (or Suling) of land, Carucata terra, as much as one plough can till 
in a year” (Coles 1676). 


“Tierce, 1/3 pipe” (Phillips 1658). 
“Tod, 2 stone” (Phillips 1658). 


This list illustrates the “wild exuberance,” the “perplexity” and “confusion” that 
Johnson tells us he found in the English language in the 1740s. I could find no 
entry in OED3 for six of these thirty weights and measures (acana, fearlot, gad, 
line, selibra, swoling), perhaps because they were considered too dialectal or 
local for inclusion. Eight of these measures may have started as the names of 
objects and then been quantified, like present-day measures foot, stone, yard, 
and rod. Frail and leap were both baskets, sarplar and sack were both sacks, 
and chaldron was a pot. OED3’s entry for chaldron suggests that the word was 
quantified around 1615, when it acquired a specific volume, 32 bushels. Pugil, 
shaftmet, and spit became measures presumably because they were conve- 
niently right there on the spot to be used — they are the cook or carpenter’s 
own hand, the gardener’s own shovel — but they make no attempt to be pre- 
cise or translatable into standard quantities. Farthing and tierce seem to have 
started out as fractions. In the word cark, distinctions among quantitive, physi- 
cal, psychological, and religious meanings are blurred, in that OED3 supplies 
this word with four meanings, “a weight of three or four cwt,” “a load,” “a charge, 
burden of responsibility,’ and “that which burdens the spirit.’ In sack we find a 
confusion between weight and volume. 

It is worth noting that four of the less familiar measures (perch, pole, carve, 
oxgang) were based directly on the old common-field agriculture, as were 
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furlong, acre, rod, and mile; at least, that is what Kersey’s definitions imply: he 

tells us that 40 perches equals 1 furlong, i.e., 40 x 16.5 = 660 feet; and that an 
acre is a strip one furlong long and 4 perches wide: 660 x 66 = 43,560 square 
feet, which is exactly the size of a modern acre. Kersey: 8 furlongs equal a mile, 
660 x 8 = 5280. It is disconcerting to our sense of being more or less up to 
date to learn that mile, furlong, acre, and chain or perch were the same under 
Athelstan in 930 AD as they are now. 

Dictionaries give us some notion of how the disorderliness of these thirty 
old words was gradually brought under control. Johnson (1755) includes only 
eleven of them. Ash (1775) includes twenty-four, but labels four of them “Not in 
use.” Sheridan (1780) has eleven, and of these the following ten are in Johnson: 
awm, coomb, hogshead, line, perch, pipe, sack, spit, tierce, and tod. Ash and 
Webster (1828) retain the largest number, which suggests to me that most of 
these measures continued to be used; it was the obscure or local ones that were 
abandoned (acana, adorat, fearlot, gad, leap, maund, selibra). 

There is another way of looking at old weights and measures, however, not 
as mere confusion crying to be organized and corrected but as the expression 
of “something human relating to man’s personality or the conditions of his 
existence,” in the words of Witold Kula. The earliest measures were devised to 
be useful, not accurate, and they were universally available — e.g. one’s foot, or a 
pugil, half a handful. The pugil did not have to be uniform or accurate because 
precision was unnecessary for a cook mixing that kind of dough. A fisherman 
knotting a net could measure its length in fathoms (originally ‘a stretching of 
the arms in a straight line to their full extent’) and its width in ells (the length of 
the forearm) because s/he never had occasion to multiply length times width; 
arithmetical compatibility between these measures was not needed.42 

Kula writes about the “social content” (4) of early weights and measures. 
They come “from man’s limbs and labor” (3): ell and foot are named for body 
parts; fathom and span are created by stretching out our arms or by opening 
a hand. Oxgang, swoling, and carve all measure area in terms of the labor of 
plowing; spit measures length by the labor of digging. 

The wild variability of early measures, which would make them almost use- 
less in an industrial world, answered well enough to needs of the pre-industrial 
community. Everyone assumed that the farmer would sell grain by the “heaped” 
bushel to the merchant who then sold it at the same price by the “striked” 
bushel (leveled at the top with a strickle). Lenders of goods would expect to 
be paid back in larger measures than the measures they loaned in, enabling 
them to avoid charges of usury. Kula prints a map giving the size of bushels in 


42 Kula 120, 3-5. This second way of looking at early measures is based almost entirely on 
Kula’s extraordinary book of 1986. 
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liters for wheat in the Cracow region of preindustrial Poland; in remote areas 
they are more than twice what they are near the city (107). After a bad harvest, 
when the prices of wheat or oats were high, the weight of a loaf of bread would 
drop a little, though it would be sold for the same price as always, so that the 
baker would not lose money by baking — and so that aldermen would not have 
to cope with protests. Thus the system of variable measures, according to Kula, 
had both commercial and political justifications and was “deep-rooted from 
time immemorial in the psyche of preindustrial societies” (105). As late as 1788 
a small town in France complained that standardization of weights and mea- 
sures would “ruin ... countless small markets” (105). 

It is hard to imagine what life was like before Europe began the long, slow 
process of standardizing weights and measures. Consider how cumbersome 
the measuring of distance and time was for Galileo, “the amazing and pitiful 
poverty of the experimental means at his disposal.” In the famous experiment 
showing that acceleration is proportionate to time not weight, he measured 
the length of his inclined plane in cubits (Florentine cubits were approxi- 
mately 20 inches) and its width in “finger-breadths”; he measured time by his 
pulse, and by the weight of water squirted through a narrow pipe at the bottom 
of a big jar. It is not surprising that the numbers he came up with were not ac- 
curate — Alexandre Koyré considers the experiment “completely worthless.’*% 

In summary, then, tendencies associated with the Enlightenment did not 
exist in a vacuum but touched and colored daily life; precision and quantifi- 
cation had an impact on countless commercial transactions, on cooking and 
carpentry, on planting and harvesting, on war and peace, as older weights and 
measures were phased out. Modern, well-organized information was widely 
distributed in Enlightenment dictionaries and encyclopedias; libraries began 
to acquire catalogues, and towns to publish directories. Other new words were 
coined to name the new intellectual disciplines that formed to organize new 
knowledge, botany, geology, political economy. 

The gradual spread of democratic values that the Enlightenment could 
claim as one of its most notable benefits found an active arena in British 
Parliamentary party politics. When an old word, opposition, acquired a new 
sense in roughly 1704 (sense 4a in OED3, ‘a political party opposed to the gov- 
erning party’), free speech took a step forward. The vigorously adversative 
nature of British party politics spawned a large number of new words, cabal, 
placeman, hustings. The distinctively ‘sporting’ element in British party poli- 
tics may explain why many of these new words were slang: Whig, Tory, tacker, 
owler, sneaker, Robinocracy, whip. 


43 Koyré 93-4, citing Galileo’s description of the experiment in the Discorsi e Dimostrazioni 
Matematiche Intorno a Due Nuove Scienze (1638). 


CHAPTER 4 


Science and the English Language 


All physical science is necessarily formed of three things: the series of 
facts that constitute the science; the ideas that recall them; and the words 
that express them. 


ANTOINE LAVOISIER 


Both new words and old words illuminate the history of the Scientific 
Revolution. “Science” as we think of it did not yet exist in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, so this chapter begins with discussion of the Royal Society, founded 1661, 
where the new science was pushing up like an ungainly spring flower through 
the loam or dirt of older (Aristotelian) assumptions about the natural world. 
New words chart not only ‘discoveries’ in biology and chemistry but also new 
frames of mind. Scientific theories in their non-mathematical form have to 
be expressed in words; it follows that the progress of science necessitated dis- 
placement of old alchemical and astrological words (aether, balsam, assation) 
and the invention of new (physico-mathematics). The final section of this chap- 
ter summarizes Anna Wierzbicka’s argument that the English language was, 
even in the eighteenth century, unusually compatible with scientific thinking. 

What we now think of as “science” was struggling to be born during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but even in its evolving forms it 
played an essential role in the British Enlightenment. Science and the British 
Enlightenment grew up together, siblings. Major publications by Newton and 
Locke appeared within a few months of each other in 1687 and late 1689, phi- 
losophy and physics hand in hand. During the course of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, it became impossible to ignore new discoveries in medi- 
cine, botany, astronomy, and physics; and all over Europe, even the most con- 
servative monarchs and priests (who controlled education and publication) 
had to come to terms with science, had to assimilate it in one way or another.! 


1 For characteristic scenarios in which the establishment within one European nation or an- 
other is forced to assimilate science, see Israel 2001: 24-9 (Holland), 35-8 (Scandinavia), 43-6 
(Tuscany), 48-54 (Venice, Naples); Israel 2006: 201-14 (Newton's influence), 513-17 (Rome). 
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This despite the fact that the early scientists were not very enlightened: 
Robert Boyle believed in witches and demons; Isaac Newton in his later years 
devoted more time to alchemy and Biblical prophecy than to astronomy or 
physics. Boyle, Newton, Evelyn, Whiston, and many other members of the 
Royal Society were convinced millenarians: they believed in what we laugh 
at in cartoons with bearded figures carrying signs about the end of the world. 
Without question in the seventeenth century and after, “the intellectual status 
of science was contested,” controversial. “Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo and all 
the other investigators now enshrined in the ‘scientific revolution’ pantheon 
met incomprehension and resistance, and not just from the Vatican; their the- 
ories were found fanciful, false or frightening.” 

Although Locke’s relative secularism, and Newton’s laws, and a steady ac- 
cumulation of new insights into the physical world moved “science” gradually 
into the center of an enlightened world-view, the older, unscientific world- 
view did not disappear quickly. Chambers’ Cyclopaedia (1728), though its ar- 
ticles on Newton were up-to-date enough to have been assigned to university 
students in the 1740s and 1750s, is sprinkled with medievalisms: “IMMANENT: 
A Term in Logic. The Schoolmen distinguish two kinds of actions; the one 
transitory, which pass from the Agent to the Patient; the other immanent, 
which continue in the Agent.” Chambers believed that “the Heavenly Bodies 
have their Influences: ... Astrology, therefore, ought not to be exploded but re- 
formed” (xxviii). He included Alchemy and “Natural Magic” in his diagram of 
all knowledge. However, by comparison, the first edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica of 1768-71 is strenuously scientific. About fifty of the 150 titles in its 
List of Authors deal with what we now call biology, and its article on Algebra is 
39 pages long, on Anatomy 165 pages. 

The vocabulary of natural philosophy in the late seventeenth century, old 
words and new, will remind us just how problematic, how unscientific much 
‘science’ of the time was. “Chymists,’ wrote Boyle in 1661, “allow themselves a 
license to abuse words,” and he then proceeds a little anxiously to try to clarify 
the meanings of basic chemical terms (words) such as sulphur, oyle, vitriol, sa- 
line, and mercurial. The word aether played several different roles in the history 
of science, starting as a (Greek) term for ‘the clear sky, the medium filling the 
upper regions of space, evolving into a hypothesis that explains magnetism 
in Boyle (“a swarm of steams moving in a determinate course between the 
north pole and the south”), and then a hypothesis explaining light in Newton 
(“a much subtiler Medium than Air” that remains in a vacuum after the air 


2 Millenarians — Jacob, 1981 ch. 3; intellectual status contested — Outram 94; “fanciful, false or 
frightening” — Porter 2000: 130. 
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has been removed). It is not clear what form these two hypotheses and their 
cousin in Descartes would have taken, if there had been no such word in Greek. 

The scientific revolution (so-called) changed the English language, gradu- 
ally and in unexpected ways. The Restoration of Charles 11 in 1660 entailed 
among other things a profound reaction against the ideals and actions of 
radical Protestants that had fueled the Civil War, including their language. 
“It was widely considered that theological, moral, metaphysical, and political 
discussions had generated divisiveness and conflict”; therefore, reform of the 
language that had enabled those discussions assumed high priority on the in- 
tellectual agendas of many thinkers. This reform produced eloquent attacks 
on the jargon of the old philosophy (Aristotle and the Schoolmen), on flowery 
words in the old rhetoric (including metaphor), and on the ambiguities of nat- 
ural languages. Proposals for reform might have counted on institutional sup- 
port and international publicity from the Royal Society (founded 1661), and the 
Royal Society probably helped with John Wilkins’s artificial language scheme. 

At the same time, in 1660-1700 attitudes towards truth were changing: the 
new ‘truth’ relied less on authority and more on evidence, on probability, on 
“facts.” It was no longer the middle ages, or even the Renaissance: “From being 
a realm of substances in qualitative and teleological relations, the world of na- 
ture had definitely become a realm of bodies moving mechanically in space 
and time,” thanks to Descartes, Boyle, Newton, and many others. New key- 
words came into the language, words such as accuracy (1644), precision (1695, 
in its quantitative sense), data (1702, as a mass noun), approximation (1660, 
in its quantitative sense), disinterested ‘impartial’ (1659), and unbiased (1686). 
The language acquired new words, or new senses of older words, to qualify a 
proposition and make it more accurate: moderately ‘to a small degree’ (1620), 
practically ‘almost’ (1749), comparatively ‘to a lesser degree’ (1794), fairly ‘mod- 
erately’ (1805).4 


1 The Royal Society 


What we now call ‘science’ moved a little nearer to the center stage of pub- 
lic and intellectual life in England just a few months after Charles 11 crossed 
the Channel to be its king. In November of 1660 a group of scholars, many of 


3 “A license to abuse words” — The Sceptical Chymist 143; Boyle on magnetism — cited Burtt 
191-2; Newton on the aether — cited from Opticks in Wikipedia s.v. ether 4/22/15. 

4 “Discussions” — Shapin 1996: 105; “bodies moving mechanically” — Burtt 161; see Wierzbicka 
2006 for links between the new science and these new words. 
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whom had been dispersed in Oxford and Cambridge during the chaotic and 
dangerous years before and after Cromwell's death (1658), met in London to 
form “a College for the Promoting of Physico-Mathematical Learning.’ That 
new phrase, which names the kind of knowledge they wished to promote, sug- 
gests awareness of trying something new. If they had succeeded in founding 
merely a new college, however, science would not have developed exactly as it 
did, because what they did create had no lectures or students and openly dis- 
sociated itself from mainstream teachings at the universities, where Aristotle 
continued to dominate many fields of thought. 

In 1661 Charles himself gave them a charter and allowed them to be named 
“the Royal Society”; and so the first durable public institution for scientific re- 
search was born. As early as 1603, a group devoted to natural philosophy had 
convened in Italy under the patronage of powerful nobles. Galileo was proud 
to have his membership in the Accademia dei Lincei listed on the title page of 
his later publications. But neither this nor other precursors of the Royal Society 
lasted into the eighteenth century. The Accademia del Cimento in Florence 
lasted from 1657 to 1667. The Académie des sciences in Paris was founded in 
1665. That these three institutions should have sprung to life within just ten 
years in these three countries is itself evidence for the growing importance 
of this new form of knowledge. The sponsorship of the King gave to the Royal 
Society a different kind of power and influence from the power and influence 
of a college or university. Charles's interest in the Royal Society must have been 
in part geo-political — he was keenly aware of the importance of naval power, 
for example, and navigation was one of the fields that directly benefited from 
Royal Society meetings and writings. Mining was another, a key industry for 
warfare and for regional budgets. The Royal Society discussed the mathemat- 
ics of artillery fire. Moreover, the first outlines of what we now call economics 
(under the name of “political arithmetic”) were being sketched out by a charter 
member of the Royal Society, William Petty, who published a work on taxes, a 
subject very near to Charles’s heart. Charles himself acquired some chemical 
apparatus and did some experiments. However, he laughed heartily at Boyle 
and Hooke for trying to weigh air! 

It would be a mistake to think of the Royal Society as a scientific institu- 
tion like a twenty-first-century Academy of Pediatrics or like the Physics 
Department at M.1.T. “Science” in the modern sense, the search for quantifi- 
able, falsifiable truth based on repeatable experimentation, had not yet been 
consolidated into a distinct approach to knowledge; the meaning of the word 
science was closer to its Latin root scientia ‘knowledge based on study’ than to 
its modern meaning. As late as 1755 Johnson’s Dictionary gave five senses for 
science, none of which mentions experiment, verifiability, or quantification. 
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There were no scientists as such; that word did not arrive on the scene until 
1834, when people became aware that a new professional identity had come 
into being, so that the neologism was welcomed. The word scientific is older, 
going back to 1589; when used of persons it meant ‘occupied in study’ as op- 
posed to ‘occupied in manual labor’ An early, obsolete meaning of the word 
scientific, ‘of a syllogism, producing knowledge, reminds us how often well- 
educated folk in the seventeenth century were thinking in Latin, since that 
usage of the word is based on the Latin scientificus, itself a translation of the 
Greek epistemonikos, which describes a syllogism in the correct form. 

Members of the Royal Society in those early years were a mixed bag, in- 
cluding virtuosi (collectors of rarities), poets (Dryden, Waller, Cowley), bish- 
ops (Ward, Wilkins, Sprat), and noble lords — three earls and three dukes in 
Rupert Hall’s list. The most advanced scientific fields of the time were well 
represented: mathematics (Barrow, Wallis, Wren), medicine (Lower, Sloane, 
Charleton and many others), natural history (Willughby, Plot, Grew, Ray), 
and astronomy (Flamsteed, Pope, and overseas members such as Cassini and 
Hevelius). Hall's list covers the years 1662-1688 and names an Arabist (Castell), 
a classical scholar (Isaac Vossius), a “mining expert,’ and a “Gentleman.” Again, 
the wide diversity of Royal Society membership in the beginning testifies to a 
general interest in the new empiricism.” 

Members of the early Royal Society whom we now recognize as ‘scientists’ 
were in almost every case polymaths, most of whom spent the majority of their 
time on non-scientific studies. John Wallis the mathematician wrote on theol- 
ogy and English grammar; Robert Boyle published five books on theology and 
one on gems; John Wilkins published on astronomy, cryptography, rhetoric, 
theology, and alchemy; the architect Christopher Wren started his career as 
a professor of astronomy; Isaac Newton buried himself in alchemy and bibli- 
cal prophecy; and the philosopher John Locke lectured and/or published on 
Greek, rhetoric, and medicine. 

In a royal warrant of 1663 the Royal Society was given a goal: “for the im- 
proving of Natural Knowledge by experiments” — Francis Bacon would have 
heartily approved. Discussion of religion or politics was explicitly banned. The 
experiments with an air pump performed by Robert Boyle and Robert Hooke 
were careful, accurate, and of permanent value. However, dipping into the 
early volumes of the Royal Society's Philosophical Transactions suggests that 
experimentation in the 1660s and 1670s could be primitive, even childish. In 
Volume I (1665-66) we read a sort of news story about “a very odd monstrous 


5 On the early history of the Royal Society, see Atkinson; Rupert Hall xxxiii—xlv; Webster 1975; 
Dear 2019: 12—23; Principe 32, 132-3. 
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Calf.” Bishop Sprat, in his enthusiastic History of the Royal Society (1667) admits 
that “their purpose was, to heap up a Mass of Experiments, without digesting 
them into any perfect model.” In Volume 11 of the Transactions we learn “That 
Dew newly gathered and filtred through a clean Linnen cloth, though it be not 
very clear, is of a yellowish Colour, somewhat approaching to that of Urine.” 
The experimenters tried to “putrify” it with gentle heat and sunlight, whereon 
it grew “green stuff” There is little or no quantification of data. Wallis reported 
that in his undergraduate years “mathematics were scarce looked upon as aca- 
demical studies.” Samuel Pepys, a graduate of Cambridge, realized at the age 
of twenty-nine that he did not know the multiplication tables; he had to have 
himself tutored (Diary, 4 July, 1662).® 

How did the Royal Society change English? (1) The language acquired pres- 
tige from the fact that much of the new ‘science’ coming out of Britain was 
written down in English (though often also in Latin). English did not rank high 
among European national languages. Its home was an island, off the beaten 
track, less than half the size and population and wealth of France. Compared 
to Italian and French, English was a newcomer in the world of learning and 
scholarship and art. As late as 1750, according to Langford, English was not 
much known on the Continent, and when Diderot quoted Francis Bacon in the 
Encyclopédie, he quoted him in Latin not English. In 1660, Latin was the main 
medium of exchange and communication for lawyers, doctors, professors, 
theologians, and philosophers throughout Europe. It took a certain amount of 
nerve and confidence to publish a learned work in English — who would read 
it? Nevertheless, most of Robert Boyle’s publications, including The Sceptical 
Chymist of 1661 (which is still in print) appeared in English. (To reach European 
readers, however, he had most of his writings promptly translated into Latin.) 

In 1665 the prestige of English got an appreciable boost from the publication 
of the Philosophical Transactions, a journal for natural philosophy run by the 
Royal Society and circulated among natural philosophers throughout Europe 
and in the colonies. It reported on experiments and discoveries of many kinds 
in many fields, in French and Latin as well as English; for active investigators 
it was “a reliable means of establishing priority and assuring a public audi- 
ence.” Its editor, Henry Oldenburg, corresponded internationally in several 


6 The royal warrant — Harrison 597; Sprat 11, xx, par. 4; Wallis on math — Merton 26; for the slow 
growth of numeracy in the seventeenth century see Feingold 1997 and Thomas 1987. 

7 English unknown on the Continent — Langford 306; Diderot quotes Bacon in the Encyclopédie 
in the article on encyclopedias. Harwood points out that Robert Boyle was one of the most 
widely published authors of Restoration England: about 100 editions of his writings appeared 
between 1659 and 1700, in English and Latin, and eleven editions of his writings were pub- 
lished in German, French, and Dutch (38). 
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languages; prominent experimenters from across the channel contributed, e.g. 
Leeuwenhook from the Netherlands on microscopy and Malpighi from Italy 
on anatomy. The Philosophical Transactions together with the French Journal 
des scavans (also from 1665) led the vanguard of Enlightenment journals of 
an encyclopedic nature, such as the Acta eruditorum (Leipzig, 1682) or Pierre 
Bayle’s Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (Amsterdam, 1684). English scien- 
tific publications quickly became an important part of the gradual emancipa- 
tion of English scholarship from Latin.® 

Publications on science in English also made a contribution to the emer- 
gence of what Habermas dubbed “the public sphere.” Western European in 
origin, the public sphere has been described by Tim Blanning as “a new kind 
of cultural space”: 


Situated between the private world of the family and the official world 
of the state, the public sphere was a forum in which previously isolated 
individuals could come together to exchange information, ideas and 
criticism. Whether communicating with each other at long range by sub- 
scribing to the same periodicals, or meeting face to face ..., the public 
acquired a collective weight far greater than the sum of its individual 
members (2007: xxv). 


In the late seventeenth century in England and Holland, public opinion gradu- 
ally became more educated and influential. The new science in England and 
its popularizers assisted in this change, by presenting themselves as a public 
forum in English. 

(2) During the first few decades of its existence, members of the Royal Society 
consciously and openly tried to change the English language. Their program 
has been neatly summarized by Rhodri Lewis: first “improvement” for the lan- 
guage itself; second, the creation of an artificial language, free from ambiguity; 
third, changes in English prose style, making it less ornamented, less rhetorical, 
more transparent, simple, and plain. At its earliest meetings in 1662 the Royal 
Society established a number of committees, including one for Reforming the 
English Language. In 1665 John Evelyn, a member of that committee, called 
for better grammar, spelling, punctuation, and usage, noting the need for a 
good dictionary of English. In 1666 Robert Hooke, curator of experiments for 
the Society, publicly advocated a plain, unambiguous prose style and better 


8 “Areliable means of establishing priority” — Atkinson 20. Latin continued to be a useful lan- 
guage for scholars; see Burke 1991, and the list of publications in Columns 1901-10 of The New 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, Vol. 11 (1971). 
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definitions of words, and Thomas Sprat’s History (1668) recommended similar 
changes. 

But it was another member of that Committee who took the most con- 
crete and practical measures to “improve” the English language, the poet John 
Dryden. Literary critics have called the years 1660-1700 ‘the age of Dryden’ 
because he wrote the best literary criticism, the best poetry (except for John 
Milton), the best translations and satire, and some of the best plays of this 
period. Dryden addressed what he saw as the deficiencies of English first by 
praising the language of Charles’s court at the expense of the language of Ben 
Jonson's time (Elizabethan English), then by revising his own prose. Read 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, he wrote, and you'll “find in every page either some 
solecism of speech or some notorious flaw in sense.” What we now call Early 
Modern English seemed to Dryden “coarse” and “low”; our modern English, he 
wrote, is “more refin’d and free.”9 

One of Dryden’s finest works in prose illustrates the practical consequences 
of the movement to “improve” the English Language. In 1684 Dryden revised 
the Essay on Dramatic Poesy (first published 1668), and there are fifty or sixty 
places in the first third of the revised work where Dryden replaced archaisms 
with more modern locutions, upgraded idioms, and corrected ambiguities. A 
“wench” became a “mistress”; “garboyles” became “disorders.” “Borrows of” was 
changed to “borrows from.” A sentence that ended with a preposition was re- 
worded: “on whom the Story is built” not “whom all the Story is built upon.” 
“Poets, which ...” was revised as “Poets, who ...” 

Dryden was far ahead of his time, for the heyday of prescriptive grammar 
would notarrive until1760, more or less. The English of most writers in the 1660s 
is semi-Elizabethan; it is full of old-fashioned idioms and structures. Robert 
Boyle the chemist, son of an earl, educated at Eton and on the Continent, has 
Elizabethan double negatives (“and not all these neither”) and old-fashioned 
possessives (“Themistius his experiment”) and negatives (“Eleutherius paused 
not here”) and idioms (“I am like to have occasion to mention”) and conjuncts 
(“particles ... were variously moved in order to their being connected”) and 
words (“reluctancy,’ “drugster”) and adverbials (“I scarce know anything”) and 
indefinite pronouns (“I perceive that divers of my friends”).!° 


9 Rhodri Lewis 146-8; Evelyn’s letter— Spingarn, Critical Essays 11 310-13; Dryden on 
Shakespeare’s solecisms — Defense of the Epilogue (1672); Dryden on Elizabethan English 
as “coarse” and “low” — Epilogue to Granada II. On Dryden's self-corrections, see Lynch 
2009: ch. 2. 

10 Boyle, The Skeptical Chymist 16, 24, 17, 34, 12, 42, 44, 11. For excellent up-to-date summaries 
of Early Modern English lexis and syntax, see Nevalainen and Rissanen in Lass 1999. 
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The notion that English needed improving did not disappear, though few 
writers left records of self-revision like Dryden’s. It re-emerges in Defoe’s 1697 
call for an English academy, in his Essay on Projects, then again more force- 
fully in Swift’s Proposal for Correcting, Improving and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue of 1712. We may not find it easy to understand why so many intelligent 
people thought that English needed improving! Some of the blame for this at- 
titude belongs to France. The Académie française had boasted about the im- 
provement of French since the 1630s, books had been published with rules and 
regulations for doing just that, and a splendid new dictionary of French was in 
prospect. Given the dominating position of French culture in 1660, it would be 
surprising if English intellectuals had not expressed an interest in “improving” 
their language. We tend to look down on the idea of an academy devoted to 
improving a language, because not having an academy became something 
to boast about after Johnson’s muscular dismissal of academies in the Preface 
to his dictionary (“to enchain syllables, and to lash the wind, are equally the 
undertakings of pride”), but seven European nations established academies 
between 1582 and 1786; supervising the language was an enterprise supported 
by many of the weightiest thinkers of the time.!! 

We can also blame Renaissance Humanism as a general current of thought. 
All educated English speakers of our period had been indoctrinated early in 
their schooling with the language values of classical rhetoric. Cicero’s principal 
treatise on rhetoric, the De oratore, was required reading in all post-primary 
educational programs, and the most prominent virtues of style for Cicero (as 
for Aristotle and Quintilian) were correctness, clarity, and “purity” — at all 
costs, avoid rustic, provincial, archaic, and ungrammatical expressions. The 
idea that a language could degenerate into “barbarism” seemed to most read- 
ers and writers of the time just as obvious and incontrovertible as the idea 
that a nation (like Rome) could do the same — and the gradual degeneration of 
Roman culture as it grew in luxury and power is a central theme of the Latin 
historians and poets all educated people read, Livy, Juvenal, Tacitus. 

One last reason for trying to improve English: the seventeenth century had 
seen all kinds of bloodshed over the meanings of words. Disputes about reli- 
gious and political doctrines, all of which are delivered to human beings in 
the form of words, had cost many thousands of lives in Europe and thrown 


11 Seven academies — Burke 2004: go. The poet Alexander Pope “corrected” the prose in his 
personal letters before publishing them (in 1735) — Correspondence vol. 1, 128, 138, 261. 

12 Cicero, De oratore, 111 x-xiii. For the fountainhead of such ideas, see Aristotle, The ‘Art’ 
of Rhetoric, Bk 111, sections 2-5. For a brief survey of the importance in 17th- and 18th- 
century England of these elementary rhetorical ideas, see McIntosh 2000. 
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England into a chaotic civil war. Samuel Butler referred to the Civil War as the 
time “When hard words, jealousies, and fears / Set folks together by the ears” 
(Hudibras, 1663, 1, 1; my emphasis). Educated folk in 1660 longed for clarity, for 
relief from the ambiguities and indeterminacies of natural languages. 


2 Artificial Languages and Prose Style 


Which brings us to the quest for an artificial language, the second item in the 
linguistic program of the Royal Society. Since the founders of the Royal Society 
would have approached language through theology, rhetoric, and/or law, what 
the Bible had to say about language had a bearing on most people's ideas. They 
read about an Adamic language spoken before the Fall, when Adam gave each 
thing its true name. Prints of the Tower of Babel sold especially well in the 
1660s. In his preface to Ars Signorum (The Art of Signs) of 1661, George Dalgarno 
refers to his book as “mea de Confusionis Linguarum remedio” — ‘my remedy for 
the confusion of languages.’ His book is in fact an early attempt to assign sym- 
bols to the “simple notions” that supposedly underlie natural languages. Each 
symbol was supposed to mean one thing only, so that “confusion of languages” 
would melt away. Ambiguities in crucial words, such as “faith” or “works” or 
“belief” or “truth” would disappear. The best examples of such symbols were 
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close at hand, mathematical signs such as “=” and “+.” Artificial languages seem 
to have been especially attractive to mathematicians. Isaac Newton got inter- 
ested in universal languages, briefly, in about 1663, because of Dalgarno.8 
And, of course, the universal language project did not die but has gained 
new vitality, under different footings, in the last 150 years. Boolean symbolic 
logic in the nineteenth century, then Frege’s breakthrough initiatives in predi- 
cate logic (1879), and later the Turing machine and the computer. One of the 
things symbolic logic can propose to produce is perfectly unambiguous equiv- 
alents of actual sentences in English. An example from an introductory text: 
Vxiy(Axy ^ WzAyz). This is given as a ‘translation’ of “Everyone admires some- 
one who admires everyone.” A first-year college course in logic will teach some 
version of this language, with its family resemblance to seventeenth-century 
artificial languages. Recent revivals of closely related ideals: Noam Chomsky’s 
theories of a common deep structure underneath the “performance” of all 
natural languages; Anna Wierzbicka’s “Natural Semantic Metalanguage,’ 


13 Theological views of language — R. Lewis 4-5, 9; Newton’s interest in artificial languages — 
Westfall 24-5. 
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approximately sixty elementary meanings that can be found in every language 
and used to translate words that seem untranslatable.'* 

Perhaps the most thorough-going proposal for a universal language ever 
written was published in 1668 by Bishop John Wilkins, An Essay towards a 
Real Character. This is a big book, more than 450 pages, plus a foldout chart of 
‘characters, that is, of the newly-designed signs which were supposed to have 
only one meaning, and it includes a 5000-word dictionary. It must have been 
expensive to print, with new fonts for all those new signs and symbols. Wilkins 
and his colleague Seth Ward (also a mathematician) decided that their uni- 
versal characters would start from “things” not “words,” a principle endorsed 
by Francis Bacon. As Wilkins put it in his prefatory matter, the “mysterious, 
profound notions expressed in great swelling words” often turn out to be “non- 
sense.” Their first and most important task, then, was to list and classify all 
known “things,” from God himself to goodness to fire to “naval relations” to in- 
terjections (“hem,” “pish,” “ha”) to manners, to alabaster, to angels and diseases, 
that is, everything. Wilkins enlisted his circle of scholarly friends in sorting 
out ‘things’ and assigning them to categories, and his friends included people 
on the cutting edge of botany (John Ray), ornithology/ichthyology (Francis 
Willughby), and physics (Robert Hooke). We do not know exactly how much 
these and other friends contributed, but Wilkins was certainly well connected 
to the best thinkers of his time and place. 

However, the Tables in which Wilkins arranges everything are confusing. 
They employ some of Aristotle’s categories for classifying reality, substance, 
quantity, quality, relation, and state, and to these they add Porphyry’s ‘spe- 
cies’ and ‘difference. They divide all possible entities into forty genuses, many 
of which seem bizarre: the five genuses grouped under “Quality” are Natural 
power, Habit, Manners, Sensible qualities, and Sickness (23). An example of 
definition: DOG is the first species of the fifth difference of the eighteenth 
genus. Its “real character” is therefore zipa: zi = genus ‘beast, p = fifth difference 
(‘Rapacious dog-kind’), and alpha = first species. One problem with this and 
every artificial language is that in order to understand it you have to translate 
it into a natural language, unless you have been brought up in this artificial 
language so that it is your native, natural language. Cliff Goddard points out 
that any abstract metalanguage is “a degenerative form of a natural language,” 
and John Lyons that “any formalism is parasitic upon the ordinary everyday use 


14 “Everyone admires someone” — Gamut 82. 
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of language, in that it must be understood intuitively on the basis of ordinary 
language.”5 

The third goal of the Royal Society’s project was to eliminate the confus- 
ing superfluities that they found in the ornate prose of the time. They blamed 
rhetoric and metaphor. An early attack on metaphor can be found in Hobbes’ 
Leviathan (1651), a book which also anticipated Enlightenment attacks on su- 
perstition and Scholasticism. Hobbes listed among the “causes of absurd con- 
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clusions,” “the use of Metaphors, Tropes, and other Rhetoricall figures, in stead 
of words proper” (1, 5, par. 14). Hobbes had tutored Charles 11 while they were 
exiled in France. Like Wilkins, he was an advanced student of mathematics. 

After 1660, the most eloquent spokesperson for a new prose style was an- 
other member of the Royal Society's committee for reforming the English 
language, a young clergyman named Thomas Sprat. In his History of the Royal 
Society (1668) he calls for a “return back to the primitive purity and Shortness, 
when Men deliver'd so many Things, almost in an equal number of Words.” 
Sprat claimed that members of the Royal Society were diligently revising their 
prose to be “as near the mathematical Plainness as they can.” He rejected “this 
Trick of Metaphor,’ and derided all “Amplifications, Digressions, and Swellings 
of Style.’ John Locke resumed the attack on metaphor in his highly influential 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding of 1689. 

In fact, English prose style did become simpler and less ornate as the seven- 
teenth century wore on. Many (but not all) of the finest stylists from the first 
third of the eighteenth century (e.g., Defoe, Addison, and Swift) avoid the ex- 
tremely long sentences — more than 100 words — and the elaborate rhetoric of 
Thomas Browne or John Milton. Here is the beginning of the third paragraph 
of Milton’s pamphlet of 1660, “The Ready and Easy Way,” which was written as 
a desperate last-minute attempt to stop the Restoration of Charles 11: “Besides 
this, if we return to Kingship, and soon repent, as undoubtedly we shall, when 
we begin to find the old encroachments coming on by little and little upon our 
Consciences, which must necessarily proceed from King and Bishop united 
inseparably in one Interest, we may be forced perhaps to fight over again all 
that we have fought, and spend over again all that we have spent, but are never 
like to attain thus far as we are now advanced to the recovery of our Freedom, 
never to have it in possession as we now have it, never to be vouchsafed hereaf- 
ter the like Mercies and signal Assistances from Heaven in our Cause: if by our 


15 Porphyry’s species and difference — Lewis 162; Goddard 66; Lyons 1977: I, 12. The intel- 
lectual context for Wilkins’s Real Character is more complicated than I have been able to 
indicate here; see Lewis 2007, Salmon 1988, Hullen 1999, Sumillera 2016. Guillory includes 
Wilkins in his history of “mediation” (47-50). 
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ingrateful backsliding we make these fruitless, flying now to regal Concessions 
from his divine condescensions, and gracious answers to our once importun- 
ing Prayers against the Tyranny which we then groaned under ...” — that is less 
than half of the sentence! Compare that with this from John Locke on educa- 
tion (in 1693): “The sooner you treat him as a man, the sooner he will begin to 
be one.” The general character of English prose did change between 1660 and 
1720; it became more prosaic, more utilitarian, more “modern”; and science 
played a role in advancing this change. So did other sociocultural events such 
as the new journalism, the expansion of commerce, and the flowering of neo- 
classical literary ideals. However, metaphor seems to be implicit in language 
use of most kinds, and people have written flowery and/or complicated prose 
in every age.!6 

In retrospect, the Royal Society completed most of the “actions” on its 
agenda for the improvement of the English language with surprising speed and 
efficiency: it set up its Committee in 1664, it published a prestigious interna- 
tional scientific journal in 1665, and it sponsored a laudatory history of itself in 
1667. In 1668, it published a new dictionary, the one attached to Wilkins’s Essay 
ona Real Character, and the Essay itself creates a language on Sprat’s model, “so 
many things almost in an equal number of words.” But of course none of this 
made much difference to the language itself as it was spoken. Swift made fun 
of Wilkins’s Essay in Book 3 of Gulliver's Travels, in the section on the Academy 
of Lagado; “since Words are only Names for Things,” Swift’s academicians have 
to carry enormous sacks of things with them in order to hold a conversation.!” 

Itis hard not to conclude that despite its successful actions the Royal Society 
totally failed to “improve” English. No new prescriptive grammar of English ap- 
peared, no academy delivered rules for correcting the language, no one read 
the new dictionary, a work which did not earn mention in histories of English 
dictionaries until quite recently. Edward Sapir’s adage is apt: “language moves 
down time in a current of its own making.’ English evolved in its own way, un- 
affected, for the most part, by the Royal Society’s actions. 


16 For the gradual move towards plain styles, see Adolph 1968, McIntosh 1998. For essential 
contexts, political rather than stylistic, see Vickers 1985. For the universality of metaphor, 
see Lakoff and Johnson (1980); for its truth-value, see Ortony (1993). 

17 For a still very useful account of the several publications 1664-68 by Evelyn, Sprat, and 
Wilkins in which the Royal Society promoted the improvement of English, see Williamson 
chs. 9 and 10. 
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At first glance, it looks as if the founding of the Royal Society generated a host 
of new scientific words. In 1660, corpuscle, hydrostatics, pneumatics, and the 
verb to approximate. In 1661, atmospherical, cycloid, emphysema, penumbra, 
rhodium, and rabies. In 1662, latex, stochastic. In 1664, delphinium, digitalis, 
igneous, organism, stigmatism. These lists come from Thomas Finkenstaedt’s 
Chronological English Dictionary, which arranges words from The Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary in chronological order, year by year. Seventeen fa- 
miliar scientific words new-born in only four years is impressive, and we could 
surely find more in the full OED, words too rare or exotic for the Shorter Oxford, 
such as cicatrizant (1661), umbelliferous (1662), and baccivorous (1661). These 
three are scientific, but rare: two of them occur in Robert Lovell’s A Compleat 
History of Animals and Minerals (1661), the other in a botanical book by John 
Ray. It seems clear that many more new scientific words were generated in the 
early 1660s than just seventeen. 

The true picture is more complex than that, and it teaches us (again) 
to approach dictionaries with caution. Three prominent members of the 
Royal Society were responsible for the first in-print appearance of eight of 
Finkenstaedt’s seventeen, Robert Boyle (corpuscle, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
cycloid, and atmospherical), John Evelyn (delphinium, organism), and Robert 
Hooke (penumbra, which should be dated 1665 not 1661). But OED3 gives dates 
considerably earlier than the 1660s for three of the remaining nine (rhodium, 
rabies, digitalis). More important, four more of those nine words had not yet 
acquired a scientific meaning. Igneous simply meant ‘fiery’ in the 1660s and was 
applied to the wings of angels. Stigmatisms were ‘marks made by branding’; 
stochastic had no mathematical sense but ‘pertained to conjecture’; to approxi- 
mate meant ‘to grow nearer to, as in a 1671 sermon by Isaac Barrow, “Goodness 
approximates the angels to God.” Words that at present look ‘scientific’ often 
lacked a scientific meaning in the 1660s. 

Nevertheless, the new “science” was producing new words just a few hun- 
dred, to begin with, including quite a few that have continued to carry weight 
and meaning into the twenty-first century: refrangible, gas, botany, fossil. In 
the last two centuries hundreds of thousands of new words have come into 
English from science, and scientific words now make up more than half of 
the total lexicon. The three that Finkenstaedt left out of his Chronological 
Dictionary (cicatrizant and its two friends) were ‘inkhorn’ terms, Latinate poly- 
syllables like those disparaged by Sir John Cheke and George Gascoigne in the 
sixteenth century. A number of such words were revived by Samuel Johnson 
in his Rambler essays of 1750-1; “philosophic words,” a hallmark of the famous 
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Johnsonian prose style, were brought back from the dead to make subtle dis- 
tinctions in Johnson's moral essays. But many perhaps most of the thousands 
of new words generated by science in the seventeenth century have not sur- 
vived, e.g. adlubescence (1673), conistery (1657). 

At least one of these new scientific words was invented or promoted to 
clarify a problem in physics that in the event refused to be clarified for at least 
two hundred years, the problem of what matter is made of. Robert Boyle used 
corpuscle as a label for the hypothetical smallest elements in substances. It 
is “the compositions, and recompositions of myriads of single invisible cor- 
puscles” that produce “all the phenomena of things corporal” (1674: 314). The 
physiological sense of corpuscle did not emerge until 1845. (But then in 1887 
J. J. Thomson used the word corpuscle to name the elementary particle he 
had just discovered, the electron: how confusing.) For Boyle, who like other 
seventeenth-century scientists thought in Latin as well as in English, corpuscle 
would have simply been a diminutive of the Latin word for ‘body, corpus. So at 
least twice in this same essay of 1674 Boyle refers to these elementary objects 
as “bodies” (314, 319). But he also refers to them as particles (313, 315, 318). Yet 
another word for these tiny, invisible, undemonstrable bits of matter is parts, 
and where Boyle writes about “subtle parts” he is probably giving English 
equivalents to the “subtilis pars” of a late thirteenth-century alchemist now 
referred to as “pseudo-Geber.’ One might interpret this disorderly assortment 
of words (old and new) for chemical entities as attempts to “make sense” of 
the disorderliness of seventeenth-century chemical data. Boyle was a devout 
Christian, and so he may have steered clear of the word atom because it had 
been a keyword in the philosophy of the atheist Epicurus. In the event, the 
words atom and molecule (1701) did not acquire their modern meanings until 
the nineteenth century, when atom moved from England to France and mol- 
ecule from crystallography to organic chemistry.!® 

It looks as though, in some cases, a new scientific word can embody or 
imply a new scientific theory. It can become a factor in the sequence of ideas 
by which scientific creativity evolves. Ether and corpuscle are examples. Ether 
draws on Greek astronomy and mythology to suggest the widely-extended 
spaces that Newton needed for gravity to work through; corpuscle points to 
the “realm of bodies moving mechanically in space and time” that E. A. Burtt 


18 The number of new words that science is now generating — Crystal 2003: 19, 392; 
Johnson’s philosophic words — Wimsatt 1948; “pseudo-Geber” — Newman 108-9; scientific 
theories try to “make sense” of data — Dear 2008; the sorting out of atom and molecule 
in the nineteenth century — Kim 1992; for a review of what was being written about the 
elements of which matter is composed in Early Modern natural philosophy, see Emerton 
1984, chapters 4 and 5. 
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found in the worlds of nature in the late seventeenth century. In the nine- 
teenth century, ether or aether played a central role in Maxwell’s model of 
electromagnetic events with its “idle-wheel particles.” In the twenty-first cen- 
tury, the word wimp serves as a label for a bundle of daring hypotheses; it is 
an acronym for the so far undetected ‘Weakly Interacting Massive Particles’ 
that are predicted by a phenomenon (supersymmetry) that has not yet been 
discovered. 

Meanwhile, old words from old sciences continued to be meaningful. A full 
inventory of old words from medicine and alchemy would take up volumes, 
but a small sample is revealing. Nathan Bailey’s dictionary defines Balsam as 
“the Preparation of some Salts, as Balsam of Saturn, a Solution of Saccharum 
Saturni, i.e. Sugar of Lead made with Spirit or Oil of Turpentine, and digested 
till the Matter has assumed a red Tincture.” This definition appears to be al- 
chemical, but of course in many contexts alchemy was the only chemistry 
anyone had. The word Saturn carries us back from the eighteenth century to 
the sixteenth and beyond, to the world of Paracelsus, full of sympathies and 
signatures. Man was the microcosm, all of whose parts echo parts of the mac- 
rocosm. Thus, the seven members of the body corresponded to the seven met- 
als which corresponded to the seven planets. And so Saturn is an old word 
for ‘lead, Jupiter meant ‘tin, Venus ‘copper; and Mars ‘iron: To explain Bailey’s 
definition of balsam, we can go back to part 111 of a textbook on Paracelsan 
medicine of 1609, a “Treatise on Signatures” revealing correspondences be- 
tween human faces and the face of the sky, between the lines on hands and the 
veins of minerals, between fevers in human beings and earthquakes, between 
colic and thunder. Later in the seventeenth century, John Aubrey, an active 
contributor to the early work of the Royal Society, believed that putting a cold 
iron bar on a barrel of beer would prevent its being soured by thunder because 
of “Mars’ unwillingness to harm his own house.”?° 

Cooking and eating seem to have contributed to the terminology and pro- 
cedures of alchemy. Assation is defined in Abraham's Dictionary of Alchemical 
Imagery (1998) as “the act of roasting or baking the matter of the Stone in 
a glass vessel over ashes.” Apparently, salts, “the third of the five chymical 
Principles” (according to Bailey 1730), that is, compounds such as “salt of sul- 
fur” and “salt of mercury” and saltpeter, were identified as salts in part by their 
taste — Harris, Boyle, and Woodward all mention taste as characteristic of salts 


19 For aether in the nineteenth century, see Dear 2008, Ch. 5; for language in the “construc- 
tion” of scientific knowledge, see Golinski 1998, ch. 4. 

20  Hannaway 1975: 63-70; Hunter 1975: 126-8. For a lucid and complicated explanation of old 
chemical terms, see Crosland 1962. 
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(these three are quoted in Johnson 1755, s.v. salt). Additional cooking terms in 
early chemical terminology: “Sugar” as in Bailey’s “Sugar of Lead,” and “Butter” 
as in Bailey’s “Butter of Antimony, a mixture of the acid spirits of sublimate 
corrosive with the regulus of antimony.” Butter 3.b. in the OED is “an old name 
of several anhydrous chlorides,” such as butter of antimony, arsenic, bismuth, 
tin, zinc; by 1802 (according to the text quoted in the o£D) this nomenclature 
was considered “strange.” Consider also oil, as in “Oil of Tartar, the fixed Salt of 
Tartar, dissolved by exposing it to the Air” (Bailey 1730). Johnson (1755) on oil 
quotes Harris (1704): “Oil with chemists called sulphur, is the second of their 
hypostatical, and of the true five chymical principles.” How can oil be sulfur? 
These old words suggest that early modern ideas about substances had to make 
use of and evolve out of words from familiar, unscientific areas of experience 
(e.g., cooking), and, conversely, that producing new words quite different from 
ordinary language, was an essential part of the evolution of scientific thinking. 

Further examples of this process: (1) boiling in cooking was decoction in 
chemistry. “The substance of sulphur and quicksilver being mixed in due 
proportion, after long and temperate decoction in the bowels of the earth ... 
becommeth gold” (1577; OED7). (2) Herbs and flowers played an essential role 
not only in cooking but also in medicine and therefore in science. A “Cephalic 
Decoction” in Lemery’s Universal Pharmacopoeia abridgd (London, 1700) 
reads as follows: “Fr. Misletoe of the Oak, Roots of Male Peony, Avens, of each 
6 Drams; shavings of an Elk’s hoof, Juniper-Berries, of each 3 Drams; leaves 
of Sage, Betony, Marjoram, Basil, of each an handfull; Flowers of Cassadonie, 
Lilies of the Vallies, Clove-Gilly-Flowers, Lime-Tree, of each 1 Pugil; let them be 
boil’d according to art, in 3 quarts of common water.” This, which except for 
the elk hoof sounds more like a boiled salad than a medicine, was a remedy for 
‘Epilepsies, Apoplexies, Lethargies, and other distempers of the head.” 

I wrote the last few paragraphs before I had read books by Matthew Eddy 
and Maurice Crosland on the language of the old chemistry. It turns out that 
many of the distinctive old words in alchemy derive directly from the proce- 
dures alchemists used to identify an unknown substance: first taste it, and 
if it’s sweet it can be the “sugar” of something. Sugar of lead is Saccharum 
Saturni, lead acetate (Pb(C2H203)2). If it tastes salty, call it (for example) Salt 
of Tartar, potassium carbonate, K2CO3. Subsequent analytic procedures are 
like cooking: add water and see if it dissolves; put it in fire and see if it burns 
and what happens to it. Here is a sentence from William Cullen’s chemistry lec- 
tures (c. 1760?) in the Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh: “Salt is a body 
soluble in water, fusible in the fire and sapid. Water is a body with heat and 
volatile, but not inflammable and insipid. Earth a dry body not fusible vola- 
tile or inflammable.” Only a few decades later Lavoisier, Priestley, and Dalton 
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turned chemistry upside down and began to fashion the science now taught in 
schools and colleges.?! 

Old ‘chymical’ words may seem bizarre, but old medical words could have 
been dangerous. Bezoar [also spelled beazar] was valued as an antidote. It is 
defined as ‘bread in the maw of an Indian Goat’ by Coles 1676; it appears in 
Bailey (1730) in several forms, one being “the livers and hearts of vipers dried 
in the sun and pulveriz’d.” Johnson quotes “Savary” and “Chambers” on be- 
zoar: “A medicinal stone ... said to be found in the dung of an animal of the 
goat kind, called pazan.” Roy Porter observes that although the fifth London 
Pharmacopeia of 1746 eliminated human fat, spider webs, moss from human 
skulls, and unicorn’s horn from the inventory of possible medicinal substances, 
it retained woodlice, pearls, vipers, and bezoar (1987: 269). More disconcert- 
ingly still, human blood, mother’s milk, and “mummy” were included in materia 
medica into the eighteenth century, according to Piero Camporese. Mummy is 
defined by Bailey (1730) as “the Liquor or Juice that oozes from human Bodies, 
aromatised and embalmed, gathered in Tombs and Sepulchres.’ Johnson (1755) 
offers a long quote from “Hill’s Mat[eria] Med|ica]” with full descriptions of the 
use of human flesh and bone as medicinal substances. Hill concludes that “at 
present we are wise enough to know” that most of these remedies are “imagi- 
nary”; but “the mummy and the skull alone of all these horrid medicines retain 
their places in the shops.’ 

Scientific language in the seventeenth century reflects a view of nature as 
more animate, more alive than it seems to us now. Recall that Bailey’s “bal- 
sam” is made by combining two elements into a compound which is “digested” 
until it turns red. Bailey defines regulus (a chemical term: see Bailey on Butter 
of Antimony, three paragraphs above) as “the most pure part of any Metal or 
Mineral, when the Dregs or Faeces are separated from it.” Robert Boyle, in writ- 
ing about his boyhood, remembers that he was early inured to “the usual pas- 
sions of the air,” meaning I would guess their hotness or coldness, wetness or 
dryness. In his first scientific publication of 1660, Boyle writes of air that is 
“emprisoned,” not enclosed, and air that “cherishes” a flame, not fuels it. Robert 
Hooke in 1665 writes of “a very combustible sulphureous body ... which the 
air very readily preys upon,’ and of a “confused pulse of light.” Isaac Newton 
(1672) alludes to the “reluctancy” of air, and tells us that rays of light under 
certain conditions will “obstinately” retain their color. OED3 s.v. tender IV, 10, 
d., of scales means ‘sensitive, finely calibrated’ (Philosophic Transactions 1666). 
Magnetized iron was said to be “excited.” Newton held that “liquors are sociable 


21 + Cullen’s lecture — Eddy 64; translating old words into modern chemical formulas — Eddy 
206; see also Cranston for the history of alchemical nomenclature. 
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to some things & unsociable to others.” We are reminded that pre-industrial 
Nature was “tingling with anthropomorphic life, dancing, ceremonial, a festi- 
val not a machine,” peopled with spirits, genii, souls, ghosts, elves, and other 
vital beings. Robert Boyle attacked this “vulgarly received notion of Nature” for 
encouraging paganisms and unChristian nature-worship.?” 

A number of old medical words seem to have simply disappeared. George 
Rousseau’s article “Towards a Semiotics of the Nerves” mentions hippohiatrical 
functions, dimoculation, moon pall, hockogrogles, fujacs, and empyrheumatic, 
none of which I could find in OED3. And if it is incomprehensibility in old sci- 
entific words we are looking for, consider this laboratory note by Robert Boyle: 
“There is a way but not without sopsis to make a kind of Balisma of the distilled 
Liquor of our Lithoi ... those same Ebanim may be so ordered as to perform 
the same things with the region Tirsus of Nogirus and with the Bombast too.’ 
Lawrence Principe, who found this text in the Boyle Papers, suggests that this 
note is partly in code, one of many codes that Boyle used to keep his alchemi- 
cal discoveries secret. Old words of this kind remind us that it is a mistake to 
assume “that the natural philosophers before 1700 thought in essentially mod- 
ern terms.”23 

To summarize: old and new scientific words illustrate vividly how the lexi- 
con can embody the advancement of learning. Some of them embody false 
theories, e.g. phlogiston; others make false assumptions about the natural 
world, e.g. balsam of Saturn, which assumes correspondences between the 
planets and the human senses that simply don't exist. But new scientific words 
are a necessary instrument of scientific thought — as we see in centuries-long 
attempts to figure out what matter is made of, involving words such as cor- 
puscle and body and (much later) electron and quark. 


4 Anna Wierzbicka and Empirical Science 


“There is clear evidence that language does influence the way we perceive, 
remember, and perform mental tasks,” writes David Crystal. This is a basic 
premise of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis in its less comprehensive form. As early 


22 Boyle’s autobiography — Moelwyn-Hughes vi; Boyle 1660 — Marie Hall 209, 21; Hooke — 
Marie Hall 180, 240; Newton — Marie Hall 253, 257; “excited” — Marie Hall 211; “sociable” — 
Westfall 145; “anthropomorphic life” — C. S. Lewis 1954: 4; Boyle’s attack on animated 
nature — Davis & Hunter 1996. Walter Raleigh’s History of the World (1614) tells us that 
“God hath given virtues to springs and fountains, to cold earth, to plants and stones, min- 
erals, and to the excremental parts of the basest living creatures” (Tillyard 56). 

23 Principe 1994: 95; Webster 1975: xv. 
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as 1921, in his still valuable book on Language, Edward Sapir proposed that 
“We see and hear and otherwise experience very largely as we do because the 
language habits of our community predispose certain choices of interpreta- 
tion.” Everyone knows how difficult it is to translate certain foreign words into 
one’s native language. Equally important is the number of words in any for- 
eign language that seem to play the same roles, and mean the same things, 
as an English word, but don't: esprit is not the same as wit, nor is évidence the 
same as evidence, and dusha is a little different from soul. Other languages can 
do things that English can’t do, and vice versa. English-speakers can’t choose 
among ten different forms of a personal name, each with a different connota- 
tion, as Polish-speakers can (Anna, Anulka, Anuchna, Ania, Anka, Anusiatko, 
Aneczka, Anusia, Annusienka, Anuska). The unique-to-that-language mean- 
ing of many words certainly influences the way we perform mental tasks and 
experience emotions.”4 

Since the 1970s, Anna Wierzbicka (with the help of colleagues in several 
countries) has been exploring various dimensions of untranslatability, prob- 
ing the uniqueness of key words in different cultures, working out a “natural 
semantic metalanguage” that could express those unique meanings in English. 
As one example out of many from her forty-plus years of publications, she 
analyses seven hard-to-translate Japanese words with heavy cultural baggage, 
amae ‘passive dependency, enryo ‘reserve, diffidence; wa ‘group harmony, on 
‘favor, benefaction; giri ‘obligation to benefit someone, seéshin ‘spirit, psyche, 
and omoiyari ‘empathetic kindness, and explicates the core cultural values 
they express (1997: 235-80). The glosses for each of these words that I have 
supplied here inside inverted commas are extremely approximate, because 
there is nothing like a genuine equivalent for these words in English. I fin- 
ish reading Wierzbicka’s explication wondering just how many years it must 
take for individual Americans to come to a full understanding of individual 
Japanese, whose ‘cultural values’ as expressed in these keywords are so differ- 
ent. Wierzbicka’s research draws on: writings in many languages on language 
and culture, by linguists, philosophers, anthropologists, businessmen, educa- 
tionists; literary texts; dictionaries of many kinds; corpuses, Google, proverbs, 
movies, anecdotes, and personal experience. Her native language is Polish, 
but she seems at home in German, Russian, French, Italian, and English (after 
twenty-some years at Australian National University). 

Wierzbicka acknowledges that “English” is by no means a single homoge- 
nous language or culture. She has written persuasively on Australian English 


24 Crystal 1992: 342; esprit and wit not equivalent — Wierzbicka 1992, ch. 1; Polish personal 
names — Wierzbicka 1991: 51. 
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keywords that embody that distinctive culture, yarning, chyack (‘saying some- 
thing bad, for shared fun or “mateship”’), whingeing (‘effete whining’) (1991: 
165-83). But a central argument of her two books on English is the evolution 
and cultural legacy of what she calls “Anglo” English. English: Meaning and 
Culture (2006) opens with a contrast between the “Anglo” culture of “inner 
circle” English speakers (in Britain, Canada, USA, Australia/New Zealand), 
and a vibrant Middle-Eastern culture (Syria in the 1920s): Anglo speech 
tends towards understatement and aims at accuracy; it is compact where 
Middle-Eastern speech is overstated and effusive; Anglo language is prosaic, 
but Middle-Eastern language is poetic; Anglo speech means more than it says, 
whereas Middle-Easterners say more than they mean (2006: 25-6). One might 
call the Anglo kind of English ‘scientific’ because it has many of the same 
values as the English praised by the Royal Society, by Sprat and Hooke and 
Wilkins and Locke (accuracy, objectivity, plainness, factualness, an aversion to 
metaphor), and also because scientific English world-wide is far more uniform 
than the actual English spoken in the five countries of what she calls the “inner 
circle” of Anglo culture. Perhaps because of its accuracy/plainness/objectivity, 
its usefulness in international commerce, and in considerable part because of 
historical accident, ‘scientific English’ is now the nearest thing to a global lan- 
guage that has ever existed.25 

Wierzbicka: there are grammatical and lexical features in English that make 
it good at science. The better to promote accuracy and precision, English has 
more adverbials that qualify or fine-tune predicates than most other lan- 
guages: a flourishing crop of “compromisers” such as relatively, comparatively, 
kind of, sort of, fairly, rather. It has an abundance of “diminishers,’ compared 
to other languages: moderately, slightly, a little, in part, somewhat, in some re- 
spects, pretty, partially. Also “minimizers” such as barely, hardly, scarcely, a bit, 
and “approximators” such as almost, nearly, practically, virtually, basically. Five 
of those six “compromisers” (comparatively 2.b., relatively 1.b., fairly 8., kind of 
14.d., and rather 6.b.) came into the language during the eighteenth century, 
or shortly thereafter (1662-1825). Moderately arrived in 1620, a bit in 1675, and 
practically in 1749. It seems fair to propose that an increased respect for ac- 
curacy, characteristic of the scientific Enlightenment, made itself felt in these 
“new words.” Accuracy, precision, and exactness (all three of which words ac- 
quired their quantitative senses during the early Enlightenment, 1644-98), 
were of course hallmarks of the new science. The modern meaning of fact 


25 Wierzbicka on Australian English — 1991: 165-83; Wierzbicka on “Anglo” English — 2006: 
25-6. 
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‘public (verifiable) truth’ was born in this period (OED3 4. a 1632, 4 b. 1722); the 
phrases “hard facts” and “cold facts” have no equivalents in other languages.”® 

Another set of resources for fine-tuning the accuracy of statements are 
“epistemic verbal phrases,” which “started to be used in English on a large scale 
in the first half of the eighteenth century,’ that is, just as Locke’s Essay was 
making an impact. Such phrases, I think, I believe, I suppose, clarify the extent 
to which a speaker is claiming knowledge; they signal a certain amount of cau- 
tion about the truth-value of the statement that follows them. “English appears 
to be unique in its wealth of verbs analyzing in great detail the speaker’s own 
attitude to the proposition”: I expect, I assume, I presume, I suggest, I imagine, 
I gather, I understand, I guess, I trust, I feel, I take it, I surmise, I conjecture, I 
speculate. Chapter 8 of English: Meaning and Culture (2010) deals with “epis- 
temic adverbs,” which also embody “the post-Lockean emphasis on the limi- 
tations of human knowledge”: probably, possibly, evidently, clearly, obviously, 
apparently, supposedly, seemingly, conceivably, undoubtedly, allegedly, report- 
edly, arguably, unquestionably, certainly, presumably. Wierzbicka quotes from 
Locke's chapter on “Probability” (Bk. rv, Ch. 15, p. 654-5): “Our Knowledge ... 
being very narrow, ... most of the Propositions we think, reason, discourse, nay 
act upon, are such, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their Truth... 
But there being degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood of Certainty 
and Demonstration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikeliness, [so there 
are also] degrees of Assent from full Assurance and Confidence, quite down 
to Conjecture, Doubt, and Distrust.” According to Ian Hacking, not only math- 
ematical but also evidential theories of probability entered European thought 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, when with surprising suddenness 
lots of people discovered them, Pascal, Huygens, Leibniz, John Graunt (work- 
ing with bills of mortality), and Wilkins.?” The word probability in its math- 
ematical sense first appeared in print in 1692. 

It is striking that “scientific” (“Anglo”) English, both language and culture, 
began to emerge only a generation after the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and reached early maturity during the British Enlightenment. Wierzbicka 
documents this emergence not only in ‘approximators’ and ‘diminishers, and 
not only in epistemic phrases and adverbials, but also in keywords (“linchpins 
for whole networks of meaning”), including evidence, experience, and sense. 


26  “Compromisers” etc. — 2006: 29; Quirk et al. 589-603; “hard facts” - 2006: 43; see also 
Barbara Shapiro 2000, on the “culture of fact” that evolved out of legal discourse during 
the seventeenth century, finding its way into history, travel narratives, religious contro- 
versy, science, and literature. 

27  “Epistemic verbal phrases” — 2006: 207; “post-Lockean emphasis” — 2006: 247; Hacking 
1985: 11. 
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Evidence began by meaning ‘evidentness, obviousness’; but by late in the sev- 
enteenth century it was being used to mean ‘knowledge based on observation, 
and soon thereafter ‘grounds for belief’ Within the Aristotelian/Scholastic 
world of knowledge of the early seventeenth century, a premise was useless un- 
less it was “evident,” i.e., universal, obvious to everyone; whereas in the emerg- 
ing scientific world of knowledge “evidence” is, by its very nature, contestable.?® 
Texts cited in OF D3 suggest that when evidence seemed to mean ‘grounds for 
belief’ long before the seventeenth century, it really meant ‘evidentness, proof’: 
in a 1380 sermon [here slightly modernized], “the deeds that Christ did are 
unsuspect evidence that Christ is both man and God”; 1393 Gower, “theology ... 
giveth evidence of things not bodily.” 

Experience is a second keyword in Professor Wierzbicka’s 2010 book, and a 
new sense of the word experience played a central role in the scientific rev- 
olution. Shakespeare could write, “His years but young, but his experience 
old,” using the word to mean ‘knowledge acquired over time and thought on’ 
Compare Aristotle: “memories many in number form a single experience.” By 
the later seventeenth century, for Boyle, Locke, and Newton, experience became 
a count noun, ‘a particular, individual episode of which one is conscious at the 
time it occurs’; and Locke could assert that we know only what “experience, by 
our senses, informs us” of. In his history of “changes in systems of plausibility” 
Steven Shapin quotes Harvey and Boyle on the primacy of personal experience 
over testimony. The motto of the Royal Society was “Nullius in verba” — ‘take no 
one’s word for anything.29 

Peter Dear’s 1995 book explains lucidly why changes in the meaning of the 
word experience tell us something useful about the rise of modern science. A 
quest for truth in the Aristotelian/Scholastic world of the early seventeenth 
century started with universal statements and proceeded by deduction. 
(Induction was considered less reliable than deduction.) Universal truths must 
be evident, obvious to all from repeated instances. For example, ‘light travels in 
a straight line, as we know because no one can see around corners. Repeated 
events are experience and tell us how nature behaves. In 1600 experience meant 
‘what happens’ repeatedly, perennially, and obviously. By 1700, thanks in part 
to Isaac Newton, experience could mean ‘what happened in a particular event. 


28 Keywords as linchpins — 2010: 4; on evidence — 2010: 102-14; on Aristotelian premises — 
Dear 1995: 46, 50, 63. 

29 Experience for Aristotle — Dear 1995: 22; Locke on experience — Wierzbicka 2010: 44-5; 
Shapin 1994: 201, 203. The key passage in Locke: “Let us then suppose the Mind to be, as 
we say, white Paper, void of all Characters, without any Ideas; How comes it to be fur- 
nished? ... Whence has it all the materials of Reason and Knowledge? To this I answer, in 
one word, From Experience” — Essay Bk 11, Ch. 1, par. 2 (p. 104). 
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‘Newton attempted to discredit Descartes ... by presenting a historically re- 
ported account of [a single event], an elaborate test he had conducted using 
a pendulum.” During the same period when experience was changing from ‘re- 
peated, known-to-everybody events’ to ‘one thing that happened, the modern 
scientific sense of experiment was detaching itself from experience (these two 
words were used interchangeably in the early seventeenth century) and be- 
coming ‘a single event contrived to confirm or refute a hypothesis. Research 
and investigation in natural philosophy had moved a giant step away from 
Scholasticism towards “the modern hypothetico-deductive” process we are fa- 
miliar with.3° 

As if to acknowledge that the words of Aristotelian natural philosophy 
were inadequate to new understandings of the physical world, a new phrase 
appeared in European discourse in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: “physico-mathematics.” We encounter it first, according to Peter Dear, 
in 1618 in the journal of a Dutch mathematician who has been conferring 
with the youthful René Descartes; in the 1630s there is a rapid expansion of 
its use, and by 1660 the founders of the Royal Society were talking about a 
college for “Physico-Mathematicall Experimentall Learning.” Physics, for the 
Aristotelians, could not be mathematical because it was devoted to explaining 
“why things happen in terms of the essential nature of bodies,” that is, in terms 
of their causes (efficient, material, formal, or final). Mathematics, by contrast, 
was based in axioms from which it logically deduced certainties, as in Euclid; it 
was not considered “true scientific knowledge” because it did not demonstrate 
its truths in terms of causes. This new phrase gained currency partly because 
new discoveries in astronomy and optics increasingly showed that some parts 
of the physical world could be better understood by means of mathematics; 
the hyphen in physico-mathematics represents a fundamental change in the 
evolution of European thinking about nature.*! 

I read Peter Dear’s series of seventeenth-century texts that use the new 
phrase “physico-mathematics” with pleasure, because it vividly docu- 
ments a symbiosis between semantic change and evolving scientific cul- 
ture. And then it occurred to me to wonder whether this phrase, coined in 
Latin by a speaker of low German or Dutch, could count as a ‘new word’ in 
English. The second recorded instance of the phrase appears in 1622 in a 
title, Dissertatio-phisico-mathematica de motu terrae, by a Swiss scholar, Paul 
Guldin. The third (1630) is in Claude Mydorge’s French: “nos disquisitions 
physicomathematiques” [sic]. The fourth is another title, from a work by the 


30 ~——- Dear 1995: 14, 44-5, passim. 
31 Dear 1995: 168-73, 2-3, 36. 
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well-known German polymath Athanasius Kircher (1631), and in the same year 
appeared yet another title using the phrase, from Sweden. It seems indisput- 
able that post-classical Latin provided many of the keywords for “science,” and 
that these words were adopted into most or all of the European vernaculars — 
naturalized, more or less. The new English phrase physico-mathematics, for 
which OED3 gives 1660 as the earliest date of occurrence, is therefore a legiti- 
mate ‘new word’ in English, of pan-European Latin origins.32 

The network of ‘scientific’ words closely related to experience includes 
experiment and empiricism (from the Greek empeiria ‘experience’), both of 
which depend on the five senses; and sense is the third of the three keywords 
in Wierzbicka’s 2010 title. If philosophical empiricism is “the doctrine which 
regards experience as the only source of knowledge” (OED3, 2. b.), the Lockean 
empiricism that nourished the scientific revolution traces “most of the Ideas 
we have” to “Our Senses.” “Sensible Objects” and “reflection” on “the Operations 
of our own Minds” — “these two are the Fountains of Knowledge, from whence 
all the Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring” (Essay 11, 1, par.2-3; 
pp. 104-5). With sense as a keyword come sensible, sensation, common-sense 
(a distinctively ‘Anglo’ faculty, championed by Thomas Reid 1764-85), a sense 
of humor, and the moral sense (resurrected for philosophy by Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and Adam Smith). 

The Englishness, both linguistic and cultural, of the empiricism that under- 
lay Enlightenment science can be highlighted by comparing its keywords with 
supposedly equivalent terms in other European languages. The usual trans- 
lation of evidence in French is preuve ‘proof; which means something quite 
different and misses a crucial point to using the word evidence, that the truth- 
fulness of an idea supported by evidence may often fall short of “proof” and 
needs to be evaluated. Wierzbicka feels that neither German nor Russian has 
an equivalent word to experience. The simple fact, if such facts can ever be sim- 
ple, that quite a few of the keywords and verb phrases and adverbs in scientific 
English only came into the language during the British Enlightenment tends to 
confirm the importance of the relations between language and culture during 
this period.33 

Is there a central message carried by this survey of old and new words from 
the scientific revolution? I accused them of “confusion” a few pages above; per- 
haps what looks confused to us results from mixing categories. In Chapter 1 
above we saw that Nathan Bailey’s entry on magick mixed up categories that 


32 For multi-language etymologies see Durkin 2009; for the post-classical Latin ancestry of 
phrases using the word historical, see Considine 2016: 163-4. 
33 Wierzbicka 2010: 96, 127-31, 25-34, 83-9. 
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seem distinct to us, natural, supernatural, divine and demonic. In Chapter 3 we 
saw that Francis Bacon’s and Ephraim Chambers’s tree diagrams of learning 
mixed up what we consider the true categories of knowledge. Nowadays we 
assume an affiliation among physics and chemistry and optics and astronomy, 
based on common features that define the category “natural sciences.” In Early 
Modern Europe, the very best thinkers focused on different features; conse- 
quently they constructed different categories, which controlled their thinking 
by means of ‘old words. 

A great many ‘categories’ are words, and vice versa. Locke made this point: 
“the far greatest part of Words ... are general Terms’ (111, iii, 1). It follows, there- 
fore, that words “dominate in cognition as well as in communication.’3+ We 
could say that many of the limitations of pre-scientific science had a basis in the 
meanings of certain significant old words, including alchemy, chymistry, physick, 
salt, aether, sugar, digest, corpuscle, and oil. From this perspective, both the sci- 
entific revolution and the British Enlightenment depended on, and in part con- 
sisted in, the clarifying of old words and their replacement by new. Sometimes 
this took centuries, as with the words for elementary particles (atom, corpuscle). 
Sometimes it happened with revolutionary speed, as with chemical nomencla- 
ture at the end of the eighteenth century. Lavoisier and his colleagues published 
in 1789 a book called Nomenclature chimique, thirty-six pages of which are a 
synonymie, an alphabetical list of the older chemical terms and the modern re- 
placements they were proposing. Among the pre-modern chemical words they 
wanted to replace are the kinds of words we wondered at a few pages above, 
from cooking or Greek myth or alchemy: “Air phlogistique,’ “Aquila alba” (‘white 
eagle’), “Tree of Diana,” “Butter of arsenic,” “Cream of chalk,” “Flowers of sulfur,” 
“Spirit of Venus,” “Snow of antimony,’ “Salt of ammonia,” and “Sugar of Saturn.” 
The transition from seventeenth-century alchemy to nineteenth-century chem- 
istry depended not only on physical evidence but also on new words. 

To summarize: Anna Wierzbicka and Peter Dear have given us reason to 
believe that the English language itself has advanced the cause of science. 
It may be easier to be scientific and to think scientifically in English than in 
other languages, because English has more ways of qualifying and modifying 
the truth value of a statement than other languages do, more “approximators,” 
more “downtoners.” Many of these new words came into the language during 
the Enlightenment, as did words for quintessentially scientific values such as 
accuracy and precision. The evolution of keywords such as experience seems 
to have facilitated the change from an Aristotelian to a Newtonian world view. 


34  Dawsong. 


CHAPTER 5 


Words, Cultural Change, and History 


One is taught so to associate words with words and other stimulations 
that there emerges something recognizable as talk of things and not to 
be distinguished from truth about the world. 


W. V. QUINE 
eee 


When we let in these words, these meme-vehicles, they tend to take over, 
creating us out of the raw materials they find in our brains. 


DANIEL DENNETT 


The first part of Chapter 5 attempts to clarify the status of exceptionally rare 
old words by sketching the history of their treatment by the OED and other ref- 
erence works, including Wright, Grose, and Google. Many of these rare words 
are probably local, if old words from the coal-mining region near Newcastle are 
reliable guides (in Section 2). Section 3 tries to answer a question raised by new 
words in general: human nature being as universally distributed in time and 
space as it is, why and how can a single new word truly introduce or embody 
cultural change? An almost year-by-year history of two new words, party and 
fun, serves here as a model: if you compare texts from about 1690-1740 with 
texts from about 1780-1820, you can see the new meaning emerging, pecking 
its way out of the shell of the old. In Section 4, I speculate about new words 
and history, offering thoughts about new words, concepts, and conscious- 
ness. Finally, an Epilogue on a recent semantic change, the politicization 
of English. 


1 Old Words in Dictionaries 
I got interested in old words during the 1990s when I was looking at the early 
dictionaries by Elisha Coles (1676) and John Kersey (1708), because so many 


entries seemed so informal and even uneducated, compared to modern 
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dictionaries. Mostly, they were not careful or precise, but homely and col- 
loquial, more like informal talk at a village market than like lexicographer- 
ese. It should not be a surprise to find traces of common speech or orality in 
seventeenth-century books; the relation between speech and writing, between 
popular and elite cultures was more “reciprocal” then than now. But Coles 
was a schoolmaster, and we expect more formality in a dictionary. Sample 
entries in Coles, “Hopple, the horse, tie his legs together.” “Hocus Pocus, a ju- 
gler shewing tricks by sleight of hand.” “Porpoise, a duskish fish foretelling 
storms by approaching the shore.” “Cataplasm, a kind of thick pultis of meal 
and herbs.” “Clicketing, when a Fox desires copulation, he goes Clicketing.”! 
The definitions are pre-scientific, of course, and they are also unscholarly 
and often rural. “Cottre, a trammel to hang the pot on over the fire.” “Plonkets, 
course [sic] woollen clothes.” “Cadge, on which they bring hawks to sell.” And 
why are several such ‘rural’ words in the early dictionaries not included in the 
OED? “Accodrine, Drink made of Acorns.’ “Beorb, a heap.’ “Benerth, Plough and 
Cart-service to a Landlord.” “Hippace, Cheese made of Mares milk.” You can’t 
buy hippace in any market I know. Additional old words that were not in the 
OED at the time I looked for them: arseverse; bettle (Overton 13); braughwham; 
Cainsham smoke; graumy; hammils (Spufford u2); hurlocky; pegging; pitch and 
hussel; sousee. 

One reason for not including words is supplied by the OED’s ‘mission state- 
ment in the first pages of OED? (1928), under “General Explanations”: the edi- 
tors will include “English words now in use, or known to have been in use.” 
On these grounds, it would be perfectly legitimate to exclude both dictionary- 
only words and uncommon or rare rural words — both inkhorn terms from the 
seventeenth century and one-of-a-kind words from country life. The fact that 
bettle and graumy and pegging and hammils did not get picked up by three 
centuries of lexicographers strongly implies that they were not ‘in use. 

So-called “inkhorn” terms entered the language in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, many of them created to fill gaps in the English vocabulary 
of learning. Noel Osselton suggests that authors of the hard-word dictionar- 
ies, those published 1604-58, were sometimes seduced by “the creative poten- 
tialities” of Latinate diction, with the result that these lexicographers simply 
invented new words: illiquinated ‘unmelted’ (Cawdrey 1604); glacitate ‘To cry 
like a gander’ (Cockeram 1623); buxiferous ‘that beareth box’ (Blount 1656). 
However, Cockeram couldn't know that one of his inkhorn terms (autonomy) 


1 Clicketing is not marked as thieves’ cant by Coles, but it turns up in the New Canting Dictionary 
of 1725 (Coleman 181). 
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would last four hundred years, and another (aurigation ‘A driving of a Coach’) 
would not. Moreover, it wasn't just lexicographers who manufactured exotic 
Latinate polysyllables. John Aubrey used the words exenterate ‘disembowel’ 
and delitescent ‘concealed. Francis Bacon has conglutinant and obtenebration. 
Henry Hitchings considers these last two “over-egged” — a term that I had to 
look up (!); it applies to puddings and means ‘exaggerated, more than needed’ 
But we should not be surprised that OED editors omit many inkhorn terms on 
the grounds that there is no evidence that they have ever been in use.” 

For similar reasons, the OED editors listed about 350 “Spurious Words” 
(on pp. 4093-4 of the Compact edition, 1971), that is, the “more important 
spurious words (arising chiefly from misprints and misreadings) that have 
been current in English dictionaries or other books of some authority.” Those 
early editors took the trouble to explain the errors that produced the first 83 
of these spurious words. For example, Coles in 1676 misread “Barb-feathers” 
as “Garb-feathers”; the error was copied by Nathan Bailey in all editions of 
his dictionary 1721-92, and by James Halliwell in A Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words in 1848. Similar mistakes were made by Cockeram, Phillips, 
and Johnson, and they were copied by Ash, Webster, Craig, and The Century 
Dictionary among many others. 

But it is often difficult to demonstrate that a word is “spurious” in this sense, 
and in fact the first edition of the OED did admit a few words that appear only 
in dictionaries. In the General Explanations at the beginning of OED», the fifth 
item under “Identification of Main Words’ is their Status, which is indicated by 
labels such as Obs., or Coll., for Obsolete or Colloquial — the last kind of status 
a word can have is “rare, with -1, or -o, indicating that only one, or no actual 
instance of the use of the word is known to us” (xi). Accordingly, in all editions 
of the OED (in 2015) Blount’s buxiferous was listed with the label, rare -o. Ditto 
Cockeram’s famigerate ‘to report abroad, and floccify ‘to set nought by’ OED3 
supplied no text to show that carney, a disease in horses, was ever “in use” any- 
where except in Phillips (1678) and other dictionaries. 

Evidently the question of which rare words to admit into the OED is not 
a simple one. Lynda Mugglestone gives a vivid picture of disagreements and 
debates among the early editors. On proofs of the first fascicle of the first edi- 
tion, the distinguished philologist W. W. Skeat X-ed out angerful, angering, 
angeled, and angelence and wrote, “Omit these words, the sense of which is 
obvious.” James Murray retained them all. Many of Bradley’s sense-distinctions 


2 Oral styles in writing — Fox 2000; hard-word dictionaries — Osselton 2009: 131; autonomy and 
aurigation — Schafer 11, 2; Aubrey, Brief Lives 124, 61; Hitchings 2008: 115. 
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for go were deleted by Murray as “Absolute folly, a waste of space.” Chapter 2 
of Mugglestone’s book, Lost for Words, is entitled “Palimpsests,” a word defined 
in OED2 as “A parchment or other writing material written upon twice, the 
original writing having been erased or rubbed out to make place for the sec- 
ond” (an apt metaphor not only for the OED but also for the human intellect, 
notes Mugglestone). Her book chronicles the many, many revisions, correc- 
tions, and additions that went into the first edition of the OED. To arrive at a 
satisfactory entry for grotto, for example, Johnson's definition was combined 
with Bailey’s, then with Barclay’s (1774); the result was subsequently refined 
in terms of Bradley’s two senses, and finally rewritten by Murray. A revision 
process much longer and more intricate than that could certainly be charted 
for some of the entries in OFD3.3 

Charlotte Brewer's book on the making of OED2 and OED3 enriches and 
complicates the picture. The making of OED2 required long labors from 
R. W. Burchfield and his team and added thousands of words and revised thou- 
sands of entries. But times have changed, not only since 1884 but also since 
1989. Inevitably, Burchfield was unable to update all the many thousands of 
outmoded entries in O£D1. He had to retain large numbers of old etymolo- 
gies, labels, and pronunciations (including the p that Murray pronounced in 
psyche), and he also retained a number of racisms and sexisms. OED3, how- 
ever, is a new work, not a supplement. It came online in 2005. It changes daily. 
Making full, force-multiplying use of electronic data bases and several million- 
word corpuses, it is in the process of revising definitions, re-structuring se- 
mantic history, correcting etymologies, and adjusting labels, as well as adding 
thousands of new words; so it gains in accuracy and scope every day. Brewer 
reported that when she was writing her book, OED2 had 18,203 quotations to 
illustrate the entries from M to monnisher; OED3 had 37,873 for the same sec- 
tion of the dictionary. It is not unrealistic to guess that OED3 is by now more 
than twice as big as OED2 — forty volumes or more. 

Brewer discusses possible problems that remain for the OED editors. 
(1) How can they possibly distribute and re-distribute all the words and quota- 
tions in OED3 so as to reflect or accurately represent world English as it is cur- 
rently spoken and written? English literature has thus far heavily outweighed 
other sources. Should sources be re-distributed to reflect world-wide everyday 
usage? Should the number of quotations be equal for men and women writers? 
Doing justice to the almost incomprehensible variety and voluminousness of 


3 Debates among OED editors — Mugglestone 2005: xi, xvi-xvii; revising definitions — ibid. 
45-6. Additional facts on accepting and rejecting words — Curzon 2000. 
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Global English, growing all the time, is in itself an impossible task. (2) Hapax 
legomena, words that occur only once. She does not mention the kinds of old 
words discussed above, but points out that on the title page of his 1755 diction- 
ary Johnson quoted Horace in a passage honoring those who “unearth words 
that have been long hidden ... splendid terms employed in earlier days” — which 
suggests that a lexicographer may glean a little glory by listing such words. One 
species of hapax legomena is new words invented by an author just for fun 
or for expressive purposes. Such words crop up in major authors, e.g. asile in 
Hardy, stelled in Blunden. James Joyce invented hundreds of new words for 
Finnegans Wake; I couldn't find any of the neologisms of pages one to three in 
OED3. W. H. Auden seems to have enjoyed inventing words expressly in order 
to get them into the OED — as in the poem of 1972 “A Bad Night”: “Buffeted 
often / By blouts of hail / Or pirries of rain / On stolchy paths” — for which he 
was scolded by big-name literary critics. (3) Science creates more new words 
than any other single source. Many of them are “in use” only among a tiny 
group of specialists. Many of them fall out of use quickly.* 

From an article by the former Principal Editor of the New Words Group at 
Oxford Dictionaries, I learned that recent OED policy for including a new word 
has been a minimum of ‘five uses from five different sources spread out over 
five years.’ None of the old words I have been worrying about comes close to 
that. Since approximately 1990, as the internet expanded, the quest for evi- 
dence “that a word has ever actually been in use” has careened out of the world 
of printed texts and onto the world wide web: editors search electronic data- 
bases, such as Google Books or Early English Books Online or Gale News Vault 
(which covers publications as early as 1604), looking for as many as 100 uses 
spread out over ten years. It seems that many of the “rare” words and inkhorn 
terms that Murray admitted to the OED would not be admitted today. 

Additionally, a recent book by the former chief editor of the OED tells us 
that at a meeting in the late 1990s (a meeting between lexicographers and the 
Oxford scholars on the OED Advisory Committee), it was decided “that noth- 
ing should be jettisoned if it was already on board our lexicographical Noah’s 
Ark” — there would be no move to delete older entries even if they were obvi- 
ously out of date. This would explain why OED3 still contains entries for words 
like flamigerate and floccify.> That decision seems to me far-sighted and humane. 

Of course, even without the help of electronic searches I found that other 
dictionaries than the OED can help in tracking down old words. Benerth ‘Plough 


4 Brewer 2007: 239, 242, 193-4, passim. 
5 Diamond 535-40; Simpson 2016: 217. 
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and Cart-service to a Landlord’ (Coles and Kersey) is listed in Joseph Wright’s 
The English Dialect Dictionary as a Kentish word. Braughwham is also in Wright 
as a word from Lancashire. When I finally got access to the internet, hippace 
turned up in the great nineteenth-century dictionary by Littré, though I could 
have found it with an advanced search on OED3 (it surfaces in an Elizabethan 
translation of Pliny’s Natural History, ch. 34). Google helped me with pimpom- 
pet and nossoch (see Chapter 1 above). The internet has spawned new dic- 
tionaries and word-hoards and glossaries, such as the Urban Dictionary, and 
Wordnik, and “Webster’s First New Intergalactic Wickidary [of the] English 
Language”. If you Google a word that is not in OF D3, you sometimes find a clue 
for its meaning and provenance in a non-dictionary source. A Google entry for 
arseverse (2/24/13) had a note: “arse-verse: West. Yorkshire: a spell on a house to 
ward off fire,” and the fourth entry includes “Jul 22, 2009 — the worthless word for 
the day is: arse-verse |L. arse verse, to turn back fire] // a Tuscan-Latin incanta- 
tion against fire” No texts or other validating information is offered. 

Another dictionary and a little bit of luck gave me a clue for the meaning 
and provenance of one otherwise unexplained old word, “Cainsham smoke, a 
mans weeping when beat by his Wife,” which I couldn't find anywhere except 
in Coles (1676). Francis Grose’s dictionary of The Vulgar Tongue (1785) is a use- 
ful and innovative collection of “low” words, including thieves’ cant and “flash 
lingo.” It is also notable as a slice of the sporting and dissolute culture that 
Byron would popularize; it is the earliest monolingal dictionary I have encoun- 
tered with entries for cunt and frig and fuck. Grose defines “CHARREN ... His 
eyes water from the smoke of Charren; a man of that place coming out of his 
house weeping, because his wife had beat him, told his neighbours the smoke 
had made his eyes water.’ In the seventeenth century, a wife beating her hus- 
band was “an inversion of the social order even more dangerous than adultery.” 
It seems likely that this particular old word speaks to a social anxiety predating 
the Enlightenment: before 1650, English women were considered more likely 
to perpetrate “intimate violence” than men; pre-Enlightenment constructions 
of gender have to include dangerous wives, women who might beat or mur- 
der their husbands. An ‘old word’ that at first glance seemed anomalous or 
even nonsensical — and therefore spurious? — now looks to me like the lexi- 
cal remnant of a “particular stress point” in pre-industrial culture. Cainsham 
smoke, though obscure, seems to contain in itself a perennial folk anecdote, a 
standing joke perhaps, cruel but not therefore less truly part of rural life in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.® 


6 Beating your husband as worse than adultery — Kishlansky 31; on pre-enlightenment danger- 
ous wives — Wiener 185. “Women who murdered their husbands ... took not only a life, but 
challenged the social order and were charged with petty treason” (Hoppit 75). 
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Where did words like accodrine and beorb and Cainsham smoke come from? 
Almost certainly they are local words; they came from a relatively isolated vil- 
lage or self-contained community, not from a sizable town. Perhaps they were 
not written down until 1676 when Elisha Coles recorded them, and they did 
not circulate widely enough to be recognized by later lexicographers. 

In the seventeenth century, rural English was by and large oral and non- 
standard. In small villages, in “the world of the unlettered,” an evening’s en- 
tertainment was gossip, stories, songs, riddles, and jokes, not books. Small 
localities with clear topographical borders (valleys, fens, forests?) often 
evolved a language of their own. Adam Fox names the “Berkeley hundred” in 
Gloucestershire (a hundred was a subdivision of a county, originally for 100 
households) as a very small region with its own words, phrases, and proverbs. 
We forget just how one-dimensional communications were for pre-industrial 
villages where literacy was low; most people could and did communicate only 
by word of mouth. Before the arrival of turnpikes, coaches, postal services, and 
newspapers, even the literate minority were often out of touch. A limited num- 
ber of broadsides, pamphlets, newsletters, and ballads might be delivered by 
chapmen; travellers and messengers might bring other printed or hand-written 
missives to town, or they might not. Small wonder that the English of such a 
world might have included words unfamiliar to us and words uncollected by 
the OED.’ 

A good example of local English was the eighteenth-century Tyneside lan- 
guage of coal miners. London’s viability as a town during the winter depended 
on coal for heat and cooking. London of course was home to Parliament, the 
Court, and most of the big financiers in England; so that if coal stopped arriving 
from Newcastle, powerful people made a fuss. Also as a result, the fortunes of 
coal communities in that region were important enough to be well documented. 

David Levine’s and Keith Wrightson’s fine book on The Making of an 
Industrial Society centers on Whickham, a manor just west of Newcastle, from 
1560 into the eighteenth century, as it changed from an Elizabethan agricul- 
tural hamlet into a genuinely industrial community, many years before the 
Industrial Revolution. They draw on a variety of primary sources: assize re- 
cords, consistory court records, Tyne and Wear archives, probate inventories, 


7 Communication in seventeenth-century small villages- Starr 23-4; isolated commu- 
nities with their own languages — Fox 19-32, 72-94; regional variation- Gérlach 1999. 
Communication improved dramatically during the course of the eighteenth century: see 
J. Brewer 1988: 183-5 on England’s 141,700 retail outlets in 1759 and passim on “national 
integration.” 
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wills, manuscripts, letters, and printed materials in the Durham University 
Department of Paleography, papers in the Durham County Record Office, 
and others. Many of these sources are unique texts that were hand-written or 
printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; they include non-standard 
words used by the miners and also a small number of Tyneside words that do 
not appear in OED3 (as of January, 2014). 

The meanings of some of these Tyneside words we may simply have to 
guess. #1: Parish “officers then ‘dowled and sett forth’ some ‘competent way” 
(95) — perhaps to dow! meant ‘to mark [a path or way] by wooden dowels stuck 
in the ground’? #2: The probate inventory for a coal worker of 1689 includes “6 
pitt catts” (211) — the word cat can denote an animal, a boat, a plant, a whip, an 
abbreviation, and an acronym, but I don’t know what it denotes that a pitman 
would mention in his will. #3 and #4: Among the belongings in another coal 
worker’s will were “Coggs, Rongs with trimmel heads” (210). A cogg is probably 
cogue (chiefly Scots), 1. ‘A wooden vessel made with staves and hoops, or 2. ‘A 
small cup of wood.’ A trimmel in Wright’s Dialect Dictionary is a Devonshire 
word meaning ‘a large salting tub’ Wright supplies eleven different meanings 
for rong, including ‘a cudgel, ‘an ugly person, ‘spoke of a wheel, and ‘a large 
bucket or tub for drawing water out of a rock-salt mine.” So coggs and rongs 
were probably buckets or tubs? 

Other Tyneside words turn out to be /ess local than these, since they are 
identified in OED3 as Scots, or Northern, or Irish, or dialectal. The following 
seven old words seem to have been found in various places, mostly not far from 
Newcastle. Bord ‘Excavation in the direction of the working’ of the seam of 
coal. Corf ‘basket of willow rods to carry coal to the surface. To supplement his 
will in 1691, John Barras made a note of the money he had spent for sinking a 
pit and “for sheths and dales and fure wood to secure her.’ A dale is ‘a wooden 
tube or trough for carrying off water’ The copyholders of Whickham wanted 
“their common and eatage.” Eatage ‘1. grass available only for grazing, 2. the 
right of using for pasture. Haver — ‘oats. Mell — ‘a heavy hammer or beetle of 
metal or wood. Stagarth — ‘a stack-yard, rick-yard’® 

Judging from Wright's entries and from the different kinds of texts quoted 
in OED3 for these words, ‘local’ words can be more or less local, i.e., distrib- 
uted over a pretty large area, or confined to a very small area, or anything in 
between. Similarly, a ‘term of art, a technical word associated with a particular 
occupation, can also have a non-technical meaning, e.g. rong as a cudgel or the 
spoke of a wheel. And, in a ‘local’ language, familiar words may be used in an 


8 Bord -Levine & Wrightson 1, 253; corf — ibid. 27, 448; dale — 210; eatage — 95; haver — 85; mell 
210; stagarth — 99. 
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unfamiliar way. In 1591 the colliers defended their high prices by reference to 
“the charges in getting and wynning of coal” (22). Sense 7 f. of to win in OED3 is 
‘To get, gather, harvest. Now dial’ There were districts in England and Scotland 
where one could “win” not just games and contests but also hay, corn, or peas.’ 

I find it interesting that we simply don’t know the meaning of a substan- 
tial number of old words. To dowl, pit catts, trimmel, and rong seem to belong 
in this category. OED2 routinely marks uncertain definitions with a question 
mark: e.g., foge °? Some ailment’; colkin v. ‘? To gasp. If the meaning of such 
words is cloudy, so is their etymology; we have no idea what word(s) they de- 
rive from. An authority on new words tells us that “letters in combinations 
hitherto unseen in a language will always be found to have roots in words or 
parts of words that already exist.” If so, behind these un-pedigreed, inscrutable 
old words is a crowd, an out-of-focus host of even older words that we know 
nothing whatsoever about.!° 


3 New Words - Party and Fun 


Do the new sense of party and the new word fun really signal cultural change? 
A reader might argue “no” on the grounds that parties and fun are universal 
human activities — when people in sixteenth-century England or in twenty- 
first-century Kenya get together purely for conversation, sociability, and the 
enjoyment of each others’ company, they are having a party, no matter what 
they may call it. And when people in Elizabethan England were enjoying 
themselves with cries of delight and laughter, they were having fun even if that 
word did not yet exist. 

But a new word for an experience does make a difference, especially if there 
was no real equivalent a hundred years earlier. The new sense of party first ap- 
peared in print in the early eighteenth century. It is sense 13a of party in OED3, 
“a social gathering, esp. of invited guests at a person’s house, typically involv- 
ing eating, drinking, and entertainment.” The evidence for this as a genuinely 
new sense of party can take three forms: the first is historical — did something 
like that kind of get-together exist a hundred years earlier? The second is lexi- 
cographical — were there other words for the same kind of social event a hun- 
dred years earlier? The third is semantic — an examination of the word party in 
use, in various texts where it seems to mean sense 13a not sense 12 or 11 or any 
other sense. 


9 To win ‘to harvest’ is unfamiliar to Americans but still in use in Britain: see Laslett 1965: 69. 
10 Hargraves vii. 
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History suggests that this particular kind of gathering was rare in Elizabethan 
England. For most people in Shakespeare's lifetime, the chief occasions for 
social pleasure or amusement were the calendrical feasts sponsored by the 
church, celebrations associated with turning-points in the agricultural cycle, 
the hospitalities surrounding rites of passage such as birthdays and marriages, 
and in some communities the hospitalities of the manor house. At Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide almost everyone took part in some kind of social gath- 
ering or entertainment. Parish wakes, if they survived the Reformation, usu- 
ally included dancing, wrestling, donkey-racing, and lots of food and drink. 
Harvest festivals, local fairs, May Day and Plough Monday continued to attract 
crowds as late as the nineteenth century. Other ubiquitous settings for social 
gatherings were the ale-houses in every village, where all and sundry could find 
food and drink and story and song." 

But invitations were unnecessary for most of these, and hardly any of them 
took place in an ordinary person’s house. Working folk in 1600 — and that’s at 
least 80% of the whole population — did not ordinarily have space at home to 
entertain a large number of guests. The “middling sort” in 1600 were less nu- 
merous than they later became, and perhaps they had less leisure time. 

In the seventeenth century, both gentry and working-class folk would have 
felt the influence of a quite un-party-like tradition of hospitality, the occa- 
sional open house of the lord of the manor, when meat and drink were offered 
to neighbors or strangers, especially the poor. Hospitality of this kind (public, 
obligatory, directed at everyone) was deeply rooted in medieval cultures both 
Christian and knightly. It was quite different from the parties of sense 13a of 
the OED, which are not public but private, not obligatory but optional, and 
keyed to friendship or celebration not charity. The older kind of hospitality 
began to fade out in the seventeenth century.” 

Another, more literary form of early modern sociable gathering was the 
Horatian dinner, if we can believe in a reality behind Ben Jonson’s well-known 
poem, “Inviting a Friend to Supper” (1616). Here is the invitation and the pri- 
vate home setting that seemed to be lacking in other Elizabethan gatherings 
of pleasure. Jonson’s poem invokes a tradition of socializing and hospitality 
celebrated by sixteenth-century humanists. Both “classicism and civility” sanc- 
tioned a private dinner where the food was plain but the conversation highly 
refined; such gatherings were vividly pictured in Horace, and in Castiglioni’s 
widely-read courtesy book of the sixteenth century. Alexander Pope's writ- 
ings in a Horatian mode are such sophisticated poetry that the picture of him 


11 Wakes, fairs, and festivals — Malcolmson chs. 1—4. 
12 ~Healchs. 1-2, 9. 
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at Twickenham giving modest dinners to friends, whether true-to-life or not, 
unmistakably colors his personal identity as an older man. However, even 
if Horatian dinners really happened, they would have been quite different 
from the parties we are interested in, because of the austerity or simplicity 
of the food and drink, and because of the high-mindedness of the conversa- 
tion. Additionally: seventeenth-century dinners were served in the middle of 
the day.!8 

The words used in Shakespeare’s lifetime that could mean a gathering of 
social pleasure have different connotations from party. Two of them desig- 
nate first of all an elaborate meal, rather than the sociableness surrounding it 
(feast, banquet). Sense 3 of feast, ‘A sumptuous meal or entertainment, given 
to a number of guests, could easily include or cover what we would now call 
a dinner-party, but the first connotation of feast the word is food and drink, 
not social pleasure. You can give a feast to your bitterest enemies. Something 
similar could be said about banquet. Sense u1 of entertainment: ‘Hospitable pro- 
vision for the wants of a guest; a formal or elegant meal.’ Here the first connota- 
tion is a more or less splendid display for the benefit of one cohort in the group, 
not a gathering for conversation. One text including the word entertainment in 
this sense (Timon of Athens 1, ii 53) refers to a formal banquet at which Cupid 
himself introduces lady dancers dressed as Amazons and carrying lutes! I don’t 
think that qualifies as a party in sense 13a. ‘Feasts, ‘banquets, and ‘entertain- 
ments’ were often public events in public places.* 

If parties in the sense of ‘gatherings for social pleasure, especially of invited 
guests at a person’s house’ scarcely existed in Elizabethan England, and if 
Elizabethan words for social gatherings did not denote the same kind of oc- 
casion as the new sense of party, the next step is to examine the word party 
in eighteenth-century texts, trying to figure out what the word is referring to. 


13 + Horace’s influence as an informing feature of Pope’s maturity — Mack ch. 10. Jonson: 
“Tonight, grave sir, both my poor house and I/ Do equally desire your company: / ... It 
is the fair acceptance, Sir, creates / The entertainment perfect: not the cates [food]. / Yet 
shall you have, to rectify your palate, / An olive, capers, or some better salad / ... Howsoe’er 
my man / Shall read a piece of Virgil, Tacitus, / Livy, or of some better book to us, / Of 
which we'll speak our minds amidst our meat.” 

14 Recreation sense ga: ‘the act of refreshing or entertaining oneself through a pleasurable 
or interesting pastime, was in use in the sixteenth century, but a ‘recreation’ can be en- 
joyed all by oneself; it’s not necessarily a sociable event, as party sense 13a is. The same is 
true of diversion sense 4a: ‘recreation or amusement that turns one’s thoughts away from 
fatigue or sadness’ (first recorded in 1653). Revel 1a in the plural: ‘an occasion of exuber- 
ant merry-making’ has courtly associations because of the Master of the Revels. Revel 2. 
‘a communal feast esp. one associated with a church’ is not a party of invited guests in a 
private home. 
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This is trickier than it sounds, because each text is different, and because there 
will inevitably be texts one has not looked at, which could alter chronology 
or modify one’s analysis. Johnson was the first British lexicographer to sup- 
plement his definitions with a large number of texts showing these words ‘in 
use.’ In paragraph 65 of his Preface, he defends the “multiplicity” of texts he 
quotes on the grounds that they “often exhibit ... diversities of signification, 
or, at least, afford different shades of the same meaning.” He is suggesting that 
words in their natural environment often don’t have exactly the same discrete 
senses that lexicographers assign to them, because every document creates a 
different context, so that its words may carry meanings that are not identical 
to dictionary meanings. 

I have looked at several hundred eighteenth-century examples of party in 
use; the results are a little fuzzy because in many cases there is no way to be 
certain exactly which sense of the word is being used. Thirty-two of these sev- 
eral hundred examples are reprinted below as a supplement to this chapter, 
“Party and Fun — Texts,” so that readers may wrestle with “different shades of 
the same meaning” in different contexts. 

First, a basic fact about this ‘new word. Sense 13a of party is an event; it 
is something that happens during a few hours. For this reason it coordinates 
comfortably with other such events, as in “It is scandalous, at my age, to have 
been carried backwards and forwards to balls and suppers and parties by very 
young people” (Horace Walpole to Lady Hervey, 1 June, 1765: ‘Party and Fun’ 
text #20). This comparatively modern sense of party exists in time as actions 
and events do; one can say ‘during a party’ or ‘after the party’ or ‘while a party is 
going on. The other senses of party are groups of people; you can’t say ‘during 
the group’ or ‘while a person is going on’ When you read through the various 
uses of party in the concordance to a novel, it is usually pretty clear which are 
events, sense 13a, and which are a group of people. For example, an event: “the 
Easter party, which was to take place in two days time” (1782: text #27). Various 


n, 


groups (not events) from 1778: “we were soon the only party in the room”; “we 
were not joined by the rest of the party till ...”; “another party then approach- 
ing”; “I was the only person of the party who had ever before been at an opera” 
(text #25).15 

The ‘group’ or ‘people’ senses of party occur much more frequently than 
sense 13a, which is the only one of the more than thirty senses and sub-senses 
of the word in OED3 that can be interpreted as an event. About sixteen of these 


thirty senses were obsolete by 1650. All the rest (except 13a) denote ‘a group or 


15 Victorian Literary Archives concordances: Fanny Burney, Cecilia (1782) l. 9404 (accessed 
4/5/14); Burney Evelina (1778), vol. 1, letters 16, 21. 
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company of people, i.e., party in the political sense (gb), in the military sense 
as a detachment of soldiers (10), in one of several social senses as ‘a company 
of people in a shared activity’ (11), or in the legal sense as ‘an individual con- 
cerned in a proceeding’ (6a, 7a, 8). 

I am concentrating on ‘party as an event’ because it is this sense of the word 
that was to become characteristic of late eighteenth-century middle-class cul- 
ture, as opposed to early seventeenth-century courtly culture. The ‘event’ kind 
of party often included eatables but not a full meal. Keith Thomas notes that 
as early as the sixteenth century “London citizens were in the habit of inviting 
their friends to dine or sup in their houses.”!® Dinner- and supper-parties are 
much older than the 1707 party of sense 13a of OE D3. The purpose of this more 
modern kind of party is to enable amicable communications among actual or 
potential friends, sometimes large numbers of them, without having to offer 
them a full meal. Alcohol loosens the tongue; a roast beef dinner with all the 
trimmings slows it down. Hence the modern verb to party (1922) ‘to take drugs 
or drink alcohol, usually with others in a social context. The 32 texts in our 
supplement seem gradually and irregularly to evolve towards a modern ver- 
sion of sense 13a. Text #32 (1818) from Jane Austen's novel Persuasion explicitly 
distinguishes between a dinner and a party. Please note that drinking glasses 
usually for wine appeared in fewer than 2% of middle-class probate invento- 
ries in one sample before the 1720s, in 20% by the 1740s.!” 

With that distinction in mind (‘group of people’ versus ‘event’), let’s look 
at some of the texts arranged chronologically in our supplement, “Party and 
Fun - Texts.” The earliest (one of three eighteenth-century texts quoted in 
OED3 for sense 13a) is from George Farquhar, The Beaux’ Stratagem of 1707 (#1): 
“Give me a man that keeps his five senses keen and bright as his sword, ... that 
detaches ‘em by turns upon whatever party of pleasure agreeably offers.’ Iam 
not certain that this ‘party’ is an event, because the speaker is anticipating de- 
lectables of almost any kind, delectables that could appeal “by turns” to each of 
the five senses; they could be a bottle of champagne, or a sunset — or perhaps a 
party of this new modern kind, an event. In other words, “parties of pleasure” 
seem sometimes to be groups and sometimes events. The first of two “parties 
of pleasure” in Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 1738 The Nonsense of Common 
Sense (#8) looks to me like an event: “When a great Man has a Mind to have 
a Party of Pleasure, surely he ought to be allowed to chuse his Companions,” 
and the second looks like a group: so-and-so would not have been chosen as 


16 Thomas 2018: 15. 
17 Overton 2004, Chap. 5 (the e-book version of this valuable publication had no page 
numbers). 
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a friend or made a “Companion in any of his Parties of Pleasure.” I encoun- 
tered additional “parties of pleasure” in texts dated 1716, 1728, 1738 (2), 1741, 1748 
(2), 1751 (4), 1756, 1778, and 1800. Party of pleasure seems to have been a catch 
phrase that applied specifically to upper-class gatherings. 

Another ambiguous usage: parties at something, “at Play” (#2 — 1712), “at 
cards” (#10 — 1742), “at whist” and “at ombre” (# 17 — 1751). If we concentrate on 
the people involved, then a “party at cards” is a group; if we concentrate on the 
entertainment as a whole, it is an event. Johnson's Dictionary of 1755 defines 
party (sense 6) as “a select assembly,” which applies nicely to parties at cards 
and parties of pleasure, though a ‘select assembly’ would ordinarily be a group. 
A text from 1724 (#4) illustrates how close the ‘select assembly’ sense of party 
is to the more modern sense of party as a celebratory event: “Ah! how unlike 
to Gerard-Street, / Where Beaux and Belles in Parties meet” — almost certainly 
these beaux and belles are not meeting for business purposes, so they may be 
enjoying an event, having a party (sense 13a); or they may just be meeting in 
groups as select assemblies. 

Many of the texts in ‘Party and Fun — Texts’ are not unequivocally either a 
group or an event. We might assume that if you “have a party” you are creating 
an event, but in texts dated 1732, 1738, and 1742 (#7, #8, #10) those parties could 
be groups of people: Fielding’s rakish woman who is “never easy but abroad 
or when she had a party at my chambers” (#10) may be simply gloating over 
the people she has enticed to “my chambers,” not setting up an entertaining 
event. Similarly, in later texts to “make a party” could simply mean to collect a 
group, not to initiate an event, as in the 1775 text (#22) where someone “makes 
a party with the serjeant’s wife to drink bohea.” As you sift through these texts, 
it is a relief to come on Cleland’s “party of pain’ (#u — 1748), which must be 
a happening not a group, however dubious in character, and Haywood’s #15 
(1751) “party of pleasure, where there will be the best company, — the best mu- 
sick, and the best entertainment.” This of Haywood is the first text to describe 
events that we consider customary ingredients in a party, music and enter- 
tainment. Paintings from 1730 (Hogarth, #6) and 1770 (Mortimer, #21) illustrate 
changes in the meaning of the word party: “A Family Party” (#6) seems to be a 
group portrait, but “An Oyster Party” (#21) looks like a boisterous event to me. 
On the other hand, none of the six event-like parties in Evelina (#25 — 1778) 
takes place in a private home. 

By the 1780s, the modern sense of party seems to be fully established. 
Hannah More led a very active social life between 1776 and 1787; her Memoirs 
and Correspondence (#23) use the word party at least eighty times, toggling ef- 
fortlessly between the ‘group’ sense and the ‘event’ sense. Group: “a large party 
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of literary persons”; “the party consisted of [here a list of names of people]” 
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(1776). Event: “I have been inexorable to all invitations, though two rival par- 
ties were pressed upon me last night”; “I never knew a great party turn out so 
pleasantly as the other night at the Pepys’s” (22 May, 1783, 1781). She goes to “a 
large blue-stocking party” (1782) and “a farewell-party at Mrs. Vesey’s” (1781) “a 
very snug little party at Mr. Ramsay’s” (1781). In 1783 we hear of someone “giving 
parties” (#28), in contrast to the “having” and “making” parties that we found 
in earlier texts. 

In 1815, Byron went to dinner with Sheridan, Colman, Kinnaird, and other 
friends. Shortly thereafter, he described the occasion (#31): “Like other par- 
ties of the kind, it was first silent, then talky, then argumentative, then dis- 
putatious, then unintelligible, then altogethery, then inarticulate, and then 
drunk.” In this letter, parties seem to have consisted mainly of conversation 
and alcohol. In the introduction to his one-volume edition of Byron’s letters, 
Leslie Marchand quotes Byron’s journals of 1813-14 (#30): “Last night, party 
at Lansdowne-house. Tonight, party at Lady Charlotte Greville’s — deplorable 
waste of time, and something of temper.” 

In Chapter 22 of Jane Austen’s Persuasion (#32 — 1818), the heroine’s sister 
Elizabeth decides to give “a regular party, small, but most elegant.” Like mod- 
ern parties, this gathering is less elaborate than a dinner, and was chosen by 
Elizabeth for exactly that reason — a dinner would betray just how many fewer 
servants and how much less opulence her home could display, now that she 
and her father have cut back expenses in order to get out of debt. Her brother- 
in-law Charles shows that he knows this distinction, disparaging an “evening 
party” in comparison with the dinner that Elizabeth “might have asked us to.’ 
The word ‘party’ occurs several times in the modern sense in this and other 
Austen novels (e.g., five times in Sense and Sensibility). 

To summarize: the new sense of party as ‘a social gathering, esp. of invited 
guests at a person’s house, typically involving eating, drinking, and entertain- 
ment’ may have appeared as early as 1707, in the phrase ‘a party of pleasure.’ It 
emerges more clearly in the 1730s and 1740s as an event or ‘happening, some- 
times in the form of ‘a party at’ cards or whist, sometimes in the form of a 
sociable occasion or event that has to be created (i-e., ‘had’ or ‘made’). Later 
texts by Haywood, Chatham, Walpole, More, Byron, and Austen seem to use 
the sociable sense of the word party pretty much as we do. 

“It is likely that most semantic changes are gradual,” writes Philip Durkin, 
and “if we consider that a language is something spoken by large numbers of 
individuals, we can see that it will be impossible ever to pin down a precise 
moment when change occurred, because the relevant changes in word form 
and meaning will not have occurred for all speakers at the same time.” The 
thirty-three entries in “Party and Fun — Texts” may therefore serve as a case 
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history of semantic change that took place, gradually, from 1707 to 1818. The 
fact that some of these texts don’t exactly or perfectly fit the OED definition of 
party as an event (13a) — no invitation was issued for the parties in #3 and #6; 
no private home is the location of the parties in #3 and #7 — will not perturb 
us if we think of the definition as a prototype not a list of obligatory features.!® 

However, even though some sort of sociable event called a ‘party’ seems to 
have appeared in the first decades of the eighteenth century, there is almost no 
evidence (except in Eliza Haywood) that these early parties were really similar 
to a twenty-first-century party. Surviving letters and journals show that lots 
of people went to card parties and tea parties and dinner-parties throughout 
the eighteenth century. Perhaps this is all we need to know to accept the new 
sense 13a of the word party as a sign of social/cultural change. It seems to me 
significant that in Pepys’ Diary (1660-69) and Swift’s Journal to Stella (17-12), 
people very frequently drop in on friends and acquaintances for dinner, some- 
times invited sometimes not, but no one goes to anything like Elizabeth Elliot’s 
evening party at Kellynch Hall. 

Elizabeth Traugott, in her concise survey of recent work on semantic change 
(2006), proposes that “ultimately, the only ways of innovating meaning are 
metaphorization and metonymization’” (129). Very probably, during the eigh- 
teenth century party as ‘a group of people’ became associated metonymically 
with actions performed by that group, and thence with the event created by 
those actions. It looks to me as though the same thing happened to the word 
assembly; it has two senses in a similar relation: sense 4 (OED2) ‘a number of 
people met together; a concourse, throng’; and sense 7 ‘a general meeting of 
the polite persons of both sexes, for the sake of conversation, gallantry, news, 
and play’ (1719). The new event sense of assembly, denoting a happening de- 
signed for the social pleasure of the middle class, seems to have developed 
during roughly the same period as the new sense of party. 

The case of fun is different, because the word had low-class associations. 
“Parties of pleasure” may have made their debut in the aristocratic social 
circles of Lady Mary and Horace Walpole, but fun in its earliest uses meant 
‘cheat or trick, and seems to have come originally from thieves’ cant (like boose 
‘drink’). Johnson labels it a “low” word. It appears in 1700 in B. E's Dictionary of 
the Canting Crew. Recall that fun in Pope’s 1727 poem, quoted as the first text 
for fun in OED3 (#2 in ‘Party and Fun — Texts’) is salacious, and that fun in the 
1749 text from Tom Jones (#3) is plebeian. Young Branghton in Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina (#7 — 1778), whose chief function in the novel seems to be to exemplify 


18 Durkin 2009; 226, 52, and for prototypes in dictionary definitions 226-7; see also Taylor 
1989 for basic, seminal ideas on prototypes in language. 
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vulgarity, claims that “the best fun” is to interrupt his sisters in the middle of 
their dressing “when they've got all their dirty things on,’ because then they 
“squeel and squall like any thing” (Vol. 11, letter 1). Jane Austen’s Lydia Bennet, 
whose speech is always “low,” thought that “it would be very good fun” to actu- 
ally get married after she has eloped with Wickham (Pride and Prejudice [1813], 
Ch. 51). The OED tells us that funny ‘ludicrous’ and funny ‘drunk’ both occur 
first in print in 1756 (but see text #1, quoted in the paragraph after next below). 

The verb to fun is first recorded a few years earlier than the noun, accord- 
ing to OED3, in a 1685 ballad, “She had fun’d him of his Coin,’ cheated him. A 
notorious counterfeiter of the 1690s, William Chaloner, tricked a pair of print- 
ers into “producing some declarations in favor of” the Pretender, the son of 
James 11, and then turned these printers in for a lavish reward, boasting that 
he had “funned” the King out of £1000. Chaloner tried similar tricks as a coiner 
and got himself snared in Isaac Newton’s nets while Newton was Master of the 
Mint; that sort of ‘fun’ led to the gallows.!9 

A visit to oldbaileyonline.org supplies evidence that fun and funny were a 
normal part of the working vocabulary of the bottom ranks of early eighteenth- 
century English society, where a bit of filching and window-breaking were all in 
a day’s work. (The verb to filch was listed in an early cant dictionary: Coleman 
24.) In 1716, a mob attacked the Mug-house (a London tavern?), and the con- 
stables sat on their hands next door. A grenadier drove the mob away from the 
tavern for a time, at the cost of a broken head. One of the witnesses testified 
(#1) that “About ten a Clock, as he walkt about in Fleet-street to observe what 
passed, he heard a Fellow say, Damn that Grenadier, if it was not for him we 
would have a little Fun; and the Deceased replied, Damn his Blood, I will have 
him down by and by.” Court proceedings for a theft of 1771 (#6) quote Mary 
Ingram: “when they came in they fell making their fun about me; in two or 
three minutes they walked out of the room, [I] not thinking they had been rob- 
bing me, for they had been tickling me in their funny ways.” I counted thirty 
occurrences of fun in the Old Bailey Proceedings for 1716-1773, six of funny for 
1735-96. 

But “low” words tend to drift upwards into standard English. By 1779 Fanny 
Burney can eulogize Johnson the celebrated moralist by endowing him with 
“more fun ... and love of nonsense about him than almost anybody I ever saw” 
(#8). In 1780 Elizabeth Montagu, a close friend of bishops and countesses, ad- 
mits that “blind-man’s buff” can be called “fun” (#9). 

These two new words, party and fun, may be seen as bracketing two aspects 
of cultural change. ’Parties” gave members of the rising middle class, who 


19 Chaloner “funning” the King — Westfall 228. 
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were more numerous and sometimes had more money to spend than their 
sixteenth-century counterparts, a chance to socialize on their own terms, in 
their own homes, away from lords of the manor and officers of the church. 
“Fun” and “funny” apply to amusements that people might have preferred to 
the formalities of the court and to the hyper-polite interchanges of very re- 
spectable people. 


4 Language and Culture and History 


Let me review and discuss the principal results and conclusions arrived at in 
preceding pages. Old words, I think, speak for themselves — they speak to us 
about the daily life of pre-industrial England. But new words are more prob- 
lematical: do they contribute in some way to historical change? Are they an 
index of a new consciousness of some sort? Are they symptoms or participants 
in cultural or social evolution? 

Certain old words direct our attention to aspects of pre-industrial existence 
that we might otherwise pass by: to bits of real magic (arseverse, swarth); to very 
simple tools that we no longer use (akerstaff, maulkin, quern); to a diet quite 
different from ours (beatilles, braughwham, stipone); to the extra work that a 
countryman might owe to a landlord (benerth, cornage); to obsolete skills and 
crafts (botcher, plasher, lorimer); to games we no longer play (Pitch and Hussel); 
to the oppression of women (branks, free bench); to a shameful chapter in the 
narrative of men vs women and women vs men (Cainsham smoke); to a close, 
tactile acquaintance with the soil (graumy, malmish); to the appalling sub- 
stances that pre-industrial people resorted to for treating illnesses (mummy, 
bezoar); to the intricate arts of hunting (imp, trammel, lurcher). 

Another set of old words could be accused of participating in the uncertain- 
ties of pre-scientific chemistry: balsam of Saturn, butter of antimony, sugar 
of lead, salt of sulfur. What these four chemical terms identify is the taste of 
certain substances. The terminology of seventeenth-century chemistry relied 
on direct sensory evidence. As late as 1750, chemists were trained to use eyes, 
nose, and tongue to identify substances; it was the new chemistry of Lavoisier 
and his contemporaries that changed a world of “sensibly rich and malleable 
substances” into “a system of primary elements that combined in measurable 
proportions.” This has been called “the death of the sensuous chemist,” and it 
required the abandonment of a large number of old words. We are pretty sure 
now that the phrase butter of antimony does not clarify or usefully organize 
our knowledge of substances, and that words like phlogiston do not refer to 
anything scientifically real. Perhaps “reference is not a semantic but rather a 
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cognitive property,” which is why we can refer to fictional entities.?° Scientific 
words embody scientific hypotheses and theories, for good or ill.” 

Old words may signal some sort of survival of old customs and ways of think- 
ing and acting. They could therefore serve as a corrective to various ‘whig’ his- 
tories of the Enlightenment. Improvement and scientism did not happen all 
at once, or uniformly over different regions. Magic and astrology in Chambers 
(1728), mummy in Johnson (1755), and archaic weights and measures in Ash 
(1775) may remind us that during the Enlightenment old and new thinking 
were still all mixed up together. 

The English language has probably been more hospitable to ‘new words’ 
than other European languages because of its mongrel history. That history 
comprises more than a thousand years during which Norman French imposed 
itself on Anglo-Saxon, Latin elbowed in with scholarly terms, and words from 
around the world landed on British shores first as exotic visitors, then as useful 
citizens. 

Certain new words seem to be sensitive to trends in social history. This is 
plain in trends connected with new objects or substances, such as those that 
emerged during the ‘invention of comfort’: sofa, champagne, buffet, vanilla. It 
applies also to new forums for sociability, club, assembly, coffee-house; and to 
new social roles, connoisseur, virtuoso. The new words for stereotypes identi- 
fied in Chapter 2 — beau, fop, rake, fribble, macaroni — are worth dwelling on 
not only because they reify and distort the social positions and activities of 
ordinary human beings, but also because they can function as a self-critical 
form of social consciousness. Would it not be true that before a stereotype like 

Jop or rake can emerge in a single new word, a large number of people have to 
have become aware of a large number of people who fit into it? Don't the new 
words rake, beau, and fop express genuine concern that too many men at this 
time were drunken womanizers or vain about their appearance? 

Another set of new words promoted the new forms of sociability that would 
have been found in clubs and coffee-houses and parties, amiable, congenial, 
ease, complaisancy. I might argue that in this case language played an ac- 
tive role in social and cultural change, because there were no such ‘things’ as 
amiable or congenial or complaisant that could be packaged up and exported 
from France; it was words themselves. All kinds of facts and factors and values 


20 Roberts 505-10; Lewowicz 437. 

21 Thomas Hankins explains the process by which two old (seventeenth-century) scientific 
phrases, vis viva and least action, old words which didn’t refer to anything material, were 
during the eighteenth century “cleaned up mathematically” and “shorn of [their] theo- 
logical trappings” to become in the nineteenth century the principles of conservation of 
energy and momentum. 
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associated with the fashionable world 1630-1800 were named by new words 
imported directly from France: a-la-mode (1637), cravat (1656), chagrin (1665), 
debauchee (1661), ennui (1667), billet doux (1673), clique (171), brunette (1713), 
gauche (1751), etiquette (1737), and persiflage (1757).22 The new words that were 
spliced into English from French between 1630 and 1799 changed the charac- 
ter of Britishness, and their positive and negative connotations reflect a deep- 
seated ambivalence in British attitudes towards France. 

A common theme in this survey of old words and new is the historical im- 
portance of the evolving lexicon. Exactly how this works is a bit mysterious. We 
do not always know what certain old words mean or where they came from. 
And the process by which new words contribute to cultural change is by no 
means clear. And so some discussion of what new words may be doing seems 
in order. 

It is possible that new words may signal a heightened level of conscious- 
ness by virtue of their novelty. They call for attention because, compared to 
the stream of language in which they are embedded, they are a surprise. The 
mind exclaims, ‘I haven't heard of that before’ In this sense the Adamic myth 
is true — when we learn the (new) name of a thing, it may acquire an identity 
and a measure of being, it may come into existence in our minds. “What is 
that?” asks the child, and the answer “a cow” is part of a new entity in the child’s 
mind, one which moos and gives milk. And, of course, names don’t need to be 
attached to actual things but can come alive in the minds and lives of people 
without any real-life denotations at all, hobbits and swarths, for example. Large 
numbers of novelties in social and intellectual history can hardly be said to 
exist until they are named: data, fun, nonchalance, conversable, respectability. 

The link between language and consciousness is a strong one. Freud noted 
that a thing becomes conscious “through becoming connected with the word- 
presentations corresponding to it.” Daniel Dennett: “That of which we are con- 
scious is that of which we can tell, introspectively or retrospectively.’?> The 
link between new words and consciousness is intriguing, but often it is trivial. 
For one thing, consciousness is not the same thing as attention or thought. 
Many psychologists distinguish between “primary consciousness” which awak- 
ens at birth to allow infants to respond to stimuli, and “self-reflection,” which 
becomes possible with the acquisition of language.2+ Moreover, the mental 
activity stimulated by consciousness may be fleeting, insignificant, and weak. 


22 Serjeantson 163-5. 

23 Freud is quoted from The Ego and the Id in Dennett 1978: 170; “that of which” — Dennett 
1978: 152. 

24 Demos, 20-22, 85-91. 
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Consciousness is gradable; we can be half conscious or dimly aware. Whatever 
surprise a new word may occasion does not (ordinarily) last long. The more use- 
ful and widely circulated a new word is, the sooner it becomes un-conscious. 

I think that the importance of new words is more semantic than psycho- 
logical. The mission of new words in a universe of tokens is to create a type. 
As Philip Durkin observes, a new word gives us “a new semantic category.””5 
This seems obviously true for new abstractions. In the world of learning even 
suffixes can create ideas: -ism, -ity, -ness. The creative capacity of language is 
evident here; it brings things to life. A major purpose of newly-coined scholarly 
terms seems to be to try out newly-created ideas: oxygen, enlightened, meme, 
heterophenomenology (in Daniel Dennett), headedness (in Gary Miller).?® 

The semantic orientation of new words is confirmed by the fact that they 
don’t survive unless they identify a meaningful new thing or idea or event or 
feeling. If, as Allan Metcalf puts it, human beings “naturally give birth to [new] 
words every day,” then the few neologisms that manage to endure long enough 
and circulate widely enough to be written into dictionaries, must express or 
label something meaningful, something that counts and continues to count. 
This, in general terms, is a reason why one can claim that a new word is an 
historical event, however minor. Four of Metcalf’s five factors or variables 
predicting the survival value of new words relate to their meaningfulness in 
human (and therefore historical) terms: their frequency of use; the diversity of 
their users and of the situations or contexts they are used in; their generativ- 
ity, how many other new words they spawn; and their endurance, i.e. whether 
they continue in circulation for more than one or two generations of speak- 
ers. Metcalf’s 2002 book gives hundreds of examples of new words that have 
not survived, because they are too specialized (newtmare ‘bad dream featuring 
Newt Gingrich’), or too local (milly ‘dance commissioned by the city of Chicago 
for the millenium’), or too short-lived (boomeritis ‘sports injury among people 
born between 1946 and 1964’). But a word that is used frequently by many kinds 
of speakers over several decades must serve a non-trivial purpose of some kind. 

An example: the adjective enlightened had two senses before the En- 
lightenment, according to OED3, ‘illuminated, and ‘having greater knowledge 


25 Durkin 2009: 144-5. Jackendoff attaches consciousness to phonology not semantics; 
does that help explain why the consciousness aroused by a new word is short-lived? See 
Jackendoff 15 for the necessity that “mental representations” distinguish between types 
and tokens. See also Algeo 1980. 

26 The New York Times, 7 March, 2017: “Powerful bioinformatics tools are necessary to as- 
semble and analyze the huge amount of data contained in a sequence of nucleitides — all 
of which have resulted in a wide range of new ‘omics, including genomics, proteomics, 
transcriptomics and metabolomics.” 
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or insight.’ In 1732 Bishop Berkeley used the word in a phrase, “this enlight- 
ened Age,” which, coming from a philosophical bishop during just the period 
when French literati were writing of the “siècle de lumières” (the enlightened 
century), to my mind almost certainly indicates consciousness of a new, more 
philosophical meaning for the word. Therefore enlightened in 1732 could have 
come to mean ‘characteristic of the Enlightenment. By the 1760s “this enlight- 
ened age” was a commonplace phrase among gentlemanly botanists, refer- 
ring to an age that valued the collection of scientific data.?” Aufklärung is the 
German word that identifies this episode in the history of ideas, and people 
used the word in Germany in the eighteenth century, but Enlightenment, its 
approximate English equivalent, did not come into use in the United Kingdom 
until the nineteenth century. I think that this tells us something about intel- 
lectual consciousness in the two countries. A related fact: German-speaking 
states had thirty to forty universities in the eighteenth century, depending how 
you count them; English-speaking, only two, though you can add five more if 
Ireland and Scotland are included. 

In fact, there should be no question about the historical importance of 
new senses of major abstract terms or “keywords.” The word state in political 
contexts meant ‘condition, manner of existing’ until the sixteenth century, in 
phrases such as ‘the state of the kingdom. During the Renaissance it began 
to acquire its modern meaning, 29a. ‘the body politic as organized for su- 
preme civil rule and government. Quentin Skinner’s magisterial Foundations 
of Modern Political Thought (1978) explores this semantic change in light of its 
“most important preconditions,’ which change was, in effect, what has enabled 
us to think as we do about the politics of modern nation-states. During the 
1980s a group of scholars, including Skinner, agreed that “politics is a linguisti- 
cally constituted activity.” Out of this agreement came essays on “conceptual 
history” focused as much on historical semantics as on political events, on 
words (representing concepts) such as rights, corruption, patriotism, represen- 
tation, and constitution. 

Some very heavy hitters in the history of ideas have shown that new senses 
of familiar keywords are part of cultural change. I am thinking not only of 
Williams on culture and Skinner on state, but also of Israel and J. C. D. Clark on 
revolution, A. O. Lovejoy and C. S. Lewis on nature, Berlin on liberty, Dear on 
experience, Wierzbicka on sense. Conceptual history now has its own journal 


27 For three references to “this enlightened age” by botanist colleagues of Joseph Banks 
dating from the 1760s, see Gascoigne 1994: 63. In 1779 an MP remarked that “atheism is 
certainly not the prevailing, fashionable error of this enlightened age” (J. C. D. Clark 
2000: 409). 
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(Contributions to the History of Concepts) and an annual international confer- 
ence. History conceived as the over-all sequence of what happens is of course 
more than just words, but history conceived as our knowledge and understand- 
ing of the past is as much “a linguistically constituted activity” as politics is.28 

The historical importance of ordinary new words has been questioned. In 
the Introduction above I reviewed Quentin Skinner’s argument against the ca- 
pacity of a new word to introduce a new concept, and wondered whether a 
concept can exist apart from a medium that expresses or describes it. Pocock 
points out “the danger of ascribing the same concept, or the components or 
variations of the same concept, to the same word or the cognates of the same 
word wherever they occur in the historical record.” And, of course, “People can 
experience things before they have a name for them: one might perhaps say 
that they cannot name them until they have experienced them.”29 

Thinking, of course, can be performed without words or language. Oliver 
Sacks observes that “there is a huge range of thinking — in animals, or infants — 
long before the emergence of language.” A preverbal adult, deaf from birth and 
uneducated, could think of a plan or formulate an intention without words. 
He or she could certainly have memories without words to describe or narrate 
them, e.g. of a thunderstorm. It is possible that a state of mind such as curios- 
ity doesn't need words. Animals in quest of food can make complicated logical 
inferences without words. Is it the case that none of these nonverbal thoughts 
require or include concepts? 

Words of course are not the only symbolic medium by which concepts can 
be expressed or embodied. Oliver Sacks describes a twenty-seven-year-old 
whose escape from the “solitary confinement” of prelingual deafness started 
with numbers and arithmetic, not words and sentences. The signs that consti- 
tute American Sign Language function for the deaf very much as words do for 
the undeaf.3° 

Which comes first in historical time, new concept or new word? It may be 
impossible to tell, in many cases. For example, the aesthetic senses of the word 
composition (‘the arrangement of the parts of a picture or drawing, senses 8 
and 17a in OED3) were first attested in English in translations from French and 
Italian dated 1695 (DuFresnoy), 1706 (de Piles), and 1726 (Alberti). But ‘the ar- 
rangement of the parts of a work of art’ is a much older concept than that. In 
classical rhetoric, dispositio ‘arrangement’ is one of the five major components 


28 Politics as “a linguistically constituted activity” — Ball et al (eds.) 1989: ix. See Richter 1995 
for the relation of these studies to the German Begriffsgeschichte. 

29 Pocock 1996: 54; Hill 1981: 119. 

30 Sacks 1989: 40, 55-6. 
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of rhetoric itself, along with invention, style, memory, and action; a begin- 
ning student of rhetoric even in the seventeenth century would have studied 
the “composition” or arrangement of a speech or discourse (for example, in 
Quintilian, VI iv 1, III ix 2, VII proemium). However, ‘arrangement’ in a rhe- 
torical context was designed more to achieve persuasion than beauty. Is there 
any evidence that the concept of persuasive arrangement could transfer to or 
metamorphose into the concept of aesthetic arrangement? What form would 
that evidence take? Is it possible that the OED entry for composition proves 
that monolingual English speakers, unlike speakers of French and Italian, did 
not and could not become conscious of aesthetic arrangement in painting or 
drawing until 1695? It seems unlikely. But if they did not have that new sense of 
the word composition, their awareness of that particular aesthetic dimension 
of artworks may have lacked a degree of focus or coherence. 

The question then is, which new words make a difference in social, cultural, 
and intellectual history. New things usually make their presence felt in history 
by playing an active role in the narrative of events rather than by being named 
in print. So the first occurrence of the new word for a thing, in itself may not 
be very important. (However, the actual year when a new word is first attested 
may remind us of what was happening then: whist (1663) and ballet (1667) dur- 
ing Charles 11 the Merry Monarch’s first years; bookcase (1726) and magazine 
(1731) at a time when satire against incompetent writers particularly flourished 
(Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, The Dunciad).) 

By contrast, if a new word seems to signal something new in social relations, 
it may contribute to our understanding of social history. I have argued that 
party and fun were part of the change from a courtly to a middle-class society in 
England. New words from France helped to chart new territory in the domain 
of sociability-in-general: coquetry (1656), badinage (1658), repartee (1668), con- 
vivial (1669), intimate (1671), double entendre (1673), levee (1673), canaille (1676), 
dilettant (1733), amiable (1749), nuance (1781), parvenu (1787). The evolution of a 
scientific mentality depended in part on changes in mentality reflected in new 
words such as accuracy (1644), precision (1695), and data (1702); new senses of 
familiar words (experience, fact, probability) enabled English-speakers to think 
about truth more ‘scientifically’ Some new words help to create new values: 
disinterested (1659), politeness (1707), privacy (1759), sensibility (1765), respect- 
ability (1775). So it isn’t just “keywords” that play a role in cultural change; some 
of the most ordinary words take center stage here also.?! 


31 Semantic change is not always tied to cultural or historical change: see Traugott and 
Dashe (2002) on changes related to “cognitive and communicative processes” in many 
languages including non-Indoeuropean languages. 
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In retrospect, it is not surprising that the lexicon of any language responds 
to and enables social and cultural change. We live in language as trees live in 
air. This omnipresent medium for thoughts and feelings simply has to have 
influence, have an effect, even if we are no more conscious of it than of the 
blood flowing through our left thumb. No other cultural institution, object, or 
event is as intimately woven into our being as language, not art or music, not 
clothes or food. No other cultural institution object, or event is as unobtrusive 
as language. Mark how Helen Keller, deaf, blind, and speechless from the age of 
nineteen months, describes herself suddenly understanding (at the age of six) 
what words are: “Some one was drawing water and my teacher placed my hand 
under the spout. As the cool stream gushed over one hand she spelled into the 
other the word water.... Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of something 
forgotten — a thrill of returning thought; ... I knew then that ‘w-a-t-e-r’ meant 
the wonderful cool something that was flowing over my hand. That living word 
awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free.” Consider also the fact 
that in 1983 when 400 deaf and speechless children found themselves together 
in a special school in Nicaragua, they spontaneously created their own sign 
language in order to communicate with each other, which mystified those who 
had been trying to teach them Spanish until an M.1.T. expert on sign language 
was called in to explain.3? 

We should also keep in mind that the relations of language and culture can 
be deeply problematic, as in terms of address such as miss and mistress. One 
of John Gay’s poems features a man who has “A miss for pleasure and a wife 
for breed.” How did a word for ‘whore’ get sanitized and domesticated in a 
few years during the 1660s and 1670s into a word for schoolgirls and a title for 
maiden ladies? The attitudes towards women that are bundled together into 
the word miss seem irrational; perhaps that’s why this new word came into 
existence. 

What this adds up to, I think, is an argument for the historical importance of 
the evolving lexicon. Semantic history tracks cultural history. If this is true for 
English, why not of other languages, of all languages? 


5 The Politicization of English 


Can the exploratory powers of this form of historical semantics operate in more 
recent times than I have been studying so far? Can the study of new words 


32 Keller, The Story of My Life, ch. 4; Wikipedia, “Nicaraguan Sign Language,” accessed 
3/9/2017. 
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deepen our understanding of recent history? Of course. Semantic change is 
ongoing, and words continue to be tangled up in cultural change — both kinds 
of change may be faster than they used to be because of the proliferation of 
media. As a tentative, first-draft example, here are new political senses of stan- 
dard twenty-first-century words. 

The word sexism was innocent of political and social connotations at first; 
it simply meant ‘the state or condition of belonging to the male or female sex. 
The first three texts quoted in OED3 (accessed 2/17/18) for sexism all illustrate 
this meaning, two from the nineteenth century (1866 and 1873) and the third 
from 1906: “R. S. Clymer True Spiritualism 91 Abstract rights are inherent in the 
soul or internal consciousness, and are independent of sexism.” In the fourth 
text in OED3, dated 1934, sexism the word is listed as one of many — ism words, 
with no indication of its meaning. But in the fifth text (1963), the political/ 
social meaning supplied by OED3 — “(in later use) prejudice, stereotyping, or 
discrimination, typically against women, on the basis of sex” — is probably 
showing itself, because sexism is now something to fight against: “People will 
unite to combat sexism in America.” 

Four additional texts are cited for sexism, dated 1968, 1971, 1980, and 2000; 
and they blow the political/social trumpet more and more aggressively: 1968 
blames people for judging by sex when sex doesn't matter; 1971 labels the trivi- 
alizing of women in the women’s pages of a newspaper or magazine as ‘sexism’; 
1980 brings up violence against women: “She sees rape as ... the extreme of mi- 
sogyny and sexism.” In other words, what is illustrated here is the growth of a 
new political consciousness, embodied in the new sense of a familiar word.*% 

OED3 texts for the word politicize provide another example of a new word 
creating a new consciousness. Horace Walpole used the word in 1758 neutrally 
to mean ‘to engage in or talk about politics. By 1846 to politicize something has 
become transgressive, a violation of the true character of what is being talked 
about. In all four additional texts cited for this entry, 1948-1991, the word is 
negative; e.g., “Sociobiology was politicized at the outset by those who saw in it 
an elaborate argument for justifying a competitive, capitalist status quo.” 

It looks as though new words reflect changes in the political consciousness 
of English speakers. Sexism and politicize are good examples. Politically cor- 
rect is another; its earliest uses (1798, 1875, 1934, and 1936) are neutral, but its 
later uses all denote specious liberalism (1970, 1979, 1987, and 2001); the phrase 
has stopped referring to simple ‘correctness’ as such, and begun to pursue a 


33 The OED3 entry for sexist follows a similar pattern: first text (1949) illustrates the sense “a 
person who promotes the importance of the sexual instinct as a guiding force.” 1961 seems 
to object to the politicizing of sexual differences; by 2004 we have a “bum-pinching sexist.” 
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conservative agenda. One could make an argument for a similar pattern of de- 
velopment in lobby the verb, in base the noun 12 c., in elitism, elitist, sanctions, 
and intellectualize. Even suffixes can be politicized: OF D3 has a “Draft addition, 
June 2004’ to its entry for — ism (the suffix) that lists new words with the sense 
‘discrimination or prejudice against on the basis of ___: ageism, bodyism, 
heightism, faceism, lookism, sizeism, weightism, etc.’ 

The original meaning of sexism was biological; it referred to the maleness or 
femaleness of organisms. The original meaning of politicize was non-partisan; 
it had to do with the subject-matter under discussion. The original meaning of 
sanctions was religious; it came from the Latin verb sancire ‘to render sacred.’ It 
looks as though almost any kind of English word can be politicized. 


CHAPTER 6 


New Words in the Enlightenment 


All our Knowledge is, ourselves to know. 


ALEXANDER POPE 


How are new words related to the British Enlightenment? Can we claim that 
they influenced it in any way? Some of the thousands of new words that en- 
tered the English language 1650-1800 turn out to be “keywords,” words, in 
Raymond Williams's description, used to discuss many of the “central expe- 
riences” of a phenomenon, “inextricably bound up with the problems [they 
are] being used to discuss.’ This chapter will deal with new keywords related 
not only to ‘central experiences’ of the Enlightenment but also to central val- 
ues and enterprises, words such as civilization, individuality, and critique. The 
nine keywords discussed here, all new to the language during the period of the 
Enlightenment, are more or less half of all such words (that is, I estimate that 
there are at least another nine or ten older Enlightenment keywords).! I shall 
explore the way these nine new words and the values and enterprises they 
stand for are dealt with by selected scholarly writings on the Enlightenment 
in general. 

argue that these nine new words did have influence, they did clarify people's 
understanding of the current of ideas that we speak of as ‘the Enlightenment, 
that their arrival in the language was a historical event. 

There is nothing magical about “keywords.” Language is of course not the 
only symbolic medium in which human beings express their ideas, emotions, 
and attitudes, but it is a primary vehicle for meaning almost however defined. 
Some words carry more meaning than others, in the sense that what they 
signify has more consequences in real life; such words appear and re-appear 


1 Williams 14-15. The nine: individuality 1614, self-consciousness 1692, Bluestockings 1780, public- 
words e.g. public policy 1689, sympathy 1662, commercial 1687, classification 1687, critique 1719, 
cosmopolitan 1642. Ten older Enlightenment keywords: humanity 1384; improvement 2a, b 
1473, 1550; liberty 1393-1616; manners 4b 1450; philosophical 1385; progress 1457; reason 1350; 
secular 1290; sociability 1581; superstition 1384. 
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frequently in the nodes of networks of meaning. We can call these ‘keywords, 
remembering that this condition is not on/off but gradable, and it varies by 
context, by discourse, by language, by historical period. Intellectual history 
often concerns itself with keywords because so much of its subject matter is 
embodied in language.” 

By using the definite article here (‘the Enlightenment’), I do not intend to dis- 
sent from J. G. A. Pocock’s case for multiple Enlightenments, a “family” of them, 
sometimes as different from each other as brothers and sisters can be, though 
they may share ideas and concerns. In Pocock’s words, “Enlightenment’ is a 
word or signifier, and not a single or unifiable phenomenon.” The definite arti- 
cle prefixed to Enlightenment forces readers to assume that the Enlightenment 
is just one thing. In the same 2008 article where these statements are found, 
however, Pocock acknowledges that the term ‘Enlightenment’ is in practice 
useful, and that many different Enlightenments may share “a non-theocentric 
‘philosophy’ of civil society,’ with “outgrowths” in political economy, the his- 
tory of society, and l'esprit humaine. This acknowledgment is in part a response 
to John Robertson’s fine book of 2005, The Case for the Enlightenment, which 
proposes that there may be many different “contexts” for the Enlightenment, 
as in Scotland and Naples, but there was only one Enlightenment. Robertson’s 
broad, penetrating survey of writings about the Enlightenment, in the first 
chapter of that book, makes a case for the Enlightenment in general as “a 
commitment to understanding, and hence to advancing, the causes and con- 
ditions of human betterment in this world.’ “Betterment” looks to me like a 
close cousin to a keyword for the Scottish Enlightenment, improvement, a word 
that plays a significant role in the writings of Hume, Smith, Kames, Ferguson, 
Millar, and others. 

If “the” Enlightenment is a “family, most people agree that it is a multi- 
national family. Thomas Munck points to the spread of information among 
“ordinary people” in Europe and elsewhere, that took place because of an 
“unprecedented growth in the accessibility of the printed word” during the 
eighteenth century. As a result, “the fundamentals of reason and enlightening 
were valid throughout Europe and North America.” Richard Sher proposes that 
the “common core” of the Enlightenment transnationally was “a set of general 
values,” including “improvement,” “humanity and cosmopolitan sensibility,’ 


2 And there is nothing magical about the nine keywords around which sections 1-7 of this 
chapter are organized. Others equally ‘key’ could be identified. For example, politeness, sense 
3, probably arrived in English in 1702, and it was listed among the new sociable words of 
Chapter 2, but it belongs I think as much to social as to intellectual history. 

3 Pocock 2008: 83; Robertson 2005: 9, 28; Rasmussen 2014. 
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“sociability,” tolerance, and intellectualism. A values-centered approach to the 
Enlightenment allows us to cross national boundaries and reconcile variation 
in different contexts.* 

Why do new words push themselves into the lexicon? If a new word cre- 
ates “a new semantic category,’ as Philip Durkin has proposed, that new mean- 
ing must have been needed. Something needed a new name. For example, the 
word institution does not appear in Shakespeare or in seventeenth-century 
English texts, except in its older sense as ‘the act of instituting or establishing 
something. Its meaning as ‘an organization for the promotion of a purpose 
of general utility’ is first attested in 1707, in a text that describes a charity as 
a “beneficial Institution.’ Charities and other such organizations certainly ex- 
isted in Shakespeare’s time, but it seems that there weren’t enough different 
kinds of them to deserve or need the general term ‘institution, a new semantic 
category. By 1707, it seems, the number of organizations of various kinds had 
grown, so that those that “promoted a purpose of general utility” needed to be 
distinguished from others (such as a drinking club or a commercial monopoly). 

I am exploring ways that these nine new keywords (and other, related new 
words) fit into our understanding of the Enlightenment. I survey our ‘under- 
standing of the Enlightenment’ by reference to a selection of relatively recent 
scholarly writings that explicate these nine keywords and their ‘companions.® 
In discourse or argument, of course, words seldom operate in isolation; some- 
where nearby are related terms, synonyms or words with complementary 
meanings. (In the 1970s some of these groups were labeled “semantic fields.”) A 
cluster of new words arrived on the scene to complement those nine keywords, 
all related to the Enlightenment, suggesting that the intellectual climate cre- 
ated by the Enlightenment needed new words to make its meaning clear. I have 
marked this group of new words with an ‘F in the list of New Words appended. 


1 Individuality and Self-Consciousness 


The democratic trends discussed in Chapter 3 nourished Enlightenment val- 
ues of equality, freedom, and individualism. Individuality sense 2.a. ‘the sum of 
attributes distinguishing one from others of the same kind; individual charac- 
ter or quality’ can be found as early as 1614, but in that text it is followed by “as 


4 Munck vii, 105; Sher 378. 

5 For fuller surveys of this enormous body of scholarship, see bibliographies in Porter 2000 
and 2001, Outram, Pagden, Israel 2001, 2006, 2010, Siskin and Warner, and Robertson 2005a 
and 2015. 
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it were,” suggesting that the writer feels the word is somewhat unusual. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century Edward Young can use it much as we would 
today: “imitation destroys all mental individuality” (1759). Jonathan Israel puts 
individuality at or near the heart of Spinoza’s metaphysics: “unaquaeque res, 
quantum in se est, in suo esse persevare conatur’ [Each thing, insofar as it is 
in itself, endeavours to persist in its own being].” Michael Mascuch dates the 
emergence of an “individual self” to the end of the eighteenth century, an 
early period of written autobiographies. Lynn Hunt ascribes the appeal of the 
great female heroines of the mid-century (Pamela, Clarissa, Julie) in part to 
their quest for “individual autonomy.” “Individual freedom” is one of the cen- 
tral Enlightened values, according to John Robertson, and Roy Porter links 
Enlightenment with “the right to pursue one’s own interest.”® 

The new word individuality seems to be related to a family of new “self” 
words. Charles Taylor has proposed that the Enlightenment occurred during 
the same period when “something recognizably like the modern self was in 
process of constitution.” The arrival of “modern individualism” seems to have 
coincided with a swarm of new words related to self-awareness: self-deceit 
(1679), self-command (1711), self-abasement (1656), self-destructive in a psycho- 
logical sense (1711), self-expression (1653), and, most centrally, self-consciousness 
(1692). Just at this time in history John Locke affirmed that it is the conscious- 
ness expressed in “reason and reflection” that constitutes “personal Identity.” 
Another new word from the Enlightenment period, a semantic cousin to indi- 
viduality: personality 4b ‘the qualities which make a person a distinctive indi- 
vidual’ (1710). 

Isaac Kramnick also places individuality near the center of Enlightenment 
values. He launches the introduction to his anthology with a salute to Mozart, 
who (he writes) “captured the spirit of the Enlightenment, its intellectual 
and social agenda.” Mozart's lower-middle-class hero Figaro seems iconic to 
Kramnick, an “individualistic,” self-made man. Surely Figaro would be happy 
to be addressed as “Mr. Figaro” — the new address-form mister (1641) just 
suits his independence, his unwillingness to truckle to a wealthy aristocrat. 
In Fielding’s 1742 novel, when Joseph Andrews sheds the clothes he wore as a 
servant and puts on middle-class clothes, he is no longer addressed as “Joseph” 
but as “Mr. Joseph.” Travelers remarked on how many English assemblages 
permitted commoners to mingle with aristocrats. Porter and Teich list British 


6 Israel 2006: 554; Mascuch 13-24; Hunt 59-60; Robertson 2005a: 1; Porter 2000: 262. 

7 “Modern individualism”: C. Taylor, 185; Locke, Essay, 335. Other new words refining con- 
sciousness of self: sedf-diffidence (1658), self-complacency (1687), self-restraint (1700), self- 
improvement (1709). 
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places and events that allowed people of all ranks to interact freely, Vauxhall, 
St. James’ Park, Bath, cricket matches; no such places or events could be found 
in France.® 

Individuality is encouraged and nourished by democracy, the life blood of 
which is liberty, another Enlightenment keyword. David Armitage’s book on 
the origins of the British empire pinpoints the 1740s as “a watershed in the his- 
tory of the British state,’ when “confident nationalism’ asserted itself unmis- 
takably, years that saw the first appearance of “Rule Britannia,” of “God Save the 
King,” of the Union flag, of the rules of cricket, and of Hoyle on whist. Consider 
the second line of “Rule Britannia’: “Britons never will be slaves.’ By this time a 
slave was the ubiquitous word for a not-free person, such as a French paysan or 
a Russian serf. ‘Liberty’ as a political value has connections with a string of new 
words for groups agitating in different ways for republican ideals, Levellers 
(1644), Diggers (1649), Whigs (1679), Libertarians (1796), and Socialists (1822).9 

In 1977 Lawrence Stone gave us a new phrase, “affective individualism,” 
the name of a form of personhood that developed between 1500 and 1800 in 
England as a component of companionate marriage. During this period, which 
overlaps the Enlightenment, there occurred “a growing introspection and in- 
terest in the individual personality.” “A demand for personal autonomy and a 
corresponding respect for the individual's right to privacy, to self-expression, 
and to the free exercise of his will” made possible the changes in family life he 
chronicles. Note that Stone uses keywords that came into the language during 
the Enlightenment to make his point, individuality (1614), personality (1710), 
privacy (1759), plus several older and newer keywords that can be associated 
with the Enlightenment, rights, autonomy, self-expression, free. 


2 Bluestocking 


Mary Wollstonecraft was the most talked about of those who attacked the sex- 
ism beneath the European Enlightenment, a movement of ideas promulgated 
largely by white males. As long ago as 1995 Isaac Kramnick acknowledged that 
the Enlightenment did not benefit women very much. Jonathan Israel: dur- 
ing the Enlightenment “men tyrannized over women everywhere as they had 
for centuries.” Robin May Schott expressed this negative view strongly in a 
scathing survey of French and German ideas: Rousseau subordinated women 


8 Kramnick ix; Porter and Teich 13. 
g Armitage 171; Skinner 2002: 248; on different varieties of Deism, see Pocock 1999: 1, 68; Venturi 
7; Berlin 1950. 
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to men; the French Civil Code excluded women from citizenship; education 
for women in France scarcely existed, and as late as 1914 only 7% of higher- 
education students in Germany were women. For Kant, according to Schott, 
women were “wholly defined by natural needs,’ and therefore weak, timid, 
fearful. Kant made fun of women scholars — Emilie du Chatelet should have a 
beard, he wrote. Kant defined Enlightenment as a form of emancipation which 
tended to exclude women, whom he saw in perpetual “tutelage.” Schott ob- 
serves that Kant seems to honor values similar to those of Lawrence Kohlberg’s 
quintessential male (justice, fairness, rights, the Golden Rule), ignoring female 
values, which according to Carol Gilligan should be “defined in a context of 
relationship and judged by a standard of responsibility and care.”!° 

Throughout the eighteenth century, the address-term miss meant both 
‘unmarried woman’ and ‘whore’ (see Chapter 2 above). Polysemy of much 
the same kind may be found in the words queen and quean (which probably 
sounded exactly the same in speech): queen ‘female sovereign’ or ‘a homo- 
sexual man ... ostentatiously effeminate’ (1729); quean ‘a woman’ or ‘a bold or 
impudent woman; a prostitute.’ It is hard not to infer that drastic semantic am- 
bivalence of this kind corresponded to profound dividedness of mind in many 
English speakers. If Pamela chastely preserves her virtue, her struggles are so 
physical and so graphic as to verge on pornography — or so Henry Fielding 
implied in his hilarious parody, Shamela. Lynn Hunt points out that pornog- 
raphy, which is nothing if not an exploitation of women, stopped being “an 
adjunct to something else” in the eighteenth century and became in effect an 
independent genre, or perhaps a subspecies of the novel; it had “links” with 
the Enlightenment, with science, materialism, free-thinking, and attacks on 
“despots.” 

Another mind-set or mentality that depreciated women can be detected in 
the new word gallantry 5.a ‘courtliness or devotion to the female sex’ (1675). 
Only a few years later (1712) Jonathan Swift objected to this set of attitudes as 
demeaning to women; he invented the new compound word fair-sexing to dis- 
parage it in Addison and Steele. The word applies to men’s speech only, to ex- 
cessively courteous flattery that trivializes women. Barbara Taylor locates the 
origins of this kind of gallantry in the salons of seventeenth-century France, 
where it evolved as a debased form of chivalry. Gallantry written into popular 
advice books for women deeply troubled Mary Wollstonecroft, because gal- 
lantry treats women as less than fully human creatures. “Away with the lullaby 
strains of condescending endearment,” she wrote. In her 1798 novel Maria, or, 


10 Kramnick xviii; Israel 2012: 14; Schott 473-9; Gilligan 20, 160. 
11 Hunt 1996: 10-11, 33-7. 
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the Wrongs of Women the title character laments that “marriage had bastilled 
me for life” — to bastille ‘emprison’ is a new word that first appeared in 1745. 
Its arrival in English so long before the French Revolution underscores how 
vividly present to free Britons the counter-example of French ‘despotism’ was.” 

Dror Wahrman presents evidence of a “gender panic” in England in the 
last decades of the eighteenth century — a “hardening” of gender boundar- 
ies, so that women were no longer tolerated in politics, Men of Feeling (as in 
Mackenzie’s 1771 novel) were no longer respected, and “breeches parts” fell 
out of favor on stage. In this context, here are various new words for sexual 
stereotypes of this period: the educated, articulate women now known as 
Bluestockings probably began to meet together and talk in the 1750s, but the 
noun is not recorded in print till 1780; Hannah More, however, used the adjec- 
tive blue to describe ‘learned, intellectual’ women, members of this coterie, in 
1754. Aggressive, articulate, and masculine women were dubbed Amazons by 
Samuel Johnson, perhaps playfully, first in his Adventurer (1753) and again in an 
Idler essay of 1758. These two stereotypes, Blue-stocking and Amazon, designate 
what conservatives might have considered “unwomanly” traits in a woman, 
features that could disqualify a woman for her traditional roles as lover, wife, 
and mother — they reflect very conventional notions of femininity. The stereo- 
types of c.1700, belle, flirt, jilt, coquette, address a woman’s sexual behavior, not 
her intellect or accomplishments. Men’s stereotypes of c. 1700 focused on their 
actions and dress (rake, fop, fribble); by contrast, stereotypes at the end of the 
century seem concerned with masculinity - OED2 quotes Hawkesworth in a 
1753 periodical essay: “You have frequently used the terms Buck and Blood, ... 
but you have not considered them as the last stages of a regular procession ... 
the scale consists of eight degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Smart, Honest Fellow, 
Joyous Spirit, Buck, and Blood.’ Jemmy is probably short for Jessamy 4 ‘a man 
wearing perfume or a sprig of jessamine. 

So far, the new words associated with Enlightenment women are largely 
negative, though Bluestocking at least recognizes that women can be intel- 
ligent and intellectual. However, the Enlightenment also had positive views 
on women. Sarah Knott and Barbara Taylor name Mary Wollstonecraft as “a 
quintessentially Enlightened thinker,’ and discuss some of the Enlightened 
“practices” she and other Enlightened women engaged in: conversation, teach- 
ing, advice literature and novels, travel and translation. Lynn Hunt assigns a 
key role in ‘the invention of human rights’ to women participating in the new 
all-the-rage literary genre, the novel. “For human rights to become self-evident, 
ordinary people had to have new understandings that came from new kinds 


12 I owe this new word, to bastille, to Sapiro 129. 
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of feelings.” “The three greatest novels of psychological identification of the 
eighteenth century” (Richardson's Pamela, 1740, Clarissa, 1748, and Rousseau’s 
Emile, 1761) unleashed “torrents of emotion,’ and, with other epistolary novels 
by women fostered the degree and kind of empathy that enabled human rights 
to seem self-evident. 

‘Novels of empathy” hinge on “the heroine's desire for independence,” i.e. 
for “individual autonomy,’ which is one of the central meanings of ‘enlighten- 
ment’ for Immanuel Kant. Novel, the word, designating the literary genre not 
the narrative itself, was a new word (1780) according to OED3; and Elizabeth 
Griffiths coined the new word for a closely related genre, novelette, in the same 
year.!3 Karen O’Brien credits the Enlightenment with the “discovery” of “so- 
ciety” and with the recognition of women “as distinct and influential social 
members.” And John Robertson puts women at the center of a major achieve- 
ment of the Enlightenment, “the historical explanation of human sociability.”* 


3 ‘Public’ Words and the Public Sphere 


The third of our nine keywords is a cluster of two-word compounds formed 
with the noun public: public credit (1710?), public policy (1689), public opin- 
ion (1735), public spirit (1649), all of which entered the language during the 
Enlightenment, and all of which add dimensions of meaning to the public 
sphere. 

The “Translator’s Note” to the 1989 edition of Jürgen Habermas’s book on the 
public sphere highlights ambiguities in the German words that name his sub- 
ject: Öffentlich can mean ‘the public; ‘the public sphere, or ‘publicity’ Those 
are three different things. Ditto for bürgerlich: ‘civil; ‘bourgeois, ‘middle-class. 
This is fair warning that the term “public sphere” is polysemous, and its mean- 
ings are likely to be different in different countries and contexts. 

Perhaps this is a case where the concept is clearer than the individual words 
that signify it, at least in English, because ‘public sphere’ the concept has been 
clearly defined: “a social space open to the educated but independent of the 
institutions traditionally reserved for the ruling elite, and beyond the direct 
control of the governing authorities” (John Robertson). Tim Blanning puts it 
concisely: the “public sphere can be defined as the medium through which 
private persons can reason in public.” This space was easy to find in England, 
where political crises had twice undone the Licensing Act (that is, disabled 


13 Knott and Taylor xv, xvii; Hunt 38-60; Eger 16-7. 
14 O’Brien1; Robertson 2005b: 694; Stone 1977: 224. 
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government censorship) even before it lapsed in 1695 — first in the civil wars of 
the 1640s, and then in the Exclusion Crisis of 1678-81, which spewed out 5 to 
10 million printed pamphlets. Coffee-houses also multiplied rapidly in England 
from 1651 on, and their freedom from “control by governing authorities” is 
clearly evidenced by the failure of the king’s attempts to restrain and restrict 
them. The lapse of the Licensing Act really did free up the press in eighteenth- 
century Britain; numbers of publications shot up — and new kinds of publi- 
cations were welcomed, new genres that were open to all and relatively free 
to discuss political/social problems. Perhaps the most conspicuous new genre 
from the early eighteenth century was the periodical essay. The Tatler and the 
Spectator (1709-13) were not only for the public; they were by the public, in that 
they encouraged and printed contributions by anonymous readers, and they 
were quickly adapted to political ends. Laws on “seditious libel” enabled the 
authorities to exercise some control over the eighteenth-century British press, 
but illicit reprints often undermined that effort.5 

The public sphere in Europe is not as easy to locate — the salons, some of 
which allowed commoners and aristocrats to discuss political issues, were very 
small and rather restricted in membership. Periodicals in France, with few ex- 
ceptions, avoided political issues. By 1800 there were more than 270 reading 
societies in Germany, but censorship of a fairly powerful old-fashioned kind 
restricted publication everywhere in Europe.!® 

At least two of the new public words qualify as keywords because of the 
political weight they carried; in effect their arrival in the language announced 
two major new players in politics. Public opinion as a mass noun (that is, refer- 
ring to the general opinion of the public not to one person’s public opinions) 
is first testified in Bolingbroke’s Dissertation on Parties of 1735. To Habermas, 
“the self-interpretation of the function of the bourgeois public sphere crystal- 


m 


lized in the idea of ‘public opinion.” James Melton points out that when pub- 
lic opinion became a force in national politics, the nature of government and 
being governed changed: seventeenth-century monarchs had not needed to 
pay much attention to what the public thought. Public spirit seems to have 
had a political slant in its first recorded use by the Puritan Prynne speaking 
in Parliament in 1649. In this case a new phrase built on an old word helped 


weaken the Old Regime’s grip on political power. Tim Blanning’s absorbing 


15 Robertson 2005b: 693; Blanning 2002: 8. 5-10m pamphlets — Melton 19; for a trenchant 
analysis of “the peculiarities” of the English public sphere, see Melton 19-44. For a judi- 
cious assessment of the complications of deciding just what is in the public sphere, see 
Munck 15-17. 

16 On censorship and clandestine publishing, see Israel 2001: 97—18, Israel 2006: 722-32; on 
French periodicals, Melton 63; 270 reading societies in Germany — Habermas 73. 
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history of “representational culture” in eighteenth-century Europe centrally 
features the new political potency of public opinion.” 

Public credit became a live-wire political issue under Queen Anne because it 
had been invented to fund the national debt. Borrowing on that scale from “the 
public” (not from wealthy private citizens) was something new, and frightened 
many people. Addison, Swift, and Defoe wrote anxiously about public credit 
in 1710. J. G. A. Pocock (echoing John Brewer) affirms that public credit was one 
of three “revolutionary” financial innovations that “were to make Great Britain 
capable of acting as a major power in Europe and America.’ Public policy ap- 
peared first at the time of the Glorious Revolution, 1689.18 

Public discourse expanded at unprecedented rates in eighteenth-century 
Britain, with new media of many kinds, some of which were mentioned in 
Chapter 3, newspaper (1667), magazine (1731), autobiography (1797), memoir 
1659), journal (1670), review (1649). The old word news spawned lots of new 
compounds, mostly related to collecting and disseminating news, which be- 
came big business in the British Enlightenment: news-writing adj. (1691), 
news-making (1707), news-gatherers (1712), news meaning ‘newspaper’ (1738), 
newsdealer (1788), newshawker (1791), and newsroom (1792). This series of words 
seems to substantiate Habermas’s remark that as the public sphere evolved 
“the news itself became a commodity.”!9 


4 Sympathy 


Sympathy ‘fellowfeeling; mutual sensibility; the quality of being affected by 
the affection of another’ (a definition in Johnson's Dictionary) may have been 
a new word in the British Enlightenment. OED3 traces sense 3b to 1662, but 
sense 3e, which is similar, to 1600. Sympathy is a keyword in the philosophical 
writings of David Hume and Adam Smith, and a primary basis for morality in 
both. All human beings are capable of sympathy regardless of whether they 
are Catholic or Muslim or atheist or animist, in a world “without ecclesiastical 
domination.’ In that sense this new word makes it possible to think democrati- 
cally, as well as secularly, about morality because its basis is universal; no one 
is excluded. 


17 Habermas 89; Melton 27-39; Blanning 2002. 

18 Addison Spectator 3, Swift Examiner 37, Defoe Essay upon Publick Credit; on public opin- 
ion in Scotland see Robertson 2005a: 33-5; in France, Melton 65-71; Brewer 1989, and 
Pocock 1999: 1, 17. For backgrounds to the public credit crisis of 1710 see Bloom and Bloom 
55-8. 

19 Habermas 21. 
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David Hume names “the good of society” as the ultimate source of all the 
moral virtues, and we can only perceive and conceive of the good of society by 
sympathy, by inferring the “passions” and “emotions” of others from the “signs” 
they exhibit. Those signs stimulate the same passions in ourselves. “When I 
see the effects of passion in the voice and gesture of any person, my mind im- 
mediately passes from these effects to their causes, and forms such a lively idea 
of the passion, as is presently converted into the passion itself?” The “moral 
virtues” all have a “tendency to the good of mankind,” that is, the good of other 
people than oneself, and sympathy is the necessary first step in enabling these 
virtues to exercise themselves.?° 

Adam Smith opens his 1759 Theory of Moral Sentiments with a chapter on 
sympathy; he argues that no matter how self-centered a person is, “there are 
evidently some principles in his nature, which interest him in the fortune of 
others, and render their happiness necessary to him.... As we have no immedi- 
ate experience of what other men feel, we can form no idea of the manner in 
which they are affected, but by conceiving what we ourselves should feel in 
the like situation.... Sympathy ... may now ... be made use of to denote our fel- 
lowfeeling with any passion whatever.’ 

Sympathy is therefore an essential component of judging “the propriety or 
impropriety of the affections of other men,’2! which is the central subject of 
Smith’s book. Part 1 explores the “degrees of the different passions,” unsocial, 
social, and selfish, and how our judgment of them is affected by their nature 
and circumstances (such as adversity and prosperity). These 290 pages con- 
stitute a detailed map of “judging” the “propriety” of our actions and feelings. 
Propriety 7.a ‘conformity to accepted standards of behavior or morals’ 1753 — 
only six years before Smith’s book. Theory of Moral Sentiments is focused on the 

feelings that enter into moral judgments — hence the key role of “sympathy” — 
and sentiment, also an Enlightenment word, the major non-obsolete senses of 
which are first attested in 1652, 1675, and 1713. 

Smith’s morals are also explicitly middle-class (van Diilmen: “the devel- 
opment of the Enlightenment and the emancipation of the middle class 
were interdependent processes”), and they rely on a number of new words: 
“the amiable virtue of humanity requires, surely, a sensibility much beyond 
what is possessed by the rude vulgar of mankind.’ Amiable is of course one 
of our “sociable words” from Chapter 2.22 Humanity, an Enlightenment key- 


20 Treatise 111, iii, 1; see Robertson 2005: 292-4. World “without ecclesiastical domination” — 
Pocock 1999: I, 4. 

21 Smith 1759:1, 4, 14. 

22 Van Diilmen1; Smith 1759: 29. 
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word that goes back to Chaucer’s time, is defined by Johnson as “Benevolence; 
tenderness,” and close kin to charity and friendliness. In 1759 we are entering 
the Age of Sensibility; and several of the common meanings of the word sen- 
sibility seem to have entered the language during the Enlightenment. Another 
new middle-class word of this period is of course respectability (1775). 

Hume is credited with the first appearance in print of another keyword (in 
its philosophical sense), utility ıc ‘the capacity to satisfy the needs of most peo- 
ple’ (1751, in the Enquiry). Eight years later Smith devoted Part 1v of his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments to “the effect of utility’ on our moral judgments. Jeremy 
Bentham picked up the idea of utility as a criterion for legitimacy in the public 
realm from Hume’s attack on the social contract, and philosophical utilitarian- 
ism was on its way. 

Sympathy is then a keyword in the Scottish Enlightenment, and it represents 
a big step away from the Deism of the first half of the century, for example 
that of Alexander Pope, for whom a comparable keyword is nature. “All are 
but parts of one stupendous whole, / Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 
“Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, / One clear, unchang’d, and universal 
light.” The move from nature to sympathy is a move from cosmic theology to- 
wards human relations. A new word for a humane virtue: liberality 2 (1783); 
Gibbon praised Crousaz for diffusing “a more liberal spirit among the clergy 
and people of Lausanne.”?+ Both Hume and Smith launched their careers as 
philosophers with major studies of the “moral sentiments,’ and some years 
later transitioned to the social sciences, history, political economy, commerce. 
Dennis Rasmussen has studied Enlightenment liberalism and demonstrated its 
basis not in abstract reason but in sentiments such as sympathy.25 


5 Commercial 


J. G. A. Pocock has written of the “challenge” that ancient ideals of “civic and 
military virtue” encountered as they survived into the “commercial and civil 
society” of the eighteenth century. Commercial is a new Enlightenment word 
(1687), first in print in a work by the proto-economist William Petty. The art 
and science of political economy was born in seventeenth-century France as 


23 Sensibility senses 4.a ‘emotional consciousness’ 1751; 4.b ‘feelings of gratitude’ 1753; 5.a 
‘acuteness of feeling’ 171; 6 ‘capacity for refined emotion’1756. 

24 Pope, Essay on Man, 1, 267-8, Essay on Criticism 88-9; Gibbon in his Memoirs as quoted 
by Pocock, 1999: 74. 

25 Rasmussen, passim but see 31, 39, 71, 297-301. 
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économie politique (1611), but the English phrase did not get printed until 1687, 
again in a work by Petty. The British Enlightenment may be said to have turned 
away from science and philosophy, towards political economy and history in 
the 1750s. In Hume’s Political Discourses of 1752 he moved from the humani- 
ties of his early essays to the social sciences that were so fruitfully developed 
by Adam Smith and his colleagues and followers. The Scottish Enlightenment 
integrated what was then known of political economy into the history of 
civilization. 

The new commercial world generated a host of new words (in addition to 
the twenty plus we looked at in chapter 3). The financial sense of speculation 
‘to wager on the future price of a commodity’ appears during Adam Smith's 
lifetime (1774). The word speculation is a euphemism, in that speculation is 
betting on the future and betting is gambling, an activity widely practiced but 
also widely condemned by conventional moralists. Fernand Braudel seems to 
link genuine capitalism in its early stages with places and periods of copious 
and enthusiastic speculation, e.g., early eighteenth-century Amsterdam.?° The 
economic sense of consumption ‘the purchase and use of goods, services, etc.’ 
is (again) first attested in a work by William Petty, on taxes, published in 1662. 
Additional new words from the new world of finance: fund ‘a sum of money’ 
(1660); resources ‘reserves of money, materials, people’ (1654); transaction 3.a 
‘what is or has been transacted, a piece of business’ (1656); produce ‘agricul- 
tural, as opposed to manufactured, products’ (1725); industry ‘manufacture 
on a commercial basis’ (first clear example: Wealth of Nations 1776); entrepre- 
neur (1762). 

If the Scottish Enlightenment gave commerce a new context and spon- 
sored new commercial words, it also gave meaning to a new and important 
keyword, civilization. As ‘the process of becoming civilized, it arrived in 1656; 
as ‘the state of being civilized’ in 1760. Johnson did not include civilization 
in the first edition of his dictionary (1755), and resisted Boswell’s suggestion 
that he list it in the fourth edition of 1772; the word civility seemed to him all 
that was needed. Nevertheless, its deployment in texts seems to have been a 
culture-historical milestone not only in Britain but also in France (recall Jean 
Starobinski’s statement quoted in chapter 2). The conjectural histories of 
the Scottish Enlightenment conceived of ‘civilization’ as both first and final 
cause of the history of humankind. In their earliest years human beings were 
hunter-gatherers; in the second stage they advanced to pastoral communities 
with herds and flocks and therefore private property, then to agricultural and 
finally to commercial societies. The connection between these two keywords, 


26 Pocock 1999: 1, 2; Braudel 1982: 455-6. 
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commercial and civilization, is important. Conjectural histories (as in Adam 
Ferguson) chronicle an upward arc of improvement leading towards greater 
social and economic complexity — towards civilization. The status of women 
became an index of civilization; ‘primitive’ societies oppressed and degraded 
women, and women were recognized as a powerful force for civilization as the 
stages evolved.?” 

The most civilized places, enlightened thinkers agreed, were cities, where 
the arts and sciences flourished. Peter Gay describes the philosophes as “urban” 
men of letters in “pursuit of modernity.’ OED3 dates the first use of urban 3 
‘that resides in or has property in a town’ to 1762. The growth of urban cul- 
ture, writes Jonathan Israel, was a principal factor in the spread of the Radical 
Enlightenment. To modernize appears in the title of a version of Homer in 1716.28 


6 Classification 


A large proportion of the work done in eighteenth-century natural philosophy 
was devoted to classifying the animals, vegetables, and minerals of the natural 
world. Linnaeus is only the most famous of hundreds of people, many of them 
amateurs, trying to put birds, bugs, ferns, fish, and stones into a rational set of 
classes or categories. Peter Dear: “For natural philosophers in the century after 
Newton, knowing how to classify or name something correctly was a way of 
understanding it; classification itself was a form of knowledge.’ The first ap- 
pearance in print of classification is 1767, and of the verb to classify 1776, both 
in translations from German.?9 

Mathew Eddy’s book on The Language of Mineralogy informs us that medi- 
cal schools taught classification of plants and minerals as potential medica- 
tions. John Walker, who taught chemistry at the Edinburgh Medical School, 
asserted that “To ascertain the proper language in Mineralogy, appeared the 
first step towards its improvement ... The Language used in the Description 
of Fossils still [after Linnaeus] remained vague, inaccurate, and frequently 


27 Boswell 11, 55; Starobinsky (on the French word civilization); Hume, “Of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts and Sciences” (1742), “Of Essay Writing” (1742). See Rasmussen 120-30 
for Smith’s “case for commercial liberalism.” Adam Ferguson gives an early and succinct 
outline of conjectural or ‘stadial’ history; see also Burrow 323-6; on women in stadial 
history see Knott and Taylor xviii, O’Brien 8gff.; Israel 2012: 241, 250-3. Keith Thomas, In 
Pursuit of Civility (2018), supplies multiple contexts for civilization and civility, including 
the fact that “civilization” was used to justify the “barbarities” of colonialism. 

28 Gay 8, 14-5, 18; Israel 2001: 69. 

29 Dear 2006: 45. 
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absurd.” The word fossil (1606) came directly from Latin fossilis ‘obtained by 
digging, and only acquired its modern sense ‘petrified remains of a living or- 
ganism’ in 1736. That new meaning, that semantic change had of course epic 
reverberations not only in the infant science of geology but also in disputes 
about the age of the earth, and so about the literal truth of the Bible. Walker 
was a mid-century pioneer in organizing the nomenclature of minerals on a 
chemical basis. Like his colleagues William Cullen and Joseph Black, Walker 
was engaged in creating “catalogues of nature, medicine, and thought that 
served to arrange knowledge in a useful manner.’ Walker was also a classifier of 
mosses, lichens, algae, grass, grain, and willows. He was consulted not only by 
physicians but also by clerics, upper gentry who wanted to improve their farms 
and mines, local governments planning the use of their land. 

Walker had one of the largest and best collections of specimens of miner- 
als and plants in Great Britain. The word specimen meant ‘a pattern or model’ 
in 1642, and ‘a single thing taken as representative of the whole’ in 1654, and 
acquired its more Enlightened meaning in 1765, ‘an animal, plant, or mineral 
serving as example for science.’ Walker also compiled one of the best scien- 
tific libraries in Scotland, and corresponded with many of the most produc- 
tive natural philosophers of his time, Banks, Pennant, Fabricius, Hutton. He 
founded scientific societies, served as secretary of the “physical section” of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh and editor of their Transactions. He was part of the 
moderate literati of Edinburgh, whose Enlightenment has been summed up 
by Richard Sher as “improvement, sociability, humanity, tolerance and intel- 
lectual cultivation.”° 

The new words specimen, classification, and fossil were essential compo- 
nents in the conservative Enlightenment of Sir Joseph Banks, who during 
forty-two years as president of the Royal Society made himself into a sort of 
Managing Director of Natural Philosophy in the United Kingdom. Banks had 
sailed to Tahiti with Captain Cook in 1768 as gentleman naturalist, and he col- 
lected thousands of specimens, animal, vegetable, mineral, and ethnological, 
which he distributed over the years to the British Museum and other collec- 
tions in Britain and overseas. Banks was a primary node in the intellectual 
network of Enlightenment non-mathematical scientists, amateur as well as 
professional. He himself embodied the process by which virtuosos and dilet- 
tanti evolved into botanists, geologists, art historians, and anthropologists.?! 

One of Banks’s hundreds of correspondents, a German physician named 
Johann Blumenbach, made influential attempts to classify human beings, that 


30 Eddy [xxi], 8, 27, 45-6, 54, 7-8; Sher cited in Eddy 7-8. 
31 Gascoigne 1994, passim. 
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is, to divide them into races. OED3 cites Blumenbach 1775 under race sense 1d, 
“any of the major groupings of mankind,” and it also cites Oliver Goldsmith 
1774 An History of the Earth. Since Goldsmith was a popularizer not a scholar, 
this new sense of an old word must have been current by the 1770s (it had 
appeared in French in 1684 and in Linnaeus’s Latin in 1735). Jonathan Marks: 
“race involves a constant negotiation between difference (a biological state) 
and otherness (a cultural state)”; the biocultural sense of race (sense 1d in 
OED3) emerged at the conjunction of the scientific revolution, which “intro- 
duced and privileged the study of natural kinds,’ and the age of colonialism 
and the slave trade, which meant prolonged contact between different kinds 
of people. By 1800 race had become “a fundamental taxonomic division of the 
human species,” and it was not until the twentieth century that scholars have 
generally agreed on race as not an “essential” characteristic but rather as “de- 
fined by sociohistorical conditions and political struggles.”32 

The word system has about thirty distinct meanings, according to OED3, 
musical, biological, meteorological, literary, philosophical, etc., most of which 
denote an ‘organized or connected group’ of some kind. About fifteen of these 
senses were first found in print 1613-1792. This new word figures substantially 
in the language of the new sciences of the time; like classification it assisted in 
the ordering and organization discussed as a tendency of the Enlightenment 
in chapter 3.33 


7 Critique and Cosmopolitan 


Two groups of new words seem to me essential to the English Enlightenment, 
the first clustered around the idea of self-criticism or critique. Dan Edelstein 
has suggested that the Enlightenment was “the period when people thought 
they were living in an age of Enlightenment,” a time of “self-reflexive under- 
standing of the historical importance’ of eighteenth-century Europe (emphasis 
by Edelstein). I linked se/f-consciousness with individuality in Section 1 above, 
but it could equally well be associated with the self-understanding of critique. 
Critique was a new word imported directly from France (first in print in a tract 
by Joseph Addison, 1719), meaning ‘an article in criticism of a literary or ar- 
tistic work.” Alexander Pope may have used it a few years earlier in his Essay 
on Criticism of 171, but he spelled and accented it as if it were a person not a 
document: “You, with Pleasure own your Errors past, / And make each Day a 


32 Gascoigne 134-83; Marks 21-2; Goldberg et al. 3; Wikipedia s.v. Race; see also Graves 2001. 
33 The philosophes on ‘system’ — Edelstein 64. 
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Critick on the last.” The OED does not record any texts in which the word critic, 
however spelled, can mean a verbal composition not a person, which seems 
to be what Pope is doing here; so I infer that Pope meant critique not critic. I 
see more confusion on Pope's part as late as 1729, when his spelling signals the 
French word denoting a verbal composition, but he clearly is using the word to 
mean a person, a critic: “Not that my quill to Critiques was confin’d, / My Verse 
gave ampler lessons to mankind.”+ Probably a new keyword such as critique 
can take a few years to find a comfortable place in thoughtful discourse. 

The French word critique implies strenuous mental activity, detailed analy- 
sis and careful examination. Its cognate in German was chosen by Kant for 
his major philosophical treatises on reason and judgment. I think that that 
emphasis, on hard thinking, is appropriate for the Enlightenment’s distinctive 
character. Foucault has said exactly this, that “the age of critique” is what the 
Enlightenment was. Critic and criticism fall within the semantic field of cri- 
tique. Chapter 3 of Peter Gay’s ground-breaking book on the Enlightenment 
is “The Climate for Criticism.’ Lester Crocker identifies a common element 
in Enlightenment thinkers as “a free play of critical and constructive reason.” 
Louis Dupré observes that intellectual traditions other than western European 
(e.g, Islam) never underwent a “period of critically examining the validity of 
its spiritual vision” as the Enlightenment did. J. G. A. Pocock lists Jean Le Clerc’s 
Ars Critica and the Arianism it was connected to as an essential background of 
Gibbon’s ‘Enlightenments.’ Jonathan Israel considers the ‘higher criticism’ of 
Le Clerk and Simon a “revolution” in scholarship.*° 

Complementing critique are the various new words for self-examination, 
self-consciousness, self-deceit, self-diffidence, etc. The self-examination implied 
by critique produced new words related to the description and evaluation 
of Enlightenment culture itself. Tom Paine gave his culture a new label, “the 
Age of Reason.” Very many Britons wrote that they saw themselves as living 
in “this enlightened age”; that is, they consciously evaluated their own time 
and put a new word to it. New words were coined to describe thinking itself, 
to generalize, Deism. Does this activity, naming a body of thought, contribute 
to a historical consciousness slightly different from earlier versions? It as- 
sisted in the birth of the first histories of philosophy “uncoupled from theol- 
ogy,” especially in Germany.*6 It generated a new word for an earlier historical 


34 The Dunciad Variorum, 1729, 1,173—4. There were six “editions” of this book in 1729, the first 
three of which read “criticks” not “Critiques.” See Twickenham Edition, ed. J. R. Sutherland 
(Methuen, 1943). 

35 Edelstein 73, 2; An Essay on Criticism ll. 570-71 and Dunciad (1929) 1, 173; Foucault 38; Gay 
127-203; Crocker 1; Dupré xi; Pocock 2010, 89-114; Israel 2006: 409. 

36 Israel 2006: 476-81. 
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age, Gothic ‘belonging to the Middle Ages, the “dark ages”; barbarous’ (1695). 
Enlightenment created a new word for a new kind of reasoner, free-thinker 
(1708), and a new word for a certain kind of thinking, to analogize (1646, 1654). 

As Roy Porter and others have noted, the controversy and self-criticism 
characteristic of the Enlightenment fed on travel literature, which height- 
ened awareness of the distinctive character of European culture. Anthony 
Pagden explores the impact of scientific voyages on the Enlightenment, and 
self-consciousness fueled “philosophic” voyages constructed to dramatize 
contrasts between us Europeans and others different from us. Fictional philo- 
sophic voyages may be the most popular of Enlightenment narrative genres, 
e.g. Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes (1721), Swifts Gulliver's Travels (1726), 
Voltaire’s Candide (1759), Johnson’s Rasselas (1759), Goldsmith's Citizen of the 
World (1762).3” 

The second group of new words that seem to me essential to the 
Enlightenment clusters around the new word cosmopolitan (1642) and the 
idea of freedom or liberation, most famously summarized in Kant’s essay on 
Enlightenment. Sapere aude, dare to know — this is essentially emancipatory, 
challenging readers to free themselves from self-imposed immaturity and look 
for their own truth. Robert Darnton explains how Diderot’s Tree of Knowledge 
promoted freedom from religious authority by subordinating religion to phi- 
losophy, which in effect ‘deChristianizes’ it. Enlightened clerics in the Church 
of England by 1700 wanted to complete the Reformation and free themselves 
from old incrustations of doctrine, “superstitious” remnants of Catholicism. 
The new word priestcraft (1657) served as a slogan for all kinds of attempts to 
avoid being told what to believe by clerics. After all, the Enlightenment is when 
secular histories of Europe became possible.?® 

Dena Goodman suggests that Enlightened ideals of politeness might have 
promoted freedom from sexism and social rank. “The Enlightenment dis- 
course of difference was articulated in the cultural spaces of urban sociability.” 
In truly “civil” conversation, the marquis and the peasant’s son engage on equal 
terms; gender differences and disparities of rank could be harmonized by po- 
liteness. This is in part what the Scottish Enlightenment meant by women as a 
‘civilizing’ force.39 


37 Porter 2000: xxiv; Pagden 209-42; Peter Gay (1966: 21) notes Johnson’s surprise at similari- 
ties between Rasselas and Candide. 

38 For general relaxation of censorship see Robertson 2015: 96-7; Darnton 1984: 198-200; 
Young 19-20; secular history — Porter 2001: 66; see also Porter 2000: 109-28 for priestcraft, 
Deism, and anti-clericalism. 

39 Goodman 132-5. 
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Anew word that directly reflects the emancipatory power of Enlightenment: 
cosmopolitan ‘a citizen of the world’ (1642) — a person who has freed him/her- 
self from the limitations of local residency. The Enlightenment was nothing 
if not international, as Jonathan Israel’s three volumes make clear. Dorinda 
Outram surveys the “world-wide” scope of Enlightenment and asks how it may 
have contributed to “the creation of a global world.” I am not sure that James 
Boswell, the rakish biographer from Scotland, can be considered typical of any- 
thing, but he tried hard to be modern and openly declared himself “completely 
a citizen of the world” (after having lived in Europe and interviewed Rousseau 
and Voltaire). A new word for the opposite of cosmopolitan arrived in 1755, pro- 
vincial 6 ‘parochial, narrow. Anthony Pagden’s big, solid, recent book makes 
cosmopolitan ideals the main reason why Enlightenment still matters to us all. 
And Thomas Schlereth’s older book explores the historical consequences of 
“the cosmopolitan idea and ideal,” especially in the three nations represented 
by Franklin, Hume, and Voltaire.4° 

Did the Enlightenment boost sexual freedom? Perhaps, to some extent, but 
by no means unequivocally. A standard and very widely read sex manual of the 
time assumed that women’s sexual desires are as strong as men’s. If you take 
Boswell, Erasmus Darwin, Hume, and Diderot as models, enlightened sexu- 
ality could be described as “rational, liberal, polite and happy.’ It is true that 
Cleland’s Fanny Hill is more unabashedly lascivious than earlier English texts, 
but its ‘freedom’ seems to me mostly adolescent male fantasy. Tim Hitchcock 
and Michéle Cohen see the later eighteenth century as somewhat more re- 
pressive, less free than the early, because of what Adrienne Rich called “the 
rise of compulsory heterosexuality,’ which made for more polarized sexual 
identities.#! 


8 Conclusion 


New words seem to be intimately involved in much of the British Enlighten- 
ment. The nine new keywords discussed in this chapter and closely related 
new words such as personality and utility, play crucial roles in Enlightenment 


40 Cosmopolite is earlier than cosmopolitan and has similar meanings. Outram 3-4, 8; 
Boswell 1785: xxx; Pagden 319-73; Schlereth 1977. 

41 Porter and Hall 17-20; Hitchcock and Cohen 8-9, 20-1. Legal reforms constituted one of 
the most practical and positive emancipatory aspects of Enlightenment — some of them 
succeeded in earning freedom from old feudalisms (Kramnick xix, Israel 2012: 619ff), in- 
cluding judicial torture (Hunt, ch. 2). I have not found new words associated with these 
reforms. 
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ideas on personal identity, the status of women, the public sphere, philosophy 
(especially epistemology and ethics), political economy and social history, sci- 
ence, and intellectual values in general — the seven areas of thinking that cor- 
respond to my nine keywords. 

One of the more consequential events of the Enlightenment was the devel- 
opment of a new idea of self. It is hard to see how this could have happened 
without such new words as individuality, personality, and self-consciousness. 
Additional new words that complemented and clarified these three: mister, 
a new word used to address newly independent middle-class males, who 
might for example have left the common fields to become independent wage- 
earners; privacy, which let a person be herself; self-expression, which enabled 
an individual to project her personhood outside herself. These new words, as 
Lawrence Stone has shown, helped to explain the evolution of companionate 
marriage and affective individuality. 

In some respects, British women were more Enlightened than women on 
the Continent; some of them seem to have had access to better education, 
more of them were able to break into print, and their new intellectuality was 
acknowledged in the new keyword Bluestocking. The Scottish Enlightenment 
praised their civilizing influence. However, the species of condescension to 
women summed up in the new words gallantry and fair-sexing permeated 
male-female relations throughout the period of the Enlightenment. And new 
words for stereotypes for women paint a dark picture of confinement to nar- 
row and disrespected roles, as flirts, coquettes, queans, and Amazons. 

The new words that collected around the old word public greatly enriched 
civic society. Public opinion became a force to be reckoned with during the 
Enlightenment and changed the way rulers governed. Public credit clamored 
for attention in 1710, the year when Defoe, Swift, and Addison anxiously wrote 
about it; it was what legitimated the new national debt, permitted the govern- 
ment to fund the standing army so necessary to an independent state,*# and 
sustained investment into the funds that middle-class folk increasingly counted 
on for financial security. Equally important for the public sphere were a half- 
dozen new words that amplified the scope of news, which is after all a form of 
‘public information’ The new words and new keywords associated with public 
enlarge our notions of the public sphere, pull it out of coffee-houses and into 
government and finance, and, as Rasmussen points out, enhance community. 

The new keyword sympathy occupies a prominent place at the outset of 
Hume's and Smith’s reasonings on ethics. It worked in close alliance with other 
new words such as sentiment and sensibility. It helped engineer a context for 
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new virtues, liberality and propriety and even respectability. And it formed a 
basis for Enlightenment virtues such as benevolence and humanity. 

Paul Langford calls the English of 1750 “a polite and commercial people”; 
J. G. A. Pocock describes Enlightenment England as “a deeply commercial 
civilization.” The new keyword commercial gives access to major cultural 
change, to a nation increasingly occupied with trade in its most modern, up- 
to-date forms. Compare the early eighteenth-century businessman Sir Andrew 
Freeport (in The Spectator) with a late eighteenth-century businessman like 
Josiah Wedgwood: Sir Andrew would have been at home in the sixteenth 
century with Shakespeare’s merchant of Venice; Wedgwood, a pre-eminent 
modernizer, would have prospered on twenty-first century Madison Avenue. 
Commerce is the heart and soul of the fourth and climactic stage of history, 
according to the Scottish Enlightenment, because it begets civilization. 

Newtonian mathematics was too difficult for most people; but almost any- 
one could understand and participate in the classifications of Enlightenment 
natural philosophy. They were however obliged to confront new criteria and 
new procedures, found in new words like accuracy and data, approximation 
and experiment. They dealt with new things, fossils and specimens. 

Finally, ideals and values central to the British Enlightenment were captured 
by the two new keywords critique and cosmopolitan. The first represented a 
commitment to hard, self-conscious thinking, and to the free play of ideas. The 
old word criticism found new meanings and seems to honor what we would 
call ‘research’ Cosmopolitan signaled liberation from the parochialisms of a 
single place; a citizen of the world had a larger view, wider perspectives. Both 
new keywords permit or encourage new words for thinking: to generalize, free- 
thinker, and the Enlightenment produced a number of new words for thought: 
pantheism, Gothic (meaning ‘barbaric’), Deism. 

Not coincidentally, new Enlightened keywords are a significant part of 
Richard Sher’s cluster of “general values” that constitute the “common core” 
of the Enlightenment world-wide. Commercial enterprises were what many 
people thought of as “improvement” or “betterment.” The “humanity and 
cosmopolitan sensibility” that sparked anti-slavery and the gradual abandon- 
ment of judicial torture are based in part on a person’s capacity for sympathy. 
Enlightenment person-to-person interaction fed from and nourished “sociabil- 
ity.” Tolerance would seem almost a prerequisite for genuine cosmopolitanism. 
“‘Intellectualism’” delights in critiques and promotes civilization.*8 

I conclude that the British Enlightenment was defined in part by the ‘key’ 
role of new keywords. They are ‘key’ because they have meanings that play a 
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substantial role in the current of ideas that we refer to as Enlightenment in 
its multiple identities. Without doubt keywords are built into the intellectual 
structure of various Enlightenments. There is no question about their contri- 
bution; rather, the question is whether Enlightenment could have come into 
existence without them. The presence of these new keywords is not an acci- 
dent or a coincidence; they answered a need; they enabled people to think the 
thoughts we now consider Enlightened. 


Party and Fun — Texts 


1. 1707 George Farquhar, The Beau’s Stratagem: “Give me a man that keeps his 
five senses keen and bright as his sword, ... that detaches ‘em by turns upon 
whatever party of pleasure agreeably offers.” 

2. 1712 Jonathan Swift, A Proposal for Correcting |...] the English Language: 
“Ladies [...] have been left out of all Meetings, except Parties at Play.” 

3. 1716 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, letter of 5 Aug.: “I am hitherto very well 
pleased with my journey. We take care to make such short stages every day, I 
rather fancy my selfe upon partys of Pleasure, than upon the road.” 

4. 1724 Jonathan Smedley: “Ah! how unlike to Gerard-Street, / Where Beaux 
and Belles in Parties meet” (in The Poems of Jonathan Swift, 11 357-60). 

5. 1728 Eliza Haywood, tr. Mme. de Gomez’ Belle Assemblee: “To entreat we 
would favour her with our Company, to make a Party of Pleasure” (OED2). 

6. c.1730 William Hogarth: “A Family Party,” “A Children’s Party,’ “A Fishing 
Party” (titles of three Conversation Pictures, in Paulson 1971). 

7. 1732 Alexander Pope’s imitation of Horace, Satire II ii: “Let me extol a cat, 
on oysters fed, / I'll have a party at the Bedford-head?” (Il. 41-2). 

8. 1738 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, The Nonsense of Common Sense #4: 
“When a great Man has a Mind to have a Party of Pleasure, surely he ought to 
be allowed to chuse his Companions.” Horace would not have been chosen as a 
friend or made a “Companion in any of his Parties of Pleasure.’ 

9. 1741 Samuel Richardson, Pamela IT, Letter Xxx11: “Mr. Martin [...] is sel- 
dom admitted among the gentry in their visits or parties of pleasure.” 

10. 1742 Henry Fielding, Joseph Andrews, Bk. 3, ch. 3 features a rakish woman 
who is “never easy but abroad or when she had a party at my chambers”; “a 
party at cards” (Bk. 1, ch. 5). 

u. 1748 John Cleland, Fanny Hill: “the party, which being in its nature one 
of pleasure”; “submit myself voluntarily to a party of pain”; “my acceptance of 
a party of pleasure at a little but agreeable house” (Victorian Literary Studies 
Archive concordance [VLSA], 5 April 2014, locates these three at lines 5376, 
6729, and 7794; two more “parties of pleasure” at lines 4552 and 7809). 

12. 1748 Tobias Smollett, Roderick Random: “some other party of rural diver- 
sion’; “make a party for dinner” (VLSA, 5 April 2014, lines 4804 and 11,668). 

13. 1748 David Hume, “Of National Characters” [essay]: “The ancient 
Greeks ... seem to have been much addicted to the bottle; nor were their par- 
ties of pleasure any thing but matches of drinking among men.” 

14. 1748 Samuel Richardson, Clarissa: “entrance upon a favorite party or 
tour” (VLSA, 5 April 2014, line 1,149). 
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15. 1751 Eliza Heywood, Betsy Thoughtless: “My sister and self had an invita- 
tion to a party of pleasure, where there will be the best company, — the best 
musick, and the best entertainment”; “every day come some new party of plea- 
sure” (Google books, u July, 2014, pp. 174, 145). 

16. 1751 T. Smollett, Peregrine Pickle: “some fresh party of pleasure for the 
ladies”; “set out for Tunbridge, on a party of pleasure”; “engaged in a party of 
cards” (VLSA, 5 April 2014, lines 5368, 20,965, 28,063). 

17. 1751 H. Fielding, Amelia: “engaged in a party at ombre”; “a party at whist”; 
“There is a party, as they call it, made on this occasion” (VLSA, 19 Oct 2012, lines 
8254, 15,778, 16,609). 

18. 1754 Chatham [Prime Minister William Pitt] “Letters to His Nephew, Iv 
24, Decline their parties with civility” (OED). 

19. 1756 Horace Walpole, letter 25 June: “a party of pleasure that I had t’other 
night.’ 

20. 1765 H. Walpole, letter u June: “It is scandalous, at my age, to have been 
carried backwards and forwards to balls and suppers and parties by very young 
people.” 

21. 1770 John Hamilton Mortimer, “The Oyster Party,” oil painting, Yale 
Center for British Art, cover of Gatrell 2006. 

22. 1775 R. B. Sheridan, St. Patrick’s Day: “to make a party with the serjeant’s 
wife to drink bohea’” (vLsA, 5 April 2014, line 311). 

23. 1776-87 Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More: 
‘Mrs. Boscawen had made a little party which she thought I should like: for you 
must know there are no assemblies or great parties till after Christmas, and till 
then it is not the fashion to wear jewels” (Jan. 1780, p. 100-1); “I never knew a 
great party turn out so pleasantly as the other night at the Pepys’s. There was 
all the pride of London, — every wit, and every wit-ess; [...] but the spirit of 
the evening was kept up on the strength of a little lemonade, till past eleven, 
without cards, scandal, or politics” (1781, p. 123); “On Monday we had a farewell- 
party at Mrs. Vesey’s” (London, 1781, p. 126); “I have been inexorable to all invi- 
tations, though two rival parties were pressed upon me last night; one at Mr. 
Soame Jenyns’s, and the other to meet the Barringtons” (22 May 1783, p. 163; 
Google Books 15 July 2014). 

24. 1777 R. B. Sheridan, A Trip to Scarborough: “I only spoiled your party”; 
“our supping party” (VLSA, 5 April 2014, lines 1642, 1675). 

25. 1778 Fanny Burney, Evelina: “a party of pleasure to London’; “Mrs. Mirvan 
proposed a party to Ranelagh”; “proposed making a party to show them to me”; 
“a party was proposed, and agreed to”; “to make some party for the evening”; “a 
party to Mother Red Cap’s” (VLSA, 5 April 2014, lines 684, 2706, 3407, 3424, 9035, 


”, 


9181). Also, “we were soon the only party in the room’; “we were not joined by 
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the rest of the party till ...”; “another party then approaching”; “I was the only 
person of the party who had ever before been at an opera’ (Vol. 1, Letters 16, 21). 

26. 1779 Christopher Anstey, New Bath Guide: “No lady in London is half so 
expert / Ata snug private party, her friends to divert” (Google Books, 15 July 2014, 
p. 118). 

27. 1782 Fanny Burney, Cecilia: “a day unappropriated to some party or 
amusement”; “the Easter party, which was to take place in two days time” 
(VLSA, 5 April, 2014, lines 8777, 9336). 

28. 1783 Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire: “you saw this young woman 
giving parties and living with two men, both supposed to be in love with 
her — with all your candour you would think her imprudent” (letter, 19 August, 
Foreman 122). 

29. 1800 Maria Edgworth, Castle Rackrent: “only a party of pleasure” (VLsa, 
5 April 2014, line 2874). 

30. 1813-14 George Gordon Lord Byron: “Last night, party at 
Lansdowne-house. Tonight, party at Lady Charlotte Greville’s— deplorable 
waste of time, and something of temper” (Journals, cited Intro to Letters ed. 
Marchand, p. 14). 

31. 1815 Byron: “Like other parties of the kind, it was first silent, then talky, 
then argumentative, then disputatious, then unintelligible, then altogethery, 
then inarticulate, and then drunk’ (Letters 117). 

32. 1818 Jane Austen, Persuasion: “she could not bear to have the difference 
of style, the reduction of servants, which a dinner must betray, witnessed by 
those who had been always so inferior to the Elliots of Kellynch. [...] They will 
be delighted to come to-morrow evening. It shall be a regular party — small, 
but most elegant.” [...] ““Phoo! phoo!’ replied Charles, ‘what’s an evening party? 
Never worth remembering. Your father might have asked us to dinner” (Vol. 11, 
ch. 10). 


1 Fun, Funny 


1. 1716 During court proceedings at an Old Bailey trial for a homicide, one of 
the witnesses testified that “About ten a Clock, as he walkt about in Fleet-street 
to observe what passed, he heard a Fellow say, Damn that Grenadier, if it was 
not for him we would have a little Fun; and the Deceased replied, Damn his 
Blood, I will have him down by and by” (oldbaileyonline.org, 7 July 2014). 

2. 1727 Alexander Pope: “Tho’ he talk’d much of virtue, his head always 
run / Upon something or other she found better fun” (Vol. vı of Twickenham 
Edition, Minor Poems, pp. 346-7). 
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3. 1749 Henry Fielding, Tom Jones: “Partridge [...] was a great Lover of what 
is called Fun” (OED). 

4. 1751 E. Moore, Gil Blas: “Don’t mind me tho’ — For all my Fun and Jokes” 
(Prologue, sig. A3 — OED). 

5. 1767 Henry Brooke, Fool of Quality: “Vindex [...] looked smilingly about 
him with much fun in his face” (1. 99 - OED). 

6. 1771 Mary Ingram: “when they came in they fell making their fun about 
me [...] not thinking they had been robbing me, for they had been tickling me 
in their funny ways’ (oldbaileyonline.org, custom search, 7 July 2014). 

7. 1778 Fanny Burney, Evelina: “But the best fun is, when they’ve got all their 
dirty things on, and all their hair about their ears, sometimes I send young 
Brown up stairs to them; and then, there's such a fuss! — there they hide them- 
selves, and run away, and squeel and squall like any thing mad: [...] Lord, you 
can’t think, Miss, what fun it is!” (Vol. 11, letter 11). 

8. 1779 Fanny Burney, Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay: Johnson had 
“more fun [...] and love of nonsense about him than almost anybody I ever 
saw” (1, 211; cited W. J. Bate, Samuel Johnson, 1975, p. 485). 

g. 1780 Elizabeth Montagu, Letters: “and as for diversion (or, as I suppose 
they call it, fun), there is nothing like blind-man’s buff” (Google Books, 1809, 1 
237, 15 July 2014). 


More Old Words 


1 Rural 


Aftermath ‘grass that springs up after hay has been cut’ (Overton 25). 

“No sooner up but the Head in the Aumbrey” — Bailey 1736. An aumbrey was 
a pantry, closet for food, or cupboard. Is this a housewife’s proverb, aimed at 
always-hungry children? 

“Blissoming, the act of generation between a ram and an ewe” — Bailey 1730. 

Bunting time ‘when the grass is high enough to hide young men and maids’ — 
Kacirk 2000: 35. 

“Fair cheve all where love trucks” — Tilley 10. Cheve ‘to reach an end or ob- 
ject; to succeed’ To truck ‘to negotiate, to have dealings with’ 

At Helstone in Cornwall, May 8 was a general holiday, and people col- 
lected at mid-day “to dance hand-in-hand round the streets ... This they call a 
‘Faddy” — Brand 1, 223. 

“A Fitter, Staithman, Ton Tail Man, or Churchwarden” — Thompson 1991: 243. 
Fitter, ‘one who vends and loads coals, a Newcastle word. Staithman, ‘the man 
who overlooks the shipping of coals, Northumberland. Ton Tail Man, ? Not 
in OED3. 

To Give a Woman a Green Gown ‘to have sex with her’— Mendelson and 
Crawford 12. 

Grindylow: ‘a water-demon at the bottom of pits, ponds, and wells’ — 
Elizabeth Wright, 198. 

Knocker — Thomas 1971: 664, ‘a spirit or goblin imagined to dwell in mines, 
and to indicate the presence of ore by knocking’ - OEDz2. 

Knur and spell (Thompson 1963: 407): perhaps “a Georgian tavern game,” 
with a hardwood ball and stick. 

Maslin ‘A mix of grains, esp. rye with wheat; bread made from this’ (OED3) — 
Overton 12. 

“Maulkin, a sort of Mop made of Clouts, to sweep an Oven with” — 
Bailey 1730. 

“Meak or Meag [in Husbandry] an Instrument for mowing Pease, Brake, &c.” 
OEDz2 labels it as dialect, and gives one quotation describing a meak as a long- 
handled, short-bladed scythe. 

Piggins, runlets, keelers, cowles ‘wooden bowls or mugs’ (Alice Earle 305). 

“Sellander, a Scab in the bend of a horses hinder ham” (Coles 1676). 

Skiddley ‘small, scanty’ (Elizabeth Wright 13). 

Staddle barns — barns built on stone foundation posts shaped like mush- 
rooms to prevent rats from eating up the grain (Overton 17). 
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“Stammel, a great flouncing Mare; an over-grown bouncing Wench’ (Kersey 
1708). 

“Here were found stinted commonings of sheep and beasts” (Kerridge 35). 
Stinted ‘Divided into or subject to rights of pasturage; limited to the pasturing 
of a definite number of cattle’ OED: gives examples of its use in texts from 
1690 to 1892. 

“Stipone, a sweet compound summer-drink” (Coles 1676); ‘A kind of raisin- 
wine, made from raisins with lemon-juice and sugar added’ 

“Soils too light and thin to bear fallow stirrings” (Kerridge 16). Stirring ‘Of 
soil; a second plowing: 

“A Suffingle, a large Girt that Carriers use to bind or fasten their Packs 
withal” [not in OED3] — J. W., A Compleat System of Husbandry and Gardens, 
1716 (googled 3/29/15). 

“Swarth, The Ghost of a dying man” (Coles 1676). 

Soil can be “brought to a fine tilth,” for the sowing of tilth crops as opposed 
to “etch” crops (Kerridge 59). Tilth ‘The result or produce of tillage,’ i.e. culti- 
vated, as opposed to etch, a contraction of eddish ‘stubble; a stubble-field’ 

Teetotum ‘a toy like a top, for spinning, with four letters on it’ (Alice Earle 301). 

Ugsome ‘frightful, horrible’ (Elizabeth Wright 13). 


2 Textiles 


Alamode ‘a thin, light, glossy black silk’ — 1675; Earle 1989b: 286 and OED2. 

Bast ‘long, strong fibers from between the bark and wood of plants and trees, 
such as jute, linden, hemp, flax, baobab’ — Fairchild’s Dictionary of Textiles 
7th ed. 

Calamanco ‘A woollen stuff of Flanders, glossy on the surface, and woven 
with a satin twill and chequered in the warp, so that the checks are seen on 
one side only’ - OED2. 

Wool cloth once woven had to be fulled (soaked in warm water with full- 
er’s earth and pounded), then teazeled (combed with the bristles of the tea- 
zel plant), then spread out to dry with tenter-hooks at the edges to hold it flat 
(Alice Earle 232). 

Hex, kex ‘the stalk of flax or hemp; a hollow stem’ (Alice Earle 169). 

“The log and peg form part of the dobby of a loom” — Wright's Dialect Dictionary. 

Sagathy ‘a woollen stuff’ 

Twill [see calamanco above] ‘a woven fabric characterized by parallel diago- 
nal ridges or ribs, produced by causing the weft threads to pass over one and 
under two or more threads of the warp. 
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In towns or villages where a lord of the manor continued to own land and exert 
legal authority of some kind, there were often courts leet (petty offenses) and 
courts baron (for freehold tenants), the officers of which included an aleconnor 
and a hayward, inspectors of beer and fences. Such courts could exact as a pun- 
ishment an amerciament, a fine. The old markets might have their own courts, 
called piepouder (‘dusty feet’) because aimed particularly at pedlars and out- 
siders arriving from dusty roads (Sweet 28-30). 

Exigent ‘a writ commanding the sheriff to summon the defendant to appear 
upon pain of outlawry’ — Earle 1989b: 62. 

Outlawry: before 1066, “war” of the commonwealth against the person out- 
lawed, and therefore forfeiture of goods and “liability to be killed with impu- 
nity”; from the 13th century on, a means of forcing someone to stand trial. In 
1765 Lord Mansfield reversed the outlawry of John Wilkes MP, who had been 
outlawed for pornography and other offenses — OED3. 

Filazer ‘a former officer of the superior courts at Westminster, who filed orig- 
inal writs, etc., and issued processes thereon’ (Earle 1989b: 62, OED2). 


4 Coinages? 


“When we say, the body is dying or timesom, the soul deathless or endless, 
we do not mean the body should thereby lose its bodyhood, but only its such- 


ness.” “our animalities or beghosted bodyhood.” (N. Fairfax, Treatise on Bulk & 
Selvedge, 1674: 181, cited OED3 s.v. timesome, bodyhood. 


5 John Aubrey (1625-97) 


Aubrey was an antiquarian, a collector, a biographer, a prolific note-taker who 
published only one book but left 66 volumes of manuscripts. He was educated 
at Oxford and knew everyone (including Hobbes and Charles 11); his English is 
sprinkled with old and local words. 

To bedwards (121) — ‘towards bed’ Acclive (122) — ‘steep: 

“bewhattling and making men impotent” (54) ‘bewildering’ (OED2). 

Exenterate ‘disembowel’ (124) Trapishness (76) ‘slovenliness’ (OED2). 

“As he laye unravelling in the agonie of death” (128) — to ravel a piece of cloth 
was to pick it apart into the threads that compose it (Alice Earle 238). 

“a Swidging lustie woman” (105) — ? swigging ‘drinking deep’? 

“gallipot Eies” (25) — ?eyes like a small earthen glazed pot used by apoth- 
ecaries for ointments? 


New Words 


A list of the new words and new senses of familiar words referred to in the text. 
Each has the date it first appeared in print, according to the OED; all are from 
c. 1620 to 1820. The section(s) of the book where that word or group of words is 
mentioned or discussed is specified by chapter and section, e.g. “A bit ‘slightly’ 
(1675) — 4.4” signifies that that word is discussed or mentioned in Chapter 4, 
4th section. The introductory paragraphs of any chapter are indicated by a 
zero, e.g. “Accuracy (1644) — 3.1, 3.3, 4.0.” An ‘E’ added to an entry means that 
that new word contributed to the Enlightenment in one way or another. 

Abhorrers, Petitioners ‘those who signed addresses deploring or favoring 
(respectively) a new parliament in 1680’ — 3.2. 

A bit ‘slightly’ (1675) [diminisher] - 4.4. E 

Accuracy (1644) — 3.1, 3.3, 4.0. E 

Adlubescence ‘pleasure, delight’ (1673) [an inkhorn term] — 4.3. 

Afford ‘to have enough money to pay for’ (1682) — 3.2. E 

A-la-mode (1637) — 5.4. 

Amazon ‘an aggressively masculine woman’ (1758) — 6.2. E 

Amiable ‘having pleasing qualities of heart’ (1749); Amiability (1807) — 2.3. 

To analogize (1646, 1654) — 6.6. E 

Approximation (1660, in its quantitative sense) — 4.3. E 

Assembly ‘a formal social gathering’ (1718) — 2.1. 

To astronomize (1682) — 6.6. E 

Atmospherical (1661) - 4.3. E 

au gratin (1806) — 2.2. 

Auricula ‘a species of the flower primula’ (1655) — 4.3. 

Autobiography (1797) — 3.2. E 

Baccivorous ‘berry-eating’ (1661) [an inkhorn term] — 4.3. 

Badinage (1658) — 2.3. 

Ballet (1667) — 2.2. 

Banknote ‘A promissory note given by a banker’ (1695) — 3.2. E 

Barragon ‘a genteel corded stuff’ (1677) — 2.2. 

Bassoon (1728) — 2.2. 

To Bastille (1745) — 6.2. E 

Bay window (1753) — 2.2. 

Bear ‘one who contracts to sell stock in the future, hoping to buy at a lower 
rate’ (1714) — 2.2. E 

Beau ‘a man who gives excessive attention to dress, mien, and social eti- 
quette’ (1687) — 2.1. 
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Belle ‘a beautiful woman’ (1622) — 2.1. 

Beyond a reasonable doubt [as a criterion for legal decisions] (1795) — 3.2. 

Bigwig (1703) — 3.2. 

Billet doux (1673) — 2.3; 5.4. 

Billiard room (1702) — 2.2. 

Blue-stocking (1780); blue ‘learned, intellectual’ (1754) — 6.2. E 

Bookcase (1726) — 2.2. 

Botany (1696); Botanic (1656); Botanical (1658); Botanist (1682) — 3.1. E 

Boudoir (1781) — 2.2. 

Boxing match (1714) — 2.2. 

to Braise (1769) — 2.2. 

Brioche (1826) — 2.2. 

Brisk ‘a gallant or fop’ (1621) — 2.1. 

Brunette (1713) — 5.4. 

Budget ‘a statement of probable revenue and costs for a time period or proj- 
ect’ (1733) — 3.2. E 

Buffet ‘a sideboard, often ornamental, for china, etc.’ (1718) — 2.2. 

Bull ‘one who tries by speculative purchases to raise the price of stocks’ 
(1714) — 3.2. E 

Bureau (1741) — 2.2. 

Business ‘a commercial company, a firm’ (1728) — 3.2. E 

Cabal ‘a group engaged in secret machinations, esp. the five members of 
Charles 11’s Privy Council who signed the secret treaty of alliance with France 
for war with Holland in 1672’ (1673) — 3.2. 

Cabriole ‘curved leg of furniture, named after a horse’s foreleg in a leap’ 
(1781) — 2.2. 

Calesh ‘light carriage’ (1666) — 2.3. 

Call ‘the option of claiming X shares of a stock at a specified date and price’ 
(1727) - 3.2. E 

Canaille ‘rabble, low-class folk’ (1676) — 2.2; 5.4. 

Caramel (1725) — 2.2. 

Card table (1713) — 2.2. 

Casserole (1725) — 2.2. 

Catalogue ‘distinguished from a mere list by systematic or methodical ar- 
rangement and often by the addition of brief particulars’ (1667) — 3.1. E 

Chagrin (1665) 2.3; 5.4. 

Champagne (1664) — 2.1; 2.2. 

Chandelier (1736) — 2.2. 

Charming ‘highly pleasing’ (1663) — 2.3. 

Chiffonier ‘small cupboard with a top serving as sideboard’ (1806) — 2.2. 
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Cicatrizant ‘healing by forming a scar’ (1661) — 4.3. 

Civilization (1656) the process; (1760) the state or condition — 6.5. E 

Classification (1767) — 6.6. E 

Clique (1711) - 5.4. 

Club ‘group meeting periodically for sociability’ (1670) — 2.3. 

Coffee house (1615) — 2.1; 2.3. 

Commercial (1687) — 6.5. E 

Commode ‘piece of furniture with drawers and shelves’ (1786) — 2.2. 

Comparatively ‘to a lesser degree’ (1794) — 4.0; 4.4. E 

Complacence (1626); Complacency (1643) — 2.3. 

Complacent ‘self-satisfied’ (1767); ‘obliging’ (1790) — 2.3. 

Complaisance (1651); Complaisant ‘disposed to please’ (1647) — 2.3. 

Concert ‘a musical performance’ (1665) — 2.2; 3.2. 

Condescend ‘sink willingly to equal terms with inferiors’ (1707); 
Condescension (1676) — 2.3. 

Congenial ‘agreeable to one’s disposition’ (1770); Congeniality (1620) — 2.3. 

Conistery ‘ash-pan at base of a furnace’ (1657) — 4.3. 

Connoisseur ‘critical judge of art or taste’ (1719) — 5.4. 

Conservatory ‘a greenhouse for tender flowers or plants’ (1664) — 2.2. 

Console table (1813) — 2.2. 

Constitution ‘the mode in which a state is constituted’ (1689) — 3.2. E 

Consumption 7.a ‘purchase of goods’ (1662) — 6.5. E 

Contango ‘percent of stock price paid to seller to postpone transfer’ (1853, but 
mentioned by Roseveare as part of the financial revolution of the 1690s) — 3.2. E 

Conversable ‘disposed to talk, fond of conversation’ (1645) — 2.3. 

Convivial ‘characterized by jovial companionship’ (1669); Conviviality 
(1791) — 2.3. 

Coquette (1671) — 2.1. 

Corpuscle (1660) — 4.3. 

Cosmopolitan (1642) — 6.7. 

Couchee (1676) — 2.3. 

Cravat (1656) — 2.33 5.4. 

Credit ‘a writing or agreement worth a sum of money’ (1639) — 1.4; 3.2. E 

Creve-coeur ‘the two curls at the nape of the neck’ (1690, not in OED3) - 2.3. 

Critique (1719) — 6.7. E 

Cross-examine (1697) — 3.2. 

Crouton (1806) — 2.2. 

Cuisine (1786) — 2.2. 

Currency ‘that which is current as a medium of exchange, coins or notes’ 
(1729) - 3.2. E 
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Cut and paste ‘to make a new document out of parts of old ones’ (1772) — 3.2. E 

Cycloid (1661) — 4.3. 

Data ‘related items of (chiefly numerical) information considered collec- 
tively’ (1702) — 4.0; 5.4. E 

Debauchee (1651) — 2.3; 5.4. 

Delphinium (1664) — 4.3. 

Deism (1682) — 6.7. E 

Deshabille (1673) — 2.3. 

Dilettant (1733) — 2.3; 5-4. 

Dining-room (1661) —2.2. 

Directory ‘an alphabetical list of people or institutions’ (1732) — 3.1. E 

Disinterested ‘impartial’ (1659) — 3.0; 4-0; 5.4. 

Divertisement (1642) — 2.3. 

Division ‘the separating of a legislative body into two groups, to count their 
votes’ (1621) — 3.2. 

Domino ‘a small mask, covering the upper part of the face’ (1719) — 2.1. 

Double entendre ‘double-meaning, especially of an indelicate nature’ 
(1673) — 2.3. 

Drawing-room ‘withdrawing-room’ (1642) — 2.2. 

Dressing room (1675) — 2.2. 

Drum ‘an assembly of fashionable people in a private house’ (1745) — 2.1. 

Dumb waiter (1749) — 2.2. 

Ease ‘freedom from awkwardness in society’ (1750) — 2.3. 

Easy chair (1711) — 2.2. 

Echelle ‘ribbons in the form of a ladder’ (1690) -2.3. 

Economics ‘the study of wealth’ (1764) — 3.1. E 

Editor ‘one who prepares another person’s text for publication’ (1712) — 3.2. E 

Effrontery (1708) — 2.3. 

Embarrasse [noun] ‘embarrassment, in several senses’ (1664) — 2.3. 

Embarrassment (1676); Embarrassed (1656) — 2.3. 

Emphysema (1661) — 4.3. 

Enlightened ‘characteristic of the Enlightenment’ (1732? 1762) — 5.4, 6.7. E 

Ennui (1667) — 2.3; 5.4. 

Entrepreneur (1762) — 6.5. E 

Equivoque ‘double meaning, pun, word play’ (1619) — 2.3. 

Espalier (1664) — 2.3. 

Etiquette (1737) — 2.1; 2.2. 

Evidently ‘manifestly’ [an epistemic adverb] (1690) — 4.4. 

Fact ‘public, verifiable truth’ (OED3 4. a. 1632, 4 b. 1722) — 3.1; 4.0; 4.4. E 

To Fair-sex ‘to flatter condescendingly’ (1712) — 6.2. 
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Fairly ‘moderately’ (1805) [diminisher] — 4.4. 

Fan ‘fanatic, enthusiastic supporter’ (originally of a political faction) 
(1682) — 3.2. 

Faux pas (1676) — 2.3. 

Festive ‘pertaining to a feast’ (1651) — 2.3. 

Flash ‘brilliant, showy person, coxcomb, smart’ (1603, but more in use late 
18th century) — 2.1. 

Flippant (1724) — 2.3. 

Flirt (1748) — 2.1. 

Foible ‘a weak point, a failing of character’ (1673, In Dryden’s Marriage a la 
Mode) — 2.1. 

Fop (1672) — 2.1. 

Fossil ‘petrified remains of a living organism’ (1736) — 6.6. E 

Free-thinker (1708) - 6.7. E 

Fribble ‘man of trifling, frivolous character’ (1664) — 2.1. 

Fuchsia (1753) — 2.2. 

Fun (1716) and Funny (1735) [both in oldbaileyonline]; to fun ‘to cheat, trick’ 
(1685) — 5.3. 

Fund ‘a sum of money’ (1660) — 6.6. 

Gadroon ‘one of a set of convex curves; the reverse of fluting’ (1697) — 2.2. 

Gallantry 5.a ‘[extreme] courtesy to women’ (1675) — 6.2. 

Gauche (1751) — 5.4. 

Gas (1662), J. B. van Helmont’s coinage for water vapor; it (the word) was 
supposed to be similar to chaos — 4.3. E 

To generalize ‘to abstract or make more general’ (1710) — 6.7. E 

Geology (1788) — 3.1. E 

To Gimp ‘to give a scalloped or indented outline to’ (1697) — 2.2. 

Girondole ‘a branched support for candles’ (1769) [a Frenchism] — 2.2. 

Good-humor ‘the condition of being in a cheerful and amiable mood’ 
(1616) —2.3. 

Gothic ‘belonging to the Middle Ages; barbarous’ (1695) — 6.7. E 

Government ‘the people charged with governing’ (1702) — 3.2. 

Grimace 1. ‘any distortion of the countenance’ (1651, in Hobbes’s definition of 
laughter); 2. ‘an affected expression of countenance’ (1678) [a Frenchism] — 2.3. 

Gymp ‘silk, worsted, or cotton twist with a cord or wire running through it’ 
(1664) — 2.2. 

Hugabacks ‘a stout linen fabric’ (1696) — 2.2. 

Hurricane ‘a large and crowded assembly of people at a private house’ 
(1746) — 2.1. 

Hustings ‘a platform for electioneering’ (1719) — 3.2. 
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Hydrogen (1791) — Introduction. 

Hydrostatics (1660) — 4.3. 

Icecream (1672) — 2.2. 

Individuality 2.a ‘the sum of attributes distinguishing one from others of the 
same kind’ (1614) — 6.1. E 

Industry ‘manufacture on a commercial basis’ (1776) — 6.5. E 

Innuendo 3. ‘a veiled or equivocal reflection on character or reputation’ 
(1678) — 2.3. 

Institution (1707) — 6.0. E 

Intimate (1671); Intimacy (1641) — 2.3. 

Intrigue ‘secret love affair’ (1668) — 2.3. 

Japanned goods ‘lacquered to a hard black gloss’ (1688) — 2.2. 

Jemmy (=jessamy ‘a man wearing perfume or a sprig of jessamine’?) 
(1764) — 6.2. 

Jigsaw-puzzle (1909) — 2.2. 

Jockey ‘a professional rider’ (1684) — 2.2. 

Journal ‘a record of events or matters of personal interest’ (1610 as a transla- 
tion of Latin ephemeris; 1670 as an independent English word) — 3.2. E 

Kind of ‘to some extent’ (1804) — 4.4. 

Knackatory ‘a shop for nicknacks’ (1709) — 2.2. 

Lame duck ‘one who cannot pay his debts’ (1761) — 3.2. 

Landsquenet ‘a game of cards, from Germany’ (1687) — 2.2. 

Latex (1662) — 4.3. 

Lending library (1708) — 3.2. E 

Levee (1673) — 5.4. 

Lexicography (1680) — 3.1. E 

Liberality (1783) — 6.4. E 

Libertarian (1796) — 6.1. E 

Living room (1824) — 2.2. 

Lobby ‘entrance hall to the House of Commons’ (1640) — 3.2. 

Lollipop (1784) - 2.2. 

Lustre jugs ‘pottery ornamented with bright metallic colors’ (1825) — 2.2. 

Magazine ‘a periodical publication’ (1731) — 3.2. E 

Maladroit ‘clumsy’ (1685) — 2.3. 

Marinade (1658) — 2.2. 

Market 6. ‘Area of commercial activity’ (1752); 7. ‘the demand for a product’ 
(1651) — 3.2. E 

Memo ‘written record to aid memory’ (1705) — 3.2. E 

Memoir ‘a record of events written from personal knowledge or experience’ 
(1659) — 3.2. E 
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Ministry ‘the people responsible for administering a state’ (1710) — 3.2. 

Miss ‘a kept mistress; a concubine’ (1606); ‘address form for unmarried 
woman’ (1667) — 2.0; 2.1; 5.4; 6.2. 

Mister ‘address form for a man without higher professional title’ (1641) — 2.1; 
5.4; 6.1. E 

To modernize (1716) E 

Moderately ‘to a small degree’ (1620) — 4.4. 

Modish (1652) — 2.3. 

Naiveté (1667) — 2.2; 2.3. 

Newgate solicitors ‘clerks or lawyers bribing witnesses, concocting false ali- 
bis, extorting money from defendants’ (1749) — 3.2. 

News-writing (1691); news-making (1707); news-gatherers (1712); news ‘news- 
paper’ (1738); newsdealer (1788); newshawker (1791); newsroom (1792) — 6.3. E 

Nitrogen (1794) — Introduction. 

Nom de guerre ‘name assumed for a particular action or event’ (1679) — 2.2. 

Nonchalance (1678) — 2.3; 5.4. 

Novel (the genre), novelette (both 1780) — 6.2. E 

Nuance ‘subtle detail’ (1781) — 2.3; 5.4. 

Obliging ‘ready to do a service or kindness; complaisant, courteous’ 
(1665) — 2.3. 

Opposition 4.a. ‘a political party opposed to the governing party’ (1704) — 3.2. 

Oratorio (1724) — 2.1; 2.2. 

Organism (1664) — 4.3. 

Organization ‘the condition of being organized’ (1790) — 3.1. E 

Organized ‘systematically ordered and arranged’ (1645) — 3.1. E 

Originality ‘inventiveness, creativity’ (1742) — 5.4. 

Ormolu ‘gold prepared for gilding brass or bronze’ (1765) — 2.2. 

Owler ‘person engaged in illegal exportation of wool or sheep [therefore 
working at night]’ (1690) — 3.2. 

Party ‘a gathering or assemblage for social pleasure or amusement’ (1707) — 
2.1; 5.3. 

Parvenu ‘person newly arrived in the beau monde’ (1787) — 2.3. 

Peeling ‘a thin silk fabric imported from China in the late seventeenth cen- 
tury’ (1671) — 2.2. 

Penumbra (1661) — 4.3. 

Periodical ‘of a magazine, journal, etc., published at regular intervals’ 
(1716) — 3.2. E 

Perkin ‘illegitimate candidate for the throne [i.e., a Perkin Warbeck]’ 
(1673) — 3.2. 
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Persiflage ‘frivolous chatter’ (1757) — 2.3. 

Petiti maitre (1711) — 2.3. 

Phlogiston (1775) — 4.4. 

Physico-mathematical (1671) — 5.4. 

Picnic (1748) — 2.1. 

Pinchbeck ‘an alloy of copper and zinc used in jewelry’ (1734) — 2.2. 

Piquet (1646) — 2.2. 

Placeman ‘office-holder appointed as a reward for political support’ 
(1706) — 3.2. 

Pleasure garden (1685) — 2.1. 

Pneumatics (1660) — 4.3. 

Polite 2.b. ‘civilized, cultured’ (1629); 2.c. ‘of refined manners, courteous’ 
(1762); Politeness ‘polished manners, courtesy’ (1702) — 2.3. E 

Political economy (1687) — 3.1; 3.3. E 

Polyanthus ‘a flower, chiefly brown or crimson with yellow eye’ (1678) — 2.3. 

Potwalloper ‘in some English boroughs, a man qualified for a parliamentary 
vote as a householder by owning a separate fireplace on which his own pot was 
boiled’ (1725) — 3.2. 

Practically ‘almost’ (1749) — 4.4. 

Precision (1695, in its quantitative sense) — 3.0; 4.1; 4.4. 

Priestcraft [on the model of ‘witchcraft’] (1657) — 2.1; 3.2. E 

Privacy ‘the state of being free from attention as a matter of choice or right; 
domestic privacy’ (1759) — 1.2; 2.2; 3.2; 6.1. E 

Probability [mathematical sense] (1692) — 4.0; 4.4. 

Produce ‘agricultural and natural products (vs. manufactured goods)’ 
(1725) — 3.2. E 

Promenade (1648) — 2.1. 

Propriety ‘correct behavior or morals’ (1753) — 6.4. E 

Provincial ‘rude, unpolished’ (1755) — 6.7. E 

Prude (1676) — 2.1. 

Psychology ‘study of the human mind’ (1712) — 3.1. E 

Public spirit (1649); public policy (1689); public opinion (1735); [public 
credit?] — 6.3. E 

Puff ‘to praise extravagantly [in print]’ (1734) 

Put ‘the option of delivering X shares of a stock at a specified date and price’ 
(1717) - 3.2. E 

Quid ‘a sovereign, a guinea; cash’ (1661) — 3.2. 

Quinze ‘a card game, won by earning fifteen points’ (1716) — 2.2. 
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Race ‘any of the major groupings of mankind, usually defined in terms of 
physical features or shared ethnicity’ (1774) — 6.6. 

Raillery ‘good-humored ridicule or teasing; banter’ (1643) — 2.3. 

Rake (1653) — 2.1. 

Rather 6.b. ‘to some extent’ (1662) — 4.4. 

Reasonable doubt [as a criterion for the validity of evidence] (1718) - 3.2. 

Relatively 1.b. ‘to a small extent’ (1825) — 4.4. 

Rendezvous (1697) — 3.2. 

Repartee ‘speech characterized by witty or sharp replies’ (1668) — 2.3. 

Rescounter ‘the settlement or payment of differences on accounts’ (1622) — 
3.2. E 

Resource ‘financial assets’ (1654) — 6.5. E 

Respectability ‘the state of being respectable, esp. as regards character or 
social standing’ (1775); Respectable 3. ‘having a good or fair standing in society’ 
(1750) — 2.3. E 

Review ‘a critical appraisal in writing’ (1649) — 3.2. E 

Ridotto ‘social assembly with music and dancing’ (1722) — 2.1. 

Robinocracy ‘the rule or era of Robert Walpole, esp. as Prime Minister, 1721- 
42 (1717) — 3.2. 

Rouleau ‘roll of coins for gambling’ (1690) — 2.3. 

Rout ‘a fashionable gathering or assembly’ (1742) — 2.1. 

Sandwich (1760) — 2.1. 

Sautée (1813) — 2.2. 

Securities ‘stocks and bonds’ (1692) — 3.2. E 

Self-expression (1653); Self-abasement (1656); Self-command (1711); 
Self-complacency (1687); Self-consciousness (1692); Self-deceit (1679); 
Self-destructive [in the psychological sense] (171); Self-diffidence (1658); 
Self-improvement (1709); Self-restraint (1700) — 6.1. E 

Sensibility 6. ‘capacity for refined emotion’ (1765) — 2.3. E 

Sentiment ‘mental attitude’ (1675); ‘an emotion’ (1652) — 6.4. E 

Sentimental ‘characterized by refined and elegant feeling’ (1749) — 2.3. E 

Settee (1716) — 2.2. 

Shallot (1664) — 2.2. 

Shopping (1764) — 2.1. 

Sitting room (1771) — 2.2. 

Slammerkin ‘a loose garment or dress’ (1756) — 2.2. 

Smart ‘one who affects smartness in dress, manners, or talk’ (1709) — 2.1. 

Sneaker ‘Tory who voted against the third bill against occasional conformity, 
1703) (1703) — 3.2. 

Snuff (1683); snuff box (1687) — 2.2. 
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Sofa (1717) — 2.2. 

Sonata (1694) — 2.2. 

Soubise ‘a kind of onion sauce’ (1822) — 2.2. 

Sparkish (1641) — Introduction. 

Specimen (1654) — 6.6. E 

Speculation ‘betting on the price of a commodity’ (1774) - 6.5. E 

Splat ‘the flat piece of wood forming the central part of a chair-back’ (1833, but 
mentioned by Fastnedge in his history of 18th-century British furniture) — 2.2. 

Stag ‘one who applies for shares planning to sell them immediately’ (1845, 
but mentioned by Roseveare in his account of the financial revolution 16goff.) — 
3.2. E 

Stockjobber ‘a character in a comedy by Shadwell’ (1692) - 3.2. E 

Subscription library (1770) — 3.2. E 

Sweet pea (1732) — 2.2. 

Swell ‘a dandy’ (1786) 

Sympathetic 3.a ‘sharing or affected by the feelings of others’ (1718) — 2.3. 

Sympathy 3.b ‘the quality or state of being affected by the condition of an- 
other’ (1662) — 6.4. E 

Symphony ‘orchestral composition in three or more movements’ (1789) — 2.2. 

Tacker ‘MP wishing to tack the Occasional Conformity Bill to the Land Tax 
Bill in 1704’ (1704) — 3.2. 

Tallboy (1769) — 2.2. 

Tea table (1688) — 2.2. 

Teller ‘a person who counts the votes on a division’ (1669) — 3.2. 

Toast ‘lady being drunk to, reigning belle of the occasion’ (1700) — 2.1. 

Toilet ‘dressing table’ (1667) — 2.2. 

Tontine ‘A financial scheme by which subscribers to a loan or common fund 
receive an annuity’ (1765) — 3.2. E 

Torchere ‘a tall ornamental candlestick’ (1910, but mentioned in Fastnedge’s 
history of 18th-century British furniture) — 2.2. 

Tory ‘those who opposed excluding the Catholic James 11 from the throne’ 
(1681) — 3.2. 

Transaction ‘financial operation’ (1656) — 6.5. E 

Trolloppee ‘a new fashion in women’s clothing’ (1756) — 2.2. 

Trombone (1724) — 2.2. 

Trust deeds (1730); trust estate (1765) — 3.2. E 

Tutania ‘an early name for Britannia metal’ (1790) — 2.2. 

Umbelliferous ‘bearing flowers arranged in umbels’ (1662) — 4.3. 

Unbiased (1686) — 4.0. 

Upholstery (1649) — 2.2. 
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Utility ‘capacity to satisfy the needs of most people’ (1751) — 6.4. E 

Valet de chambre (1646) 

Vanilla (1662) — 2.2. 

Velouté ‘a white sauce made of chicken or veal stock’ (1830) — 2.2. 

Verve (1697) — 2.3. 

Vestibule (1730) — 2.2. 

Vinaigrette (1699) — 2.2. 

Viola (the musical instrument) (1786); Viola da gamba (1724) — 2.2. 

Virtuoso (1634) — 5.4. 

Water closet (1755) — 2.2. 

Whig ‘first applied to the Exclusioners who opposed the succession of 
James 11’ (1679) — 3.2. 

Whip ‘the member of Parliament who rounds up MPs for a vote’ (1772) — 3.2. 

Whist (1663) ‘the card game, ancestor of bridge’ — 2.2. 

Zoologist (1663); Zoologer (1663); Zoology (1669) — 3.1. E 
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Note 


There have been at least seven substantial books that link new words and semantic 
change to the history of ideas: Barfield (1953), C. S. Lewis (1960), Tucker (1967), Room 
(1986), Williams (1976-85), Hughes (1988), and Knowles (1997). All provide insights; all 
take slightly different approaches. Barfield anticipates some of my ideas on orderliness 
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and system in the eighteenth century; Hughes, much of what I say on new words in 
finance; Room, my thoughts on the evolution of social words such as officious, polite, 
propriety. None of them, except Raymond Williams, has written extensively about a 
single culture. 

Many histories of the English language list the new words that emerge from new 
cultural events: Jespersen 1938, Strang 1970, Baugh and Cable 1993, Crystal 2004, 
Nevalainen 2006, Hitchings 2008 and 2011. I have profited in one way or another from 
all these scholars. 
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